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EMPEROR  AND  GALILEAN 

INTRODUCTION  * 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Copenhagen  irOSQS^Ibsen 
said:  "It  is  now  thirty-four  ye_ars  since  I  journeyed 
southward  by  way  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  passed 
through  the  Alps  on  May  9.  Over  the  mountains  the 
clouds  hung  like  a  great  dark  curtain.  We  plunged  in 
under  it,  steamed  through  the  tunnel,  and  suddenly  found 
ourselves  at  Miramare,  where  the  beauty  of  the  South, 
a  strange  luminosity,  shining  like  white  marble,  suddenly 
revealed  itself  to  me,  and  left  its  mark  on  my  whole  sub- 
sequent production,  even  though  it  may  not  all  have 
taken  the  form  of  beauty."  Whatever  else  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  this  memorable  moment  of  revelation, 
Emperor  and  Galilean  certainly  sprang  from  it.  The 
poet  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  let  his  imagination 
loose  in  the  Mediterranean  world  of  sunshine  and  marble 
that  had  suddenly  burst  upon  him.  Antiquity  sprang  to 
life  before  his  mental  vision,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  cap- 
ture and  perpetuate  the  shining  pageant  in  the  medium 
of  his  art.  We  see  throughout  the  play  how  constantly 
the  element  of  external  picturesqueness  was  present  to 
his  mind.     Though  it  has  only  once  or  twice  found  its 

*  Copyright  1907,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Sway  to  the  stage,1  it  is  nevertheless — for  good  and  for  ill 
— a  great  piece  of  scene-painting. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  upon  the  central  fig- 

j  ure  for  his  picture.  What  moved  him,  as  it  must  move 
every  one  who  brings  to  Rome  the  smallest  scintilla  of 
imagination,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  superb  civilisation,  a 
polity  of  giant  strength  and  radiant  beauty,  obliterated, 

'  save  for  a  few  pathetic  fragments,  and  overlaid  by  forms 
of  life  in  many  ways  so  retrograde  and  inferior.  The 
Rome  of  the  sixties,  even  more  than  the  Rome  of  to-day, 
was  a  standing  monument  to  the  foiumpfr  of  medievalism 
over  antiquity.  The  poet  who  would  give  dramatic  ut- 
terance to  the  emotions  engendered  by  this  spectacle 
must  almost  inevitably  pitch  upon  the  decisive  moment 
in  the  transition — and  Ibsen  found  that  moment  in  the 
reaction  of  Julian.  He  attributed  to  it  more  "world- 
historic"  import  than  the  sober  historian  is  disposed  to 
allow  it.  Gaetano  Negri2  shows  very  clearly  (what,  in- 
deed, is  plain  enough  in  Gibbon)  that  Julian's  action  had 
not  the  critical  importance  which  Ibsen  assigns  it.  His 
brief  reign  produced,  as  nearly  as  possible,  no  effect  at 

all  upon  the  evolution  of  Christianity . None  the  less  is 

it  true  that  Julian  made  aGpjritual  struggfe  of  whaHiad 
been,  to  his  predecessors,  a  mere  question  <ffpolitic&,' 
one  might  almost  say  of  police.  Never  until  his  day  did 
the <oj5posing  forced  confront  each  othe/m  fuH.conscious- 
ness  of  what  was  at  staked  and  never  after  his  day  had 

1  It  was  acted  at  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater,  December  5,  1896, 
and  at  the  Belle-Alliance  Theater,  Berlin,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
poet's  seventieth  birthday,  in  March  1898.  It  must,  of  course, 
have  been  enormously  cut  down. 

2  Julian  the  Apostate.    2  vols.     New  York,  1905. 
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they  even  the^emblance  $£ecpalitvj,ec|uisite  to  give  the 
stri i o-  j^jj^7^ at ' c  ,iflt eres&  As  a  dramatist,  then — what- 
ever the  historian  may  say — Ibsen  chose  his  protagonist, 
with  unerring  instinct.  Julian  was  th£last?and  not  the 
least,  of  the^leroes  of  antiquity. 

Ibsen  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  June  1864. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  he  went  into  summer  quarters 
at  Genzano;  and  there  he  found  his  friend  Lorenz  Diet- 
richson,  who  writes  in  his  book  entitled  Bygone  Days 
(Vol.  I,  p.  336): — "In  the  afternoon,  we  generally  lay 
reading  or  chatting  under  the  trees  on  one  of  the  hill- 
sides overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  I  remember  es- 
pecially one  day  when  I  read  to  him  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus's  description  of  Julian  the  Apostate's  campaigns, 
which  interested  him  greatly.  We  fell  to  talking  about 
Julian,  and  I  know  that  on  that  day  the  idea  of  treating 
this  subject  dramatically  first  took  serious  hold  on  his 
mind.  At  any  rate,  he  said  at  the  end  of  our  talk  that 
he  hoped  no  one  would  get  ahead  of  him  in  dealing  with 
it."  About  two  months  later  he  wrote  to  Bjornson  (Sep- 
tember 16,  1864):  "I  am  busied  with  a  long  poem,  and 
have  in  preparation  a  tragedy,  Julianus  Apostata,  a  piece 
of  work  which  I  set  about  with  intense  guisto,  and  in 
which  I  believe  I  shall  succeed.  I  hope  to  have  both  fin- 
ished next  spring,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer." As  regards  Julianus  Apostata,  this  hope  was  very 
far  astray,  for  nine  years  elapsed  before  the  play  was 
finished.1     Not  until  May  4,  1866,  is  the  project  again 

1  The  poem  was  never  finished  at  all.  It  is  doubtless  the  "  epic 
Brand,"  a  fragment  of  which  was  published  in  1907.  See  Introduc- 
tions to  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. 
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mentioned,  when  Ibsen  writes  to  his  friend,  Michael 
Birkeland,  that,  though  the  Danish  poet,  Hauch,  has  in 
the  meantime  produced  a  play  on  the  same  theme,  he 
does  not  intend  to  abandon  it.  On  May  21^1865^  he 
writes  to  his  publisher,  Hegel,  that,  now  that  Brand  is 
out  of  hand,  he  is  still  undecided  what  subject  to  tackle 
is  |  next.  "I  feel  more  and  more  disposed,"  he  says,  "to 
/T  „  \  I  set  to  work  in  earnest  at  Kejser  Julian,  which  ITiave  had 

^  J  in  mincf  for  two  years."     He  feels  sure  that  Hauch's  con- 

ception of  the  subject  must  be  entirely  different  from  his: 
and  he  does  not  intend  to  read  Hauch's  play.  On  July 
22,  1866,  he  writes  from  Frascati  to  Paul  Botten-Hansen 
that  he  is  "wrestling  with  a  subject  and  knows  that  he 
will  soon  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  brute."  His  Ger- 
man editors  take  this  to  refer  to  Emperor  and  Galilean, 
and  they  are  probably  right;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  work  he  actually  produced  was  Peer  Gynt;  and  we 
know  that  he  had  a  third  subject  in  mind  at  the  time. 
We  hear  no  more  of  Julian  until  October  28,  1870,  when, 
in  his  autobiographic  letter  to  Peter  Hansen,  he  writes 
from  Dresden:  "...  Here  I  live  in  a  tediously  well- 
ordered  community.  What  will  become  of  me  when  at  last 
I  actually  reach  home !  I  must  seek  salvation  in  remote- 
ness of  subject,  and  think  of  attacking  Kejser  Julian" 

This  was,  in  fact,  to  be  his  next  work;  but  two  years 
and  a  half  were  still  to  pass  before  he  finally  "got  the 
upper  hand  of  the  brute."  On  January  18,  1871,  he 
writes  to  Hegel:  "Your  supposition  that  Julian  is  so 
far  advanced  that  it  may  go  to  the  printers  next  month 
arises  from  a  misunderstanding.  The  first  part  is  fin- 
ished;   I  am  working  at  the  second  part;    but  the  third 
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part  is  not  even  begun.  This  third  part  will,  however, 
go  comparatively  quickly,  and  I  confidently  hope  to  place 
the  whole  in  your  hands  by  the  month  of  June."  This  is 
the  first  mention  we  have  of  the  division  into  three  parts, 
which  he  ultimately  abandoned.  If  Hegel  looked  for 
the  manuscript  in  June,  he  looked  in  vain.  On  July  \%t/^y^ 
Ibsen  wrote  to  him:  "Now  for  the  reason  of  my  long 
silence:  I  am  hard  at  work  on  Kejser  Juliajt.  ^This  book 
will  be  <p^hie£wxu&,  and  it  is  engrossing  all  my  thoughts 
and  all  my  time.  ThatCpositiveaview)of  the  world  which 
the  critics  have  so  long  been  demanding  of  mer  they  will 
rfind  hexs?"  Then  he  asks  Hegel  to  procure  for  him  three 
articles  on  Julian  by  Pastor  Listov,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Danish  paper,  Fcedrelandet,  and  enquires  whether 
there  is  in  Danish  any  other  statement  of  the  facts  of 
Julian's  career.  "I  have  Neander's  German  works  on 
the  subject;  also  D.  Strauss's;  but  the  latter's  book  con- 
tains nothing  but  argumentative  figments,1  and  that  sort 
of  thing  I  can  do  myself.  It  is  facts  that  I  require/' 
His  demand  for  more  facts,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, shows  that  his  work  must  still  have  been  in  a 
pretty  fluid  state. 

Two  months  later  (September  24,  1871)  Ibsen  wrote  to 
Branjies,  who  had  apparently  been  urging  him  to  "hang 
out  a  j)anner"  or  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast:  "WhileJ. 
have  been  busied  upon  Julian.  I  have  become,  in  a  wayr 
&~fatallsfc  and  yet  this  play  will  be  pr^Qjt  ol  a  bann&pP* 
Do  not  be  afraid,  however,  of  any  tendency-nonsense :  I 
look  at  the_characjters,  at  the  conflicting  designs,  at  his- 

1  It  was,  in  fact,  a  pamphlet  aimed  at  Frederick  William  IV.  o^ 
Prussia,  and  entitled  A  Romanticist  on  the  Throne  of  the  Caesars* 
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tory,  and  dbnot^ncern  myself  with  tHeJ  moral  Lbf  it  all. 
Of  course,  you  will  not  confound  £fi^  moral  of  history  with 
its  philosophy;  for  that  must  inevitably  shine  forth  as  the 


final  verdicTion  the  conflicting  and  conquering  forces." 
On  December  27  (still  from  Dresden)  he  writes  to  Hegel : 
"My  new  work  goes  steadily  forward.  The  first  part, 
Julian  and  the  Philosophers,  in  three  acts,  is  already  cop- 
ied out.  ...  I  am  busily  at  work  upon  the  second  part, 
which  will  go  quicker  and  be  considerably  shorter;  the 
third  part,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  somewhat  longer." 
To  the  same  correspondent,  on  April  24,  1872,  he  reports 
the  second  part  almost  finished.  "The  third  and  last 
part,"  he  says,  "will  be  mere  child's  play.  The  spring 
has  now  come,  and  the  warm  season  is  my  best  time  for 
working."  To  Brandes,  on  May  31,  he  writes,  "I  go 
on  wrestling  with  Julian";  and  on  July  23  (from  Berch- 
tesgaden)  "That  monster  Julian  has  still  such  a  grip  of 
me  that  I  cannot  shake  him  off."  On  August  8  he  an- 
nounces to  Hegel  that  he  has  "completed  the  second  part 
of  the  trilogy.  The  first  part,  Julian  and  the  Philoso- 
phers, a  play  in  three  acts,  will  make  about  a  hundred 
printed  pages.  The  second  part,  Julian's  Apostasy,  a 
play  in  three  acts,  of  which  I  am  now  making  a  fair  copy, 
will  be  of  about  equal  length.  The  third  play,  Julian  on 
the  Imperial  Throne,  will  run  to  five  acts,  and  my  prep- 
arations for  it  are  so  far  advanced  that  I  shall  get  it  out 
of  hand  very  much  quicker  than  the  others.  What  I 
have  done  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  and  could  quite  well  be 
published  separately;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  complete 
impression  I  think  it  most  advisable  that  all  three  plays 
\should  appear  together." 
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Two  months  later  (October  14)  the  poet  is  back  in 
Dresden,  and  writes  as  follows  to  a  new  and  much-valued 
friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse:  "I  am  working  daily  at 
Julianus  Apostata,  and  .  .  .  hope  that  it  may  meet  with 
vour^ approval.  I  am  putting  into  this  book  a  part  of  my 
fx\%n  spirituaMiferw^hat  I  depict,  I  have,  under  other 
forms,  myself  gone  thrpnpfo,  and  the  historic  t^eme  T  l-mve 
chosen  has  also  a  much  closer  relation  toCthejpiovements 
of  our  own  timg  than  one  migfr,t,,at  frrst  suppose.  I  be.- 
lieve  suCn  a  relation  to  be<*^jspenisabfe  to  every  modern 
treatment  of  so  remote  a  subject,  if  it  is,  as  a  poem,  to 
arouse  interest."     In  a  somewhat  later  letter  to  Mr.  Gosse 

he  says:   "I  have  keptjsjh[jfjy  t(Q)istojy ,  And. yet 

I  havej)uj  Trmrfcgelf^anatoni^into  this  book." 

In  February,!  873  v  the  .play  was  finished.  On  the 
4th  of  that  month,  Ibsen  writes  to  his  old  friend  Ludvig 
Daae  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  fair  copy  of 
what  he  can  confidently  say  will  be  his  "Hauptwerk," 
and  wants  some  guidance  as  to  the  proper  way  of  spelling 
Greek  names.  Oddly  enough,  he  is  still  in  search  of 
facts,  and  asks  for  information  as  to  the  Vita  Maximi  of 
Eunapius,  which  has  not  been  accessible  to  him.  Two 
days  later  (February  6)  he  writes  to  Hegel:  "I  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  being  able  to  inform  you  that  my  long 
work  is  finished — and  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  any  of 
my  earlier  works.  The  book  is  entitled  Emperor  and 
Galilean,  a  World-Drama  in  Two  Parts.  It  contains: 
art  First) Caesar's •  Apostaslfc  play  in<five  actsj^!70  pp.) ; 
Emperor  JiUidh. jplay  icTSye  adSV  jj>% 
pp.).  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  g*(owtn  of  thgJiHL^during  the 
process  of  composition,   I   shall   have  to   make  another 
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fair  copy  of  the  first  play.  But  it  will  not  become  longer 
in  the  process;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  reduce  it  by 
about  twenty  pages.  .  .  .  This  play  has  been  to  me  a 
labour  of  Hercules — not  the  actual  composition:  that  has 
been  easy — but  the  effort  it  has  cost  me  to  live  myself  into 
a  fresh  and  visual  realisation  of  so  remote  and  so  unfa- 
'■j  miliar  an  age."  On  February  23,  he  writes  to  Ludvig 
Daae,  discussing  further  the  orthography  of  the  Greek 
names,  and  adding:  "My  play  deals  with  a  struggle  be- 
tween^two,  irreconcilable  powers  in  the  life  of  the  world — 
a  struggle  which  will  always  repeat  itself.  Because  of  this 
yersality?  I  call  the  book  'aCworTd-hi^nriV  Hr^m,a^' 
For  the  rest,  there  is  in  the  character  of  Julian,  as  in  most 
that  I  have  written  during  my  riper  years,  more  of  my  own 
spiritual  experience  than  I  care  to  acknowledge  to  the 
public.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  entirely  realistic 
piece  of  work.  The  figures  stood  solidly  before  my  eyes 
in  the  light  of  their  time — and  I  hope  they  will  so  stand 
before  the  readers'  eyes." 

The  book  was  not  published  until  the  autumn  (Oc- 
tober 16,  1873).  On  September  8,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Bran- 
des  that  he  was  daily  expecting  its  appearance.  "I  hear 
from  Norway,"  he  went  on,  "that  Bjornson,  though  he 
cannot  know  anything  about  the  book,  has  declared  it  to 
heCMheigmV  adding  that  it  was  inevitable  it  should  rnnrm 
to  that_wjih-me.  What  the  book  is  or  is  not  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  decide;  I  only  know  that  I  have  energetically 
seen  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  humanity,  and  what  I 
saw_I  have  tried  to  reproduce."  On  the  very  day  of  the 
book's  appearance,  he  again  writ.esto  Brandes  from  Dres- 
den:    "  The  direction  public  affairs^have ta]cen  in  ..th^sf? 
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parts  gives  this  poem  an  actuality  T  myself  had  notJare- 
seem" 

A  second  edition  of  Emperor  and  Galilean  appeared  in 
December,  1873.  In  the  following  January  Ibsen  writes; 
/  ko  Mr.  Gosse,  who  had  expressed  some  regret  at  hi^aban- 
jfl  A™rr}^\fi^^Z>  "The  illusion  I  wished  to  produce  was 
^^  that  of  reality.  I  wished  to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  what  he  had  read  had  acti 
pened .  By  employingTverse^  should  have  <conn<](erarti?d 
my  own  intention.  .  .  .  The  many  everyday,  insignifi- 
cant characters,  whom  I  have  intentionally  introduced, 
would  have  become  indistinct  and  mixed  up  with  each 
other  had  I  made  them  all  speak  in  rhythmic  measure. 
We  no  longer  live  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  The 
style  ought  to  conform  to  the^egree  of  ideality  i mparted 
to  the  whole  presentment.  My  play^no^trageo^) in  the 
s^Sent  acceptation.  My  desire  was  to  depict  h n man  be- 
ings and  tnerefore  I  would  not  make  them  speak  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  gods."  A  year  later  (January  S0^1S75)he 
thus  answers  a  criticism  by  George  Brandes:  "I  cannot 
butjindan  inconsistency  between  your  disapproval  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessfl^  contained  in  my  book,  and  your  ap- 
proval of  something  very  similar  in  Paul  Heyse's  Kinder 
der  Welt.     For  in  my  opinion  it  comes  to  much  the  same 

l thing  whether,  in  writing  of_a  person's  c^axa^er,  \  ™.v 
f]/y  |fr!truns  in  his  blood-^or  'Qg  is  free — under  nepessfhrr^' 

*     An  expression  in  the  same  letter  throws  light  on  the 
XjK  idea  which  may  be  called  <£be  keyston>y)f  the  arch  of 
thought  erected   in  this  play.     "({Only  entire  nations,^) 
Ibsen  writes,  "can  join  in  great  intellectual  movements. 
A  change  of  front  in  our  conception  of  life  and  of  the 
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'%/}   fwor^  is(no  parochiaI>  matter;    and  weCScandinavia 
as  compared  with  other(1?uroplSjfe  nations,  have  not  yet 
ri}  got  beyond  the<3pa7Ish-counciT>tandpoiiiE     But  nowhere 
jv.  JkjJt        do  vmi  jjnd  a  d^ish-couneifcanticipating  and  furthering 


doy; 
^4  tithe  third  empire^  "  To  the  like  effect  runs  a  passage  lr 
a  speech  delivered  at  Stockholm.  September  24./fSffly  "I 
have  sometimes  been  called  a^ss^mjst)  and  indeed  I  am 
one,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  in  th<feternityy>f  l^iimflji 
But  I  am  also  an£optinnsfc,  inasmuch  as  I  fully 


(J 


and  confidently  believe  in  thedgeal's  pavvcr^f/l5ropa^£ii^n 
and  oC3eve]opmenh  Especially  and  definitely  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  ideals  of  our  time,  as  thev  pass  awav.  are^ 
tending  towards  that  which,  in  my  drama  of  Emyeror  and 
Galilean,  I  have  designated  a^tfoe  third  emppe^  Let  me 
therefore  drain  my  fllass  to  the  growin^Td1j|^^|pin^l:1^G^e.,, 
ThlTlates^so  far  as  I  know)  of  Ibsen's^fgierenc^s^to 
this  play  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all.  It  occurs 
in  a  letter  to  the  Danish-German  scholar.  Julius  ffoffory. 
written  from  Munich/!C^ruarv^B^<|88S>  "Emperor  and 
Galilean  is  not  the  first  work  I  wrote  in  Germany,  but 
doubtless  the  first  that  I  wrpt&nnder  the,  influence  of,. 
•German  spiritual  Jif£.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  I 
came  from  Italy  to  Dresden,  I  brought  with  me  the  plan 
of  The  League  of  Youth,  and  wrote  that  play  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  During  my  four  years'  stay  in  Rome,  I 
had  merely  made  various  historical  studies,  and  taken 
sundry  notes,  for  Emperor  and  Galilean;  I  had  not 
sketched  out  any  definite  plan,  much  less  written  any_of 
it.  My  view  of  life  was  still  at  that  time.  *flaJfoBa1- 
ScandinavjarOfrherefore  I  could  not  master  the  foreign 
material.     ThenT  in  Germany.  T  lived  throughfthe  great 
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'^funQ  tfie  year  of  the  waS^and  the  development  which 
followed  it.  This  brought  with  it  for  me,  at  many  points, 
an  impulse  of  transformation.  My  conception  ofTwor^d- 
isfory^and  o^fiumanTife  had  hitherto  been  iCnational 


It  now  wjjene(]  into  a  ^[^nnopption!    and  then 
I  could  writ^Emperor  and  Galileanjls 

The  sketches  and  drafts  of  the  "  world-historic  drama," 
published  in  Ibsen's  Literary  Remains,  are  so  significant, 
both  technically  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  process  of 
his  thoughts,  that  they  deserve  a  far  more  detailed  study 
than  I  can  here  devote  to  them.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  see  a  parallel-text  edition  with  a  full  commentary, 
probably  by  a  German  scholar.  In  the  meantime,  all 
one  can  do  is  to  note  some  of  the  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence and  development. 

The  first  jottings  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
merely  some  extracts  from  historians,  and  historical  mem- 
oranda as  to  the  leading  characters.  Then  comes  this 
curious  fragment : — 

The  Prologue 
(behind  the  curtain) 
The  scene  is  the^Srn^gy^en^  over  the^flwnjnp  abvs& 


(UX 


To  the  right,  <fight  and  radiancej   to  thedeft,  the  darTh 

(A  star^.  niaht:   the  spffiffiof  |Jie  deaTSnaj,  upwarTh: 
he  dgmohs  of<darknej^holdthem  by  threads:  they  sink 
exhausted— — ) 

(Christmas  night.  The  Imperial  City  by  tin-  Bps- 
phorus.  All  the^fiurches  are  festally  illuminated;  psalm- 
singing;    thousands  crowd  in.) 
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Presumably  we  may  take  "behind  the  curtain"  to 
mean  that  the  poet  vaguely  designed  some  sort  of 
poetic-spectacular  overture,1  like  Goethe's  "Prologue  in 
Heaven,"  but  did  not  wish  that  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  perform  it.  Th^  idea  of  <£ij|ing  star5  repre- 
senting ffiereturn  to  earth  of  souls) which  tr$Cp  van£ 
€o~~reach  heavenTreappears  in  a  speech  of  Julia, n/s  in 
the  draft  of  Act  I,  but  has  vanished  from  the. -final 
form. 

Then  come  brief  and  somewhat  disjointed  narrative 
outlines  of  the  story,  act  by  act,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  references  to  historical  authorities,  chiefly 
Ajnjmian  and  M.  Albert  de  Bxoglie.  These  notes  evi- 
dently date  from  different  periods,  and  represent  differ- 
ent phases  in  the  development  of  the  idea.  Most  of  the 
outlines  for  the  First  Play  (Caesar's  Apostasy)  are  more  or 
less  worked  over  and  remodelled;  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
ond Play  (The  Emperor  Julian)  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conceived  from  the  outset  in  practi- 
cally its  final  form.  There  is  not  very  much  to  be  learnt 
from  these  sketches.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  point 
in  them  occurs  in  the  notes  for  Act  III  of  Caesar  s  Apos- 
tasy, the  scene  in  Ephesus.  After  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  vision  of  Apollinaris  of  Sidon  concerning  the  pur- 
ple robe,  the  next  sentence  runs:  "Julian  expounds  [to 
Gregory  and  Basil]  how  the  individual  has  tc  go  through 
the  phases  of  development  of  the  race."  One  is  rather 
surprised  that  this  idea  should  have  been  present  to  Ib- 
sen's mind  in  or  about  1870,  and  much  more  to  find  Julian 
enunciating  it  fifteen  centuries  earlier.     There  seems  to 

JThe  word  translated  "Prologue,"  means,  literally,  "Foreplay." 
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be  no  trace  of  it  in  the  dialogue  either  of  the  drafts  or  of 
the  finished  play, 

Coming  now  from  narrative  outlines  to  dramatised 
drafts,  we  find  the  first  act  fully  blocked  out  in  a  form  not 
essentially  different  from  that  which  it  finally  assumed. 
Ibsen  did  not,  in  rewriting,  alter  its  structure,  but  only 
expanded  and  polished  it.  Agathon  appears  under  the 
i  name  of  Theodorus,  and  the  wrangling  sectarians  of  the 
opening  scene  are  unnamed,  figuring  merely  as  First, 
Second  and  Third  Church-goers.  The  second  act,  in 
Athens,  is  much  more  summarily  indicated,  and  there  are 
large  and  important  gaps  in  the  dialogue;  but  the  com- 
pleted act  nowhere  departs  substantially  from  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  draft.  In  the  draft  of  the  third  act,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  interesting  divergences 
from  the  finished  form.  For  instance,  we  find  thajjhe 
<^ream^hich  forewarns  Julian  of  the  coming  of  Gregory 
and  Basil  was  an  afterthought.  In  the  first  sketch  they 
arrive  unheralded.  The  change  probably  indicates  a 
wish  to  strike  from  the  outset  a  note  ofcfpyster^  andlsuper- 
nat^ralism.  JuHan^pVision^of  the  ship  floating  in  the 
void  appears  practically  as  in  Ihe  final  text.  His  fancy 
that  he  is  a/tiew  Adajl,  destined  to  mate  with  Basil's 
ister  Makrina^for  the  propagation  of  a^e'w  rage,  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  draf^but  without  any  reference 
exancBfr  oCJesus)  On  the  other  hand,  he 
tries  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  new  race  by  an  argument 
which  has  disappeared  from  the  final  text.  "Oh,  do  you 
not  see,"  he  cries,  "the  whole  of  this  generation  will  per- 
ish. Pestilence  will  lay  waste  the  cities,  locusts  and 
drought  wil!  spread  famine  over  every  land,  the  sea  will 
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burst  its  barriers  and  sweep  over  islands  and  shores." 
The  suppression  of  this  burst  of  madness  was  certainly 
judicious.  In  the  scene  of  the  visions,  there  are  two  long 
and  regrettable  gaps,  the  first  including  the  whole  dia- 
logue with  the  Voice  in  the  Light,  the  second  the  col- 
loquies with  Cain  and  Judas.  The  original  form  of 
Maximus's  exposition  of  the  three  empires  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  it  finally  assumed.  It  runs 
as  follows: — 


i-- 


i 


What  is  the  empire? 

There  are  three  empires.  .  .  <jFjr§fc  came 
6f  matte),  which  was  founded  by  thejserpei 
in  the  tree  of  .knowledge.     Then  the  empire  of  thespirh 

■  ■"  ■        —      '  ■■■    .       'i^. ,   i     .  ■!      r  ,.  ,rw — c-, — 

it  was  founded  by  the  g^eat  prophet  of  Nazarettf. 

Julian.     That  empire  is  eternal. 

Maximus.  It  is  on  the  point  of  falling,  I  tell  you. 
The  prophet's  hour  has  struck.  Those  two  empires  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  third ^  whicfo  is  now  at  hand.  In 
that,  spirit  shall  leaven  matter  and  matter  spirit— and 
then  the  ffoal  is' reached. 

Julian.     What  is  thCg'6al'J>wise  master? 

Maximus.     ThafcQhe  creature*)  shall  become  on.fi  with 

e  creato^£lhe_  creator  with  the  creature) 


The  prophecy  that  Julian  is  to  "establish  the  empire" 
does  not  appear  in  the  draft,  for  its  place  is  in  one  of  the 
missing  passages;  but  doubtless  it  was  part  of  Ibsen's 
first  conception  of  the  scene,  for  the  phrase  is  duly  under- 
lined in  the  message  from  Constantius  at  the  close  of  the 
act.  As  this  was  originally  to  have  ended  the  first  play 
of  the  contemplated  trilogy,  the  final  situation  is,  in  the 
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draft,  more  emphatic  than  it  ultimately  became.  Terr- 
ified at  the  prospect  of  Julian's  elevation  to  the  purple. 
Basil  offers  to  give  himCMakrina)if  he  will  refuse  it:  and 
(in  one  of  the  two  extant  versions')  it  is  only  then  that  the 
Emperor's  messenger  hands  Julian  the  letter  offering  him 
the  hand  ofcfieleniD    Thus  Julian  has  to  make  a  decisive 


Ichoice,  and,  in  choosingHelena^  breaks  away  from  the 
jUinfluences  which  might  have  reconciled  hinCto  Chris- 
ItianitY^)  But  this  antithesis  is  in  reality  hollow  and  arti- 
ficial. The  breach  between  Julian  and  "the  prophet 
of  Nazareth"  is  already  too  wide  to  be  be,a,)ed  hy  Ma- 
krina  or  any  one  else;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  realisa- 
tion of  this  fact  that  led  Ibsen  to  suppress  the  offer  of 
Makrina's  hand,  and  to  deprive  the  situation  of  the 
undue  importance  which  would  have  frfftp  aeeorded 
it  had  he  made  it  the  end,  not  merely  of  a,n  aet.  hut. 
of  a  plaj:. 

Had  he  adhered  to  his  original  design,  the  title  of  this 
first  part,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  have  been  Julian  and 
the  Philosophers.  The  second  part,  Julian's  Apostasy, 
was  to  have  differed  very  considerably  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  acts  as  they  now  stand.  The  present  fourth  act 
represents  two  acts  of  the  original  version,  which  were 
broken  up  into  no  fewer  than  seven  different  scenes.  The 
first  takes  place  in  Julian's  tent,  before  the  battle  at 
Argentoratum.  It  emphasises  the  perverse  sensuality  of 
Helena,  who  begs  Julian  to  hand  over  to  her  (h&jLemale 
cajatuses^after  the  victory,  in  order  that  she  may  either 
^opvej^hem  to  Christianity  oiCjjjjp-heiTi  and (renewjier 
youth  by  bathing  in  their  blood)  In  the  second  and  third 
scenes  we  see  the  crisis  of  the  battle  and  the  victory.     In 
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the  fourth  scene  Helena  again  appears,  and  we  have  a 
further  illustration  of  her  temperament  in  her  intense 
admiration  for  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  barbarian 
king,  Knodomar,  and  her  desire  that  Julian  should  tor- 
ture him,  mentally  if  not  physically.  The  second  act,  di- 
vided into  three  scenes,  takes  place  in  Paris  and  is  roughly 
similar  to  the  fourth  act  of  the  finished  play.  Its  chief 
nterest  lies  in  the  greater  clearness,  amounting  almost 
o  crudity,  with  which  Ibsen  portrays  the  morbid  min- 
ding ogglperstition  and  spnsiiallf7>i  fTeWa's  soul.    Her 


@ 


»avings  show  unmistakably  that  she  believes<^Ke  lov 
;o  whom  her  condition  is  due  to  have  been,  almost  in 


physical  fact,  tfieHBeing  whose  stigmata  she  adores;    so 


;hat    the    meaning   of  Julian's    cry   ofcT^alilea^)! "  be 


x>mes    doubly    evident.     The    third    act,    as    originally 


planned,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  fifth  act  of  the 
completed  play.  The  brief  and  fragmentary  draft  of  it 
which  we  possess  is  headed  "Fifth  Act,"  showing  that  it 
must  have  been  written  after  Ibsen  had  abandoned  the 
division  into  three  parts. 

We  have  narrative  schemes,  but  no  dramatic  versions, 
of  the  five  acts  of  the  second  play.  Evidently  the  poet 
carried  them  out  exactly  as  he  first  planned  them — to  the 
detriment,  one  cannot  but  believe,  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.  The  Danish  novelist  Bergsoe  recalls  a  conversa- 
tion with  Ibsen  in  which  he  rather  vehemently  declared 
his  intention  of  writing  a  play  in  nine  acts.  This  indi- 
cates pretty  clearly  that  he  at  first  conceived  the  symmet- 
rical scheme  of  three  plays  of  three  acts  each.  Had  he 
been  able  to  carry  this  out,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  reduce 
by  two  the  five  acts  of  The  Emperor  Julian,  he  would 
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doubtless  have  given  us  a  more  thoroughly  vitalised  work 
of  art. 


JWe  have  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  its  completion, ,  Ibsen 
confidently  regarded  Emperor  and  Galilean  as  his^iiasterr. 


® 


It  is  the  habit  of  many  artists  always  to  think  their 
last  work  their  best;    but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  was_one  of  jbsen's  foibles.     Moreover,  even  fowardjs 
thfendof  his  life>  when  the  poet  was  asked  hy  Professgr 
Schofield,  of  HarvardL  what  work  he  considered  hi 
est,  he  replied,  EJwveror  jind  Galilean.     If  this  was  his 
deliberate  and  lasting  opinion,  we  have  here  another  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  tendency,  so  frequent  among  authors, 
to  capricious  over- valuation  of  one  or  another  of  their  less 
successful   efforts.     Certainly  we   should  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  this  splendid  fresco  of  the  decadent  Empire  from 
^Jthe  list  of  Ibsen's  works;    but  neither  technically  nor  in-  ^»\ 
(fl/jtellectually — unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken — can  it  V 
I  rank  amonfl  his  masterpieces. 


all  historical  plays  it  is  perhaps  ^lie^most  strictly 
historical?  Apart  from  some  unimportant  chronologi- 
cal rearrangements,  the  main  lines  of  Julian's  career  are 
reproduced  with  extraordinatv^5^e|?tv^  The  individual 
occurrences  of  the  first  play  are  for  the  most  part  invented, 
and  the  dialogue  freely  composed ;  but  the  second  play 
is  a  menTmosfl jc^of  historical  or  legendacfeincidents,  while 
a  large  part  of  the,  dialogue  is  taken,  almost  word  for 
word,  either  from  Julian's  own  writings,  or  from  other 
historical  or  quasi-historical  documents.  I  will  try  to 
distinguish  briefly  between  the  elements  of  history  and 
fiction  in  the  first  play;   in  the  second  there  is  practi- 
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cally  no  fiction,  save  the  fictions  of  Gregory  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical historians. 

The  details  of  the  first  act  have  no  historical  founda- 
tion. Gallus  was  not  appointed  Caesar  on  any  siirh  oc- 
casion as  Ibsen  describes;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  hint 
of  any  intrigue  between  him  and  Helena.  The  character 
of  Agathon  is  fictitious,  though  all  that  is  related  of 
Julian's  life  in  Cappadocia  is  historical.  The  meeting 
with  Libanius  is  an  invention;  and  it  was  to  Nicomedia, 
not  to  Pergamus,  that  Julian  was  sent  shortly  after  the 
elevation  of  his  brother  to  the  second  place  in  the  Empire. 

The  chronological  order  of  the  events  on  which  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts  are  founded  is  reversed  by  Ibsen. 
Julian  fell  under  the  influence  of  Maximus  before  ever 
he  went  to  Athens.  Eunapius  relates  his  saying,  "I  go 
where  torches  light  themselves,  and  where  statues  smile," 
or  words  to  that  effect;  but  they  were  spoken  at  Perga- 
mus to  Chrysantius,  a  Neo-Platonist,  who,  while  depre- 
cating the  thaumaturgic  methods  of  Maximus,  averred 
that  he  himself  had  witnessed  this  marvel.  For  the  de- 
tails of  the  symposium  at  Ephesus  there  is  no  foundation, 
though  Gregory  and  others  relate  weird  legends  of  super- 
natural experiences  which  Julian  underwent  at  the  in- 
stance of  Maximus.  Not  till  after  the  disgrace  and  death 
of  Gallus  did  Julian  proceed  to  Athens,  where  he  did  not 
study  under  Libanius.  Indeed,  I  cannot  discover  that 
he  ever  personally  encountered  Libanius  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  It  is  true  that  Gregory  fl.no1  fta.si1 
were  his  fellow-students  at  Athens;  but  the  tender  friend- 
ship which  Ibsen  reprints  as  listing  b^w^en  tnftTn  ™ 
certainly  imaginary. 
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All  the  military  events  at  Paris,  and  the  story  of  Julian's 
victory  over  Knodomar,  are  strictly  historical.  Helena 
however,  did  not  die  at  Paris,  but  at  Vienne,  after  her 
husband  had  assumed  the  purple.  Her  death  was  said 
to  have  been  indirectly  due  to  a  jealous  machination  of 
p  the  Empress  Eusebia;  but  the  incident  of  the  poisoned 
'  fruit  is  quite  fictitious,  and  equally  so  are  the  vague  enor- 
mities revealed  in  the  dying  woman's  delirium.  From  the 
fact  that  Julian  is  strangely  silent  about  his  wife,  we  may 
conjecture  that  their  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one;  but 
this  is  all  the  foundation  Ibsen  had  to  build  upon.1 

For  the  scene  in  the  Catacombs  at  Vienne  there  is 
nothing  that  can  fairly  be  called  a  historic  basis.  It  is 
true  that,  after  assuming  the  purple,  Julian  did  at  one 
time  endanger  his  position  by  shutting  himself  away  from 
his  soldiery;  it  is  true,  or  at  least  it  is  related,  that 
Julian  "brought  from  Greece  into  Gaul  the  high  priest 
of  the  mysteries — the  Hierophant,  as  he  was  called  [not 
Maximus] — and  did  not  decide  to  rebel  until  he  had,  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  accomplished  the  prescribed  sacred 

1 1  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  quoting  at  this  point  an  extract 

from  a  review  of  Np.P-r\'K.Tul(ian  fhp.  Apostate,  in  whiVVf  T  t,ripr]f,Q  Siim- 

Tr^risp  fhp  rpafnn«  nf ffjian's  hatred  of  ChristiaqitvJ ^ggsU^.te 
was  ynmoved  bv  the  irieritsW  the  Christian  ethic,  evejTwhere  it 
coincided  with  his  own,  because  he  saw  it  so  flagrantfy'lgnorefr  by 
.the  corrupt  Christianity  of  his  dav.  A  puritan  in  the  purple,  he 
was  morallyjajo  Christian  to  be  a  Christian  of  the  fourth-century 
Cnurch.  j&mnrilvV'n'p.  ha.tp.ri  the.^flgftsimism  of  Christianity)— th^t, 
very  throw'ng-forward  offfts  hopes  to  the  life  hejEonfl  the  grav& 
\/  which  so  eminently  fitted  it  to  a  period  of  (social  catastrophS  and 


\rST%.       ^Ptonnfi  itg^jyffin  frnfl  hpT^TlcrnlWH  rnntr-nrntihle. 


and  regarded  the  average  Christian  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  brandy- 
tippler,  who  rejected  for  a  crude  stimulant  and  anodyne,  the  deli- 
neate lemonade  of  Neo-Platonic  polytheism.  Tfajrdt^  he  resented 
[what  he  called  the/^atheism^Sof  Christianity,  its  elimination  of  the 
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rites."  There  is  also  a  vague,  and  probably  mythical,  re- 
port of  his  having  gone  through  some  barbarous  cere- 
mony of  purification,  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his 
baptism.  On  such  slight  suggestions  did  Ibsen  build  up 
the  elaborate  fabric  of  his  fifth  act,  The  character  of 
Sallust,  like  that  of  Oribases,  is  historical :  but  of  any  ap- 
proach to  double-dealing  on  the  part  of  the  excellent 
Sallust  there  is  no  hint.  As  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  infidelity  of  the  living  Helena,  so  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  part  played  by  Helena  dead  in  determining 
Julian's  apostasy. 

While  Ibsen  invents,  however,  he  does  not  falsify;  it  is 
when  he  ceases  to  invent  (paradoxically  enough)  that 
falsification  sets  in.  In  all  essentials.  thisjRrst  play  is  a 
representation  of  tgeyouth  of  Julian  as  just  as  it  is  vivid. 
His  character  is  very  truly  portrayed — his  intellectual  and 
moral  earnestness,  his  superstition,  his  vanity,  his  brav- 
ery^  his  military  genius.  The  individual  scenes  are  full 
of  poetic  and  dramatic  inspiration.  There  may  be  some 
question,  indeed,  as  to  the  artistic  legitimacy  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  supernatural  in  the  third  act;  but  of  its 

divine  from  Nature,  leaving  it  inanimate  and  chilly.  ^jHlpurt.hlfr. 
lire  tne  earlierEmnernrs.  li"  rW™«rl  fWiimifrg^ 
the  Christian  potentially  and  probablvT  ifnot >actuallv^"bad  citizgh 
of  the  Jhlmpire.  (fifthly ,Jte  bated  the  aggressive  intolerant  of 
Christianity,  its  inabm]fflj&liyj^lld 'let  live,  its  polemical  paroxysms. 
and  iconoclastic  frenzies.  ...  These  were  the  main  elements  in 
his  anti-Christianity;  and  yet  they  are  not,  taken  together,  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  measureless  scorn  with  which  he  in- 
variably speaks  of  'Galileans.'  One,  osmnnt  hut,  fppl  that  Chris- 
tianity must  have  done  him  some  personal  injury,  not  nleftrjv  known 
fin  1'1'ft"  Was  he  simply  humiliated  by  the  hypocrisy  he  had  had  to 
practise  in  his  bovriood  and  vouth?  Or  was  Ibsen  right  in  divining 
some  pflinfn]  mystprv  behind  his  certainly  unsatisfactory  relations 
with  his  Christian  consortr  Hplpna.?" 
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^imaginative  power  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  drama 
progresses  in  an  ever-ascending  scale  of  interest  from  the 

roffilic-spectacular  opening,  through  the^philosophic^se^- 
nid  act,  the<5nvstic^third  act,  thejfl;irring  jind  terrible 
fourth  act,  up  to  the  magnificentTDoetic  melodrama*  of  the 
ifth.  In  a  slightly  old-fashioned,  romantic  style,  the 
play  is  as  impressive  to  the  imagination  as  it  is,  in  all  es- 
sentials, faithful  to  historic  fact. 

When  Julian  has  ascended  the  throne,  a  wholly  differ- 
ent method  of  treatment  sets  in.     We  could  almost  guess 
jjjj  ;rom  internal  evidence,  whatjH5sei?s  letter's  prove  to  be 
{^/  the  fact—that  he  underwent,  decisive  rha.n^of/mpntfl.l 
Tattitud^during  the  process  of  composition.     The  original 
first  part,  we  see  (that  is  to  say  the  three-act  play  which 
was  to  have  been  called  Julian  and  the  Philosophers)  was 
flnjfslied  some  time  before  January  18,  1871,  on  which 
^flate  he  tells  Hegel  that  he  isaLceady  at  work  on  the  sec- 
Jjrymd  part.     But  January  1tfQ^TJ^WflS  fh<*  vpr,7  day  on 

IT*) 


hich,  at  Versailles,  the  King  ofPrussia  was  proclaimed 
ijermanJBm^erojfr  so  that  the|jfirgfl:,ffi[fo  must  have  been 

ritten  ^ef ore^he  ^penalisation  of  German^  was  even 
to  berforeseejL  While  the  poet  was  engaged  upon  the 
S6(cond  part^&f  the  "trilogy"  he  then  designed,  he  was 


&. 


doubtless  brooding  over  the  great  event  of  January  18, 
and  gradually  realising  its  nature  and  consequences 
That  change  in  his  mental  attitude  was  taking-  place, 
which  in  his  letter  to  Hoffory  (p.  12)  hf^  dfsrribH  a?  tlv 
transition  from  g^iiatiQnal^oC^^^iar^andpoint .  While 
in  January  he  "confidently  hopes"  to  have  the  whole 
play  finished  in  June,  July  finds  him,  to  all  appearance,  no 
further   advanced,    and    (very    significantly)    asking   for 


y 
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"facts" — documents  of  detail — whereof,  in  writing  the 
first  play,  he  had  felt  no  need.  At  the  same  time  he  tells 
Hegel  that  the  critics  will  find  in  the  plav  thafrj>ositive 
view  of  the  worldjibr  which  they  have  long  been  clamour- 
ing— a  (Weltanschauung^  we  may  fairly  conjecture,  at 
which  he  has  arrived  during-  the  six  months'  interval 
•since  his  last  letter. 


?     Tt 


which  is  to  absorbrfxTth  Pa; 


What,  then,  was  that  "pnsiljyfi  Y" 
been  nothing  else  than^fc  theory  of  the  "third  p 


saa.ha 


and  Christianity!  and 


mn 

ityl 


aav£ 


is  to  mark,  as  it  were,  thevmaturity  of  the  r 
trast  to  its  Pa^juii  childhood  and  itsCJClirisi 
cence-^    (Compare  the  scene  between  Julian 


ace,  in  con- 
Christian  adoles- 
^neeJ  f  Com  pare  the  scene  between  Julian  and  Maxi- 
mus  at  the  end  of  Part  II.  Act  III.)  The  analogy 
between  this  theory  and  the  Nietzschean  conception 
of  the  "Overman"  need  not  here  be  emphasised.     It  is 

Sufficient     tO     note     that     Thgpn     had      pnmr^tp     nnnnPiV 


5v?rld-historSaas  moving,  unofofffie  guidance  of  a  Wj]l/ 
which    works    tl^ugh^Dlinded^TeTring^ anoV^sacrifice^ 
Jmrnan  instruments^  towards  afthird  empireS'  in  which 
the  wring  elements   ol  flesh   and    spirih  shall    b^jec- 


J 


onciiej 

It  may  seem  like  a  play  on  the  word  "empire"  to  con- 
nect this  concept  with  the  establishment  in  January, 
ISTLjfrf  a  politicafc^onfederation  of  petty  States^ompar^d 
with  which  even  Julian's  "orbis  terrarum"  wafa  world- 


empire  indee$L>  But  there  is  ample  proof  that  in  Ibsen's 
mind  Golitical  un^'fjf^^^^  the  formation  <oiLlarge  aggre- 
gates inspired  fry  a  f>nTnffiQ)f]  *i°^F-  figured  as  a  prelimi- 
nary (fo  the  (joining  of  the  "third  emptied     In  no  other 


sense  can  welread  the  letters  to  Hoffory  and  Brandesjpjted 


*+^ 
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above  (pp.  1QT  and  12) ;  and  I  give  in  a  foot-note1  a  refer- 
ence to  other  passages  of  similar  tenor.  "  But  Julian,"  it 
may  be  said,  "represented  precisely  the  ideal  oCffohtical 
cohesiojfivhich  was  revived  in  the^aification  of  Qejnr^ftp^ 
why,  then,  should.  Ibsen,  in  writing  the  second  play,  have 
(so  to  speak)  turnedCagainsbhis  hero?"     The  reason. 


±ne 

:(ajc 


think,  was  that  Ibsen  had  come  to  feel  thatd  loose  polit- 
ical unit^  could  be  of  little  avail  without  th^nkitua] 
fusionjmplied  in  a  worid-r^ligjoih  and  this  fusion  it  wai 
iftjfian's  tragic  error  to  opposed  He  was  a  political  im- 
perialist by  inheritance  and  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
what  he  really  care<Qoj^tii£j3oint  on  which  he  bent  his 
will,  was  the  (festojation  of  polytheism  with  all  its  local 
cults.  And^fiere  Ibsen  parted  company  with  himy  He 
full 


sgtSpat  hi  sea "j  to  the  full  with  fiflian^a  rebellion  againsti 
certain  phases  of  Christianity — against  <QQqk=worship. 
fl<eath- worship^  <$f£er- world lines^S^vpocj£\ymtoler^nce% 
He  had  himself  gon^  through  t|n*s  phase  of  feeling.  Dur- 
ing his  first  years  in  Rome,  he  had  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
ncient  worjq^f  light  and  glory  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
st  of  nleHTaevalli^  and  he  had  ardently  sympathised 
with  Julian's  passionate  resentment  against  the  creed 
which  had  defamed  and  defaced  the  old  bea_uty_jn_tlie 
name  of  atruth  that  was  so  radically.  coxrjjLpteiLa&iflJje 

1  For  the  letter  to  Hoffory,  see  Corresvondence,  Letter  198.  The 
letter  to  Brandes  is  numbereoULL^u.  See  also  letters  to  Hegel  (177Y, 
and  to  Brandes  (206) .  I  may  also  refer  to  an  extract  from  Ibsen's 
*£>  common-place  book,  published  in  the  Die  neue  Rundschau,  December 
190(5.  ID  which  hp  savs.  ll  WpjaiTfrh  flti  *ho  t'C'lf  An^  f,hl|,*y  fa*h«r- 
lands  of  Germany:  but  t]^' four-and-thirty  fatherlands  of  Europg 
are  equally  ridiculous"  T^fth^Arnfri^"  ig  frmtent.  with  <™&\  or — for 
the  present — with  two."  For  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  thift 
subject1  see  the  NiriP.te.p.nlh  Century  and  After.  February  1907. 
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no  longer  trjie.  In  this  mood  he  had  conceived  and  in 
great  measure  executed  the  First  Part,  as  we  now  possess 
it.  But  further  study  of  detail,  in  the  light  of  that  new 
political  conception  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  events 
of  1870-71,  had  shown  him  that  the^cret  of  Julian's 
<  faHurgJay  in  the  hopeless^pferiority  of  the  religion!  he 
championed  ^o7the  religion  he  attacked)  That  religion, 
with  all  its  corruptions,  came  to  seem  a^lfecessary  stags 
in  the  ^volution  of  humanTEfe;  and  the  poet  asked  him- 
self, perhaps,  whether  he,  any  more  than  Julian,  had  even 
now  -a  m5fe^practical  substitute  to  offer  in  its  place.  In 
this  sense,  I  take  it,  we  must  read  his  repeated  assertion 
that  he  had  put  into  the  play  much  of  his  own  "spiritual 
experience."  In  the  concept  of  the  ffiEnTrd  empirfe"  he 
found,  I  repeat,  {fEe  keystone  to  his  arch  of  thought^  to 
which  everything  else  must  be  brought  into  due  relation. 
It  entirely  djominate3^nd  conditioned  the  whole  of  the 
econd  play^ 
^But.  what  was  thecTeff^cT^bf  the  concept?     It  was  to 


W 


mak^Julian^^|naythinopln  the  hands  of 'some,  .power, 

some  implicitly-postulated  CVorld-WilK  working  slowly, 
deviously,  but  relentlessly  towards  a  far-off <dimly-diyin£c3L:« 
i  Consummation^     Christianity,  no  doubt,  was  also  an  in- 

^~    Ijjljj    i  ■     I  "^  >|W^— — — ■      ■      n»in»i«lii»i«n...«ii...OT.  I     ■  if  ■ 

strument  of  this  power;    but  it  was  an  instrument  pre- 
destined (for  the  moment)  to 
►orient 


onouraBJe  uses,  while  its 


as  fated  to^dTshonou^.     Thus  the  process  of 

J  the  Second  Part  is  a  gradual  sapping  of  Julian's  inteHi- 

gence   and    power   of   moral  discrimination:     while   the 

^ — ^a^^g^x  JL«««m  i  i      n   i  i»i  i     i  ■■  ■ ^—W — ■ WWW  an ■ 

^  orld-WjT),  acting  always  on  the  side  of<r]jjjfit.ia.niffi.  be- 
comes indistinguishable  from"flie  mechanical  Providence 
of  the  vulgar,  melodramatist. 
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f  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  historical  or  philo- 
sophical value  of  the  theory  of  the  "third  empire. "  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  effect  upon  the  play  has  been 
artistically  <disastrouS?    It  has  led  Ibsen  to  <£o%  the  dic^ 

ainst  JulianA  a  way  from  which  even  a  Father  of  the 
Church  might  have  shrunk.  He  has  not  only  accepted 
uncritically  all  the  invectives  of  Gregory,  and  the  other 
Christian  assailants  of  "Antichrist,"  but  he  has  given  to 
many  historic  events  a  fictitious  twist,  and  always  to 
Julian's  disadvantage.1 

It  would  need  a  volume  to  apply  to  each  incident  of 
the  Second  Part  the  test  of  critical  examination.  I  must 
be  content  with  a  rough  outline  of  the  distorting  effect 
of  the  poet's  preoccupation  with  his  "wprld-histnuic" 
idea. 

In  the  first  place,  he  makes  Julian,  murl^m^r^  of  ..a 
persecu^rrMian  even  his  enemies  allege  him  to  have  been. 
Nothing  is  more  rrvtQin  than  thatcjuli^5^was  sincerely 
convinced  of  the  i^eflSca^v  of  violence  as  a  means  of  con- 
version, and  keenly  alive  to  the  impolicy  of  conferring 
upon  his  opponents  the  distinction  of  martyrdom.  Tried 
by  the  standards  of  his  age,  he  was  a  marvelloushfFumanfo 
man.  Compared  with  Vn'c  ritf^l^^rmctgrTPHi^  hi§  cousin 
Con stan tins)  his  b^^ex-fifcajjjig^— to  go  no  further  back 
among  wearers  of  the  purple — he  seems  like  a  being  of 

(another  race.  It  is  quite  true,  as  his  enemies  allege ,  t^at 
his  clemency  was  politic  as  well  as  humane ;  but,  what- 
ever its  motives,  it  was  real  and  consistent.  Gregory, 
while  trying  to  make  him  out  a  monster,  explicitly  and 

1  He  has  also,  I  think,  taken  too  seriously  Julian's  ironic  self- 
caricature  in  the  Misopogon. 
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repeatedly  complains  that  he  denied  to  Christians  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Saint  Jerome  speaks  of  his  "blan- 
da  persecutio  " — persecution  by  methods  of  mildness.  The 
[worst  that  can  be  alleged  against  him  is  a  lack  of  diligence 
[in  punishing  popular  outrages  upon  the  Christians  (gen- 
erally of  the  nature  of  reprisals)  which  occurred  here  and 
there  under  his  rule.  That  he  incited  to  such  riots  is 
nowhere  alleged;  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  his 
failure  to  repress  them  was  due  to  malicious  inertia  or  to 
actual  lack  of  power.  The  policing  of  the  empire  can- 
not have  been  an  easy  matter,  and  Julian  was  occupied, 
during  the  whole  of  his  brief  reign,  in  concentrating  his 
forces  for  the  Persian  expedition.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  his  tolerance  rose  to  the  pitch  of  impartial- 
ity. Hejfavoured  Pami/ns^  ancf  he  more  or  less  oppressed 
Chnstiag^  though  a  considerable  part  of  his  alleged 
oppression  lay  in  the  withdrawal  of  extravagant  privileges 
conferred  on  them  by  his  predecessors,  in  his  attempt 
to  undo  some  of  the  injustices  that  Christians  had  com- 
mitted during  their  forty  years  of  predominance — such 
as  the  seizure  of  temple  glebes  and  so  forth — he  was 
doubtless  guilty,  on  hls^jrwnj account,  of  more  than  one 
rfi justice.  M&xong  breeds  wromK  and,  in  a  time  of  re- 
ligious  dissolution  and  reconstructiofa^equitv  fc  always  at 
the  mercv  of  passic^,  (resentment  and  greeoy  There  was 
even,  in  some  of  Julian's  proceedings,  a  sort  of  perfidy  and 
insolence  that  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  the 
Christians.  It  would  not  be  altogether  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  having  instituted  against  the  new  religion  a  cam- 
paign of  chicanery;  but  that  is  something  wholly  differ- 
ent from  a  campaign  of  blood.     The  alleged  "martyr- 
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doms  "  of  his  reign  are  few  in  number,1  are  recounted  by 
late  and  prejudiced  authorities,  are  accompanied  by  all 
the  manifestly  fabulous  details  characteristic  of  such 
stories,  and  are  none  of  them,  with  the  smallest  show  of 
credibility,  laid  to  the  account  of  Julian  himself. 
[  But  what  is  the  impression  we  recfrivp^irnm  Thseja^> 
We  are  given  tojmdpr^anH  that  Julian  drifted  into  a  cam- 
paign of  sarx^uinarv  atrocity,  full  of  horrors  as  great  as 


those  recorded  or  imagined  of  theC^eTsecutions^under 
Decius  or  Diocletian.  It  is  made  to  seem,  ypnrpnvpr  that 
he  was  p^sTmaHy  eoneernjj[  fa  some  of  the  {'worst ~"jhf 
these  horrors.  We  are  asked  to  conceive  his  life  as  hein^ 
passed  with  the  njingled  shrieks  and  psalms)  of  his  vicr 
tims  ringing  in  his  ears.     He  is  made  to  gloat  in  imag- 


ination over  their  physical  agonies.  ("Where  are  the 
Galileans  now?  Some  under  the  executioner's  hands, 
others  flying  through  the  narrow  streets,  ashy  pale  with 
terror,  their  eyes  starting  from  their  heads,"  &c,  &c; 
p.  314).  He  is  haunted  in  his  last  hours  by  ghastly 
visions  of  whole  troops  of  martyrs.  Moreover,  hi/perse- 
c'UtSnPkre  made  parti  cular1vflT^efjjl>w  ijheffl.et.  that 
they  either  fall  upon  or  threaten  hi£personal  frJegB^.  The 
companion  of  his  childhood,  iVgathon  (a  fictitious  per- 
sonage) ,  is  goaded  by  remorseless  cruelty  to  that  madness 
which  eventually  makes  him  the  assassin  of  Antichrist. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzu&is  first,  made  (what  he  never  was) 
Julian's  most  cherished  comrade.  «n,d  is  th^n  shown  «.s 
doing  what  he  never  did — playing  a  noble  and  heroic 

1  Between  fifteen  and  twent^are  enumerated  by  Allard  (Jidien 
VApostat),  a  writer  who  gravely  reproduces  the  most  extravagant 
figments  of  the  hagiographers. 
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part  in  personally  defying  the  tyrant.  Mad  and  mon- 
strous designs  are  attributed  to  Julian,  such  as  that  of 
searching  out  (with  the  aid  of  tortures)  and  destroying  all 
the  writings  of  the  Christians.  This  trait  appears  to  be 
suggested  by  a  letter  from  Julian  to  the  Prefect  of  Egypt 
enjoining  him  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the  books  which 
had  belonged  to  George,  Bishop  of  Alexandria:  "He  had 
many  of  them  concerning  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and 
many  of  them  that  contained  the  doctrines  of  the  im- 
pious Galileans.  I  would  willingly  see  the  last-named  all 
destroyed,  if  I  did  not  fear  that  some  good  and  useful 
books  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  destroyed  by  mistake. 
Make,  therefore,  the  most  minute  search  concerning 
them.  In  this  search  the  secretary  of  George  may  be  of 
great  help  to  you.  .  .  .  But  if  he  try  to  deceive  you  in  this 
affair,  submit  him  immediately  to  the  torture."  It  is 
needless  to  remark  upon  the  difference  between  a  rhe- 
torical wish  that  all  the  Christian  books  in  a  particular 
library  might  be  destroyed,  and  an  actual  attempt  to 
annihilate  all  the  Christian  writings  in  the  world.  Thus 
not  only  are  the  clearest  evidences  of  Julian's  abstention 
from  violence  disregarded,  but  all  sorts  of  minor  inci- 
dents are  misrepresented  to  his  disadvantage. 

A  particularly  grave  injustice  to  his  character  meets 
us  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  Second  Part.  The 
execution  of  the  Treasurer.  Ursuhis.  by  the  military  tri- 
bunal which  Julian  appointed  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
is  condemned  by  all  historians  and  was  regretted  by 
Julian  himself.  No  doubt  he  was  culpably  remiss  in 
not  preventing  it;  butCTDlejft|frTtnout  the  slightest  war? 
rant,  ffives  his  conduct  a  peculiarly  odious  character  in 
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making  it  appear  that  he  deliberatel^pprifir^  thf  M 
man  to  his  resentment  of  a  blow  administered  to  his 

.nity^tfa^the  matter  of  the  Easter  Ambassadors.    There    . 
is  nothing  whatever  to   connect   Ursulus   with  this   in- 
cident. ^ 

The  failure  of  Julian's  efforttEorebuild  the  Temple\f 
J^rulalenfjg  a  matter  of  unquestioned  history.  It  is  im- 
possible now  to  determine,  though  it  is  easy  to  conjecture, 
what  natural  accidents  were  magnified  by  fanaticism  into 
supernatural  intervention.  But  what  does  Ibsen  do  ? 
He  is  not  even  content  with  the  comparatively  rational 
account  of  the  matter  given  by  Gregory  within  a  few 
months  of  its  occurrence.  He  adopts  Ammian's  later 
and  much  exaggerated  account;  he  makes  Jovian,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  avouch  it  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  eye-witness;  and,  to  give  the  miracle  a  still 
more  purposeful  significance,  he  represents  it  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  conversion  of  Jovian,  who  was  to  be 
Julian's  successor,  and  the  undoer  of  his  work.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  be  a  quite  admissible 
re-arrangement  of  history,  designed  to  save  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  character.  But  the  very  fa  of  tliaj  fill  ft 
[poet  is,  throughout  the  play,  so  obviously  sacrificing  dra- 
matic economy  and  concentration  to  historic  accuracy, 
renders  thisfj^eightening  of  the  alleged  miracle\some- 
thinff  very  like,  a  falsification  of  evidence.  It  arises,  of  _£ 
course,  from  ^odesire  to  be  unjust  to  Juliam  for  whom  Q^S* 
Ibsen's  s/ffnpathy  remains  unmistakable^  but  from  a  de- 
terminationTb  make  him  th<]|ragic  victim^of  tfvVorld- 
pitilessly  ttsinfi  hTn\  as  an  instrument  to  its  far-off 
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l    But  this  conception  of  a  vague  external  power  inter- 
fering at  all  sorts  of  critical  moments  to  hafflp  deigns 


of  which,  for  one  reason  o^nothej^jt  disapproves,  he- 
longs  to  the  very  essence  df^rnelodram^,  Therefore  the 
incident  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  brings  with  it  pain- 
ful associations  of  The  Sign  of  the  Cross;  and  still  more 
suggestive  of  that  masterpiece  is  the  downfall  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  which  brings  the  second  act 
of  the  Second  Part  to  a  close.  Here,  the  poet  deliberately 
dep&rts  from  history  for  the  sake  of  a  theatrical  effect. 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  not  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, nor  in  any  way  that  even  suggested  a  miracle. 
It  was  simply  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  though  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  how  the  conflagration  arose,  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  work  of  Christians  cannot  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unreasonable. 

An  incident  of  which  Ibsen  quite  uncritically  accepts 
the  accounts  of  Julian's  enemies  is  his  edict  imposing 
what  we  should  now  call  a  test  on  the  teachers  in  public 
(municipal)  schools.  This  was  probably  an  impolitic 
act;  but  an  act  of  frantic  tyranny  it  certainly  was  not. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  in  Julian's  eyes  sacred  books. 
They  were  the  Scriptures  of  his  religion;  and  he  decreed 
that  they  should  not  be  expounded  to  children,  at  the 
public  expense,  by  "atheists"  who  (unless  they  were  hypo- 
crites as  well)  were  bound  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt 
on  them  as  religious  documents.  It  is  not  as  though 
Christians  of  that  age  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
to  treat  the  Olympian  divinities  with  the  decent  rever- 
ence with  which  even  an  agnostic  teacher  of  to-day  will 
speak  of  the  Gospel  story.     Such  tolerance  was  foreign 
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to  the  whole  spirit  of  fourth-century  Christianity.  It 
was  nothing  if  not  intolerant;  and  the  teacher  would 
have  been  no  good  Christian  who  did  not  make  his  les- 
sons the  vehicle  of  proselytism.  There  is  something  a 
little  p^rgTdoxicaDa  the  idea  that  jjlexaac^should  go  the 


length  of  endowing  the  propagation  of  Cntolerancfe.  It 
is  quite  false  to  represent  Julian's  measure  as  an  attempt 
|t±n  deprive  Cftrfctia.nsj>f  all  instruction^  and  hurl  them  back 
into  ^teratSbarbarism\  He  explicitly  states  that  Christ- 
ian children  are  as  welcome  as  ever  to  attend  the  schools. 


^  As  the  drama  draws  to  a  close,  Ibsen  showyliis  herb 
111  at  every  step  more  dSitifuIlv  hoodwinked}  ar^Oed  astray 
"*|  by  the  remorseless  World -^Yj|p  He  regains,  towards  the 
Cencf^a  certain  tragic  djgnity1  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his 
sanity.     "Quos    deus    vult    perdere    prius    dementat." 

(Now,  there  iCnoVeal  evidence  for  th^Tfrenzied  megalo- 
mania? the  "flfl'sarenwahn ."  whirh  the  pnet  attributes 
to  Jjjlian.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  his  conduct  of  the 
Persian  expedition  was  so  rash  and  desperate  as  it  is 
represented  to  be.  Gibbon  (no  bTind  partisan  of  Juli- 
an's) has  shown  that  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  even  for 
the  burning  of  the  fleet.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  lay, 
not  so  much  in  burning  it,  as  in  having  it  there  at  all. 
Even  as  events  fell  out,  the  result  of  the  expedition  was 
by  no  means  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the 
Roman  arms.  The  commonplace,  self-indulgent  Jovian 
brought  the  army  off,  ignominiously  indeed,  but  in  tol- 
erable preservation.  Had  Julian  lived,  who  knows  but 
that  the  burning  of  the  ships  might  now  have  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  audacities  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare?  i—^  -^^^^v 
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It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  any  poet  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  the  wholly  unhistoric  "I  am 
hammering  the  Emperor's  coffin,"  and  "Thou  hast  con- 
quered, Galilean ! "  They  certainly  fell  in  too  aptly  with 
Ibsen's  scheme  for  him  to  think  of  weighing  their  evi- 
dences. But  one  significant  instance  may  be  noted  of 
the  way  in  which  he  twists  things  to  the  detriment  either 
of  Julian's  cj^ajjajgigr,  or  of  his  sanity .  In  the  second 
scene  of  the  fifth  act,  he  makes  Julian  contemplate  sui- 
cide by  drowning,  in  the  hope  that,  if  his  body  disap- 
peared, the  belief  would  spread  abroad  that  he  had  been 
miraculously  snatched  up  into  the  communion  of  the  gods. 
Now  Gregory,  it  is  true,  mentions  the  design  of  suicide; 
but  he  mentions  it  as  an  incident  of  Julian's  delirium 
after  his  wound.  Gregory's  virulence  of  hatred  makes  him 

at  best  a  suspected  witness;  but  even   he  did   not  hold 

* 
Julian  capable  of  so  mad  a  fantasy  before  his  intellect 

had  been  overthrown  by  physical  suffering  and  fever. 

ThusJromstepto  steD^roughout^the  Second  Part, 

does  IbseigTcTTsDaraffe^and  degrade  his  herob    It  is  not  for 

me  to  discus^lhe  vaTSfrof  the  mneentionj^  tKT7' third 

egrptraf'  to  whieh  poorGnlian  wfl.s  s^rTfi7^>      But  one 

hing   we   may  sav  with  confidence—namely,   that  the 

^ork  by  such  extremely 


to  it 


lethods  as  those  which  Ibsen  attributes 
So  far  as  its  incidents  are  concerned,  the  Second 


Part  might  have  been  designed  by  a  superstitious  hagiol- 
ogist,  or  a  melodramatist  desirous  of  currying  favour 
I  with  the  clergy.  Nay,  it  might  almost  seem  as  though 
the  spirit  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus — himself  a  dramatist 
after  a  fashion — had  entered  into  Ibsen  during  the  com- 
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position  of  the  play.     Certain ly ,  if  the  CSVorld- WjlP  de-    y^- 
creed  that  Julian  should  l^jesacrijjcedJhi  the  cause  of  the 
jlu-ger  Imperialism^  made  of  Ibsen,  tqo,  its  instrument 


for  completing  the  immolation. 

In  translating  Kejser  og  Galilceer  I  was  enabled  (by 
arrangement)  to  avail  myself  of  occasional  aid  from  Miss 
Catherine  Ray's  version  of  the  play,  published  in  1876. 
To  Miss  Ray  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
English  translator  of  Ibsen,  as  Mr.  Gosse  was  his  first 
expositor.  The  text  of  my  earlier  rendering  has  been 
very  carefully  revised  for  the  present  edition. 

One  difficulty  has  encountered  me  at  every  turn.  The 
Norwegians  use  only  one  word — Riget  (German  das 
Reich) — to  cover  the  two  ideas  represented  in  English 
by  "empire"  and  "kingdom."  In  most  cases  "empire" 
is  clearly  the  proper  rendering,  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  speak  in  English  of  the  Roman  or  the  Byzantine  King- 
dom. But  it  would  be  no  less  impossible  to  say,  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "Thine  is  the  empire  and  the  power  and 
the  glory."  In  the  scene  with  Maximus  in  Ephesusvand 
in  several  other  passages,  I  have  used  the  word^jgmpirej 
where  C^TngfjnTn'."  in  its  Biblical  sense,  would  have  been 
preferable,  were  it  not  necessary  to  keep  the  analogy  or 
contrast  hpfarppn   th^ /f^rnpgrap  *nr\  thgr^snrntu^l   "em- 


pire"  clearly  before  the  reader's  mind.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  act  of  Caesar's  Apostasy,  where  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  interwoven  with  the  dialogue,  I  have  been 
forced  to  fall  back  on  "kingdom."  The  reader,  then, 
will  please  remember  that  these  two  words  stand  for 
one — Riget — in  the   original. 
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The  verse  from  Homer  quoted  by  Julian  in  the  third 
act  of  the  second  play  occurs  in  the  twentieth  book  of  the 
Odyssey  (line  18).  Ibsen  prints  the  sentence  which  fol- 
lows it  as  a  second  hexameter  line;  but  either  he  or  one 
of  his  authorities  has  apparently  misread  the  passage 
in  the  treatise  Against  the  Cynic  Heraclius,  on  which  this 
scene  is  founded.  No  such  line  occurs  in  Homer;  and  in 
the  attack  on  Heraclius,  the  phrase  about  the  mad  dog 
appears  as  part  of  the  author's  text,  not  as  a  quotation. 
I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  "render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  print  the  phrase  as  Julian's 
own. 
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CHARACTERS 


F.m.'pp.mfs  sist.pr 

.^Prince  G-ajj.ttk.  the  Emperor's 

cousin. 
^Prince        Julian.        Gallus's 

younger  half-brother. 
Memnon,    an   Ethiopian,   the 

Emperor's  body-slave. 
Potamon,  a  goldsmith. 
Phocion,  a  dyer. 
Eunapius,  a  hairdresser. 
A  Fruit-seller. 
A  Captain  of  the  Watch. 
A  Soldier. 
A  Painted  Woman. 
A  Paralytic  Man. 
A  Blind  Beggar. 
Agathon,  son  of  a  Cappado- 

cian  vine-grower. 
^Libanius,  a  Philosopher. 


3IL   OF    CAESAREA. 


y^HE  Emperor  Constantius.  L-Basil 

The  Empress  Eusebia.  ^Ballust  of  Perusia. 

^^The   Princess   Hfj/kna.   the   ^Hekebolius,  a  Theologian. 


^JMaximus  the  Mystic. 
Eutherius,  Julian's  chamber* 

lain. 
Leontes,  a  Quaestor. 
Myrrha,  a  slave. 
Decentius,  a  Tribune. 
Sintula,   Julian  s  Master  o} 

the  Horse. 
Florentius,  I  ~  , 

Severus,       )  Generals- 
^)ribases,  a  Physician. 

TT  '  >  Subalterns. 

Varro,  J 

Maurus,  a  Standard-bearer. 

Soldiers,  church-goers,  heathen 
onlookers,  courtiers,  priests, 
students,  dancing  girls,  ser- 
vants, the  Quaestor's  retinue, 
Gallic  warriors. 

Visions  and  voices. 


^jREGORY    OF  NAZIAfffajS. 

The  first \  act/passes  in(JJonstantinoph,  the  second  ivC^AUienJs,  the 
third  in  l&phesus^Hhe  fourth,  tnjLuteticfoin  Gaul,  and  the  fifth  in 
rwnna^ Vienne\  in  the  same  province.     The  acti/™  *lfa  fin™ 


wring  the  ten  years  between  a.d.  351  and  a.d.  361. 
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PLAY  IN   FIVE  ACTS 


ACT   FIRST 


in  Gonstan^jw^^.     The  scene  is  an  open 
place,  with  trees,  bushes,  anc^ror^hrf^im.  xfatufi*.  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  Palqc^. In  the  back- 

ground,  fully  illuminated,  stands  th^Tn^perifl  Chapei. 
To  the  right  a  marble  balustrade,  from  which  a  stair- 
case  leads  down  to  the  water.  Between  the  pines  and 
cypresses  appear  glimpses  of  the  B^sphorus  and  the 
Asiatic  coast. 

ice  in  t\e  chv^1  Soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
stand  on  the  church  steps.  Great  crowds  of  wor- 
shippers stream  in.  Beggars,  cripples,  and  blind 
men  at  thp,  dnnrs.  Heathen  onlookers,  fruit-sellers, 
and  water-carriers  fill  up  the  place. 


Hymn  of  Praise. 

\Inside  the  church.} 

Never-ending  adoration 
To  the  Cross  of  our  salvation! 
'The  S^rpenT^s  hurled 
To  the  deepest  abyss ; 
The  Capihjrules  the  world: 
All  is  peace,  all  is  bliss. 
39 
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* 

POTAMON    THE    GOLDSMITH. 

[Carrying  a  paper  lantern,  enters  f win  tlce  left,  taps  one 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  shoulder,  and  asks:]  Hist,  good 
friend — when  comes  the  Emperor? 

The  Soldier. 
I  cannot  tell. 

Phocion  the  Dyer. 

i  [In  the  crowd,  turning  his  head.]  The  Emperor  ?  Did 
not  some  one  ask  about  the  Emperor?  The  Emperor 
will  come  a  little  before  midnight — just  before.  I  had  it 
from  Memnon  himself. 

Eunapius  the  Barber. 

[Rushes  in  hastily  and  pushes  a  Fruit-seller  aside.]  Out 
of  the  way,  heathen!  , 

The  Fruit-seller. 
Softly,  sir! 

Potamon. 
The  swine  grumbles! 

Eunapius. 
Dog,  dog! 

Phocion. 

Grumbling  at  a  well-dressed  Christian — at  a  man  of 
the  Emperor's  own  faith! 

Eunapius. 

[Knocks  the  Fruit-seller  down.]  Into  the  gutter  with 
you! 
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PdTAMON. 

>    That's  right.     Wallow  there,  along  with  your  gods! 

Phocion. 

[Beating    him    ivith    his    stick.]     Take     t  h  a  t — and 

t  h  a  t — and  that! 
i 

EUNAPIUS. 

[Kicking  him.\  And  t  h  i  s — and  this!  I'll  baste 
your  god-detested  skin  for  you! 

[The  Fruit-seller  hastens  away. 

\  y  Phocion. 

9f  tfK  [With  the  evident  intention  of  being  heard  by  the  Cap- 
-Jr  tain  of  the  Guard.]  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some 
one  should  bring  this  scene  to  our  blessed  Emperor's 
ears.  The  Emperor  has  lately  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  the  way  in  which  we  GH3stia5  citizens  consort  with 
the^neatn^n,  just  as  if  no  gulf  divided  us 

Potamon. 

You  refer  to  that  placard  in  the  market-places  ?  I  too 
have  read  it.  And  I  hold  that,  as  there  is  both  true  and 
false  gold  in  the  world 

Eunapius. 
we  ought  not  to  clip  every  one  with  the  same 


shears;  that  is  my  way  of  thinking.     There  are  still  zeal- 
ous souls  among  us,  praise  be  to  God! 

Phocion. 

We  are  far  from  being  zealous  enough,  dear  brethren! 
See  how  boldly  these  scoffers  hold  up  their  heads.     How 
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many  of  this  rabble,  think  you,  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross 
or  of  the  fish  on  their  arms  ? 

Potamon. 

Not  many — and  yet  they  actually  swarm  in  front  of 
the  Imperial  Chapel 

Phocion. 
f on  such  a  thrice-sacred  night  as  this 


Eunapius. 
blocking  the  way  for  true  sons  of  the  Church 

A  Painted  Woman. 
[In  the  crowd.]     Are  Donatists  true  sons  of  the  Church  : 

Phocion. 
What  ?     A  Donatist  ?     Are  you  a  Donatist  ? 

Eunapius. 
What  then  ?     Are  not  you  one  ? 

Phocion. 
I?     I?     May  the  lightning  blast  your  tongue! 

Potamon. 

[Making   the  sign   of   the  cross.]      May  plague   and 
Doils ! 

Phocion. 

A  Donatist!)  You  carrion!     You  rotten  tree! 
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POTAMON. 

Right,  right! 

Phocion. 
You  brand  for  Satan's  furnace! 

Potamon. 
Right!     Give  it  him;  give  it  him,  dear  brother! 

Phocion. 

[Pushing  the  Goldsmith  away.]  Hold  your  tongue;  get 
yfou  behind  me.  I  know  you  now; — you  are  Potamon 
the  Manichaean! 

Eunapius. 

A  ^Tanichsear^?    A  stinking  heretic!     Faugh,  faugh! 

Potamon. 

f  [Holding  up  his  paper  lantern.]     Heyday!     Why,  you 
are  Phocion  the  Dyer,  of  Antioch!     T3ie~CainiiSi 

Eunapius. 
Woe  is  me,  I  have  held  communion  with  falsehood! 

Phocion. 
Woe  is  me,  I  have  helped  a  son  of  Satan! 

Eunapius. 
[Boxing  his  ear.]     Take  that  for  your  help! 

Phocion. 
[Returning  the  blow.]     Oh,  you  abandoned  hound! 
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POTAMON. 

Accursed,  accursed  be  ye  both! 

[A  general  fight;    laughter  and  derision  among  the 
onlookers. 


The  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

<  [Calls  to  the  soldiers.]     The  Emperor  comes! 

[The   etfmhatants   are   'parted  and  carried   with   the 
stream  of  other  worshippers  into  the  church. 

Hymn  of  Praise. 
[From  the  high  altar.] 

The  Serpent  is  hurled 
.  To  the  deepest  abyss; — 

The  Lamb  rules  the  world, — 
[All  is  Pjeaceyall  is  bliss! 

The  Court  enters  in  stately  procession  from  the  left. 
Priests  with  censers  go  before;  after  them  men-at- 
arms  and  torch-bearers,  cowjjgxsjamL&ody  guards.  In 
their  midst  the  Empero^LConstantius^  a  man  of 

nrty-four^ 
wul 


of  distinguished  appearance,  beardless, 
rown  curly  hair;  his  eyes  have  a  dark,  dis- 
trustful expression;  his  gait  and  whole  deportment 
betray  uneasiness  and  debility*  Beside  him,  on  his 
left,  walks  the  g&jpRESS  EusebTa,  a  pale,  delicate 
woman,  the  same  age  as  theJEmperpr.  Behind  the 
imperial  pair  follows  fjgNCE, JuliaS)  a  not  yet  J idly 
developed  youth  of  nineteen.  He  has  black  hair  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  beard,  sparkling  brown  eiies  with 
a  rapid  glnnr.p.;  his  court-dress  sits  badly  upon  him; 
his  manners  are  nntahhj  awlpward  and  abrupt.  The 
F,i6ju>rgf<i  fif<?/p£)  ^e<±?RiN€ESs  Helena,  avoluptu- 
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ous  beauty  of  twenty -five,  follows,  accompanied  by 
maidens  and  older  women.  Courtiers  and  men-at- 
arms  close  the  procession.  The  Emperor's  body-slave. 
^emmokT)*  heavily-built,  magnificently-dressed  Ethi- 
opian, is  among  them . 

The  Emperor. 

[Stops  suddenly,  turns  round  to  Prince  Julian,  and 
asks  sharply.]     Where  is  Gallus  ? 

/  Julian. 

[ Turning    i^le.]     Gallus?     What    would    you    with 
Gallus  ? 

The  Emperor. 

There,  I  caught  you! 

Julian. 
Sire ! 

The  Empress. 

[Seizing  the  Emperor's  hand.]     Come;  come! 

The  Emperor. 
Conscience  cried  aloud.     What  are  you  two  plotting  ? 

Julian. 
We? 

The  Empeeor. 
You  and  he! 

The  Empress. 

Oh,  come;  come,  Constantius! 
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The  Emperor. 
So  black  a  deed!     What  did  the  oracle  answer? 

Julian. 
The  oracle!     By  my  Holy  Redeemer 


The  Emperor. 

If  any  one  maligns  you,  he  shall  pay  for  it  at  the  stake. 
[Draws  the  Prince  aside.]  Oh,  let  us  hold  together, 
Julian!     Dear  kinsman,  let  us  hold  together! 

Julian. 
•  Everything  lies  in  your  hands,  my  beloved  lord. 

The  Emperor. 
My  hands ! 


Julian. 
Oh,  stretch  them  in  mercy  over  us! 

The  Emperor. 
My  hands  ?     What  was  in  your  mind  as  to  my  hands  ? 

Julian. 

^   l[Grasps  his  hands  and  kisses  them.]     The  Emperor's 
hinds  are  white  and  cool. 


The  Emperor. 

What  else  should  they  be  ?     What  was  in  your  mind  ? 
Tjhere  I  caught  you  again! 
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Julian. 

[Kisses  them  again.]  They  are  like  rose-leaves  in  this 
moonlight  night. 

The  Emperor. 
Well,  well,  well,  Julian! 

The  Empress. 
Forward;  it  is  time. 

The  Emperor. 

To  go  in  before  the  presence  of  the  Lord!  I — I!  Oh, 
pray  for  me,  Julian!  They  will  offer  me  the  consecrated 
wine.     I  see  it!     It  glitters  in  the  golden  chalice  like 

serpents'   eyes [Shrieks.]     Bloody  eyes !     Oh, 

Jesus  Christ,  pray  for  me! 

The  Empress. 
The  Emperor  is  ill ! 

The  Princess  Helena. 

Where  is  Caesarius  ?  The  physician,  the  physician — 
summon  him! 

The  Empress. 

[Beckons.]     Memnon,  good  Memnon! 

[SJie  speaks  in  a  low  voice  to  the  slave. 

Julian. 
j  [Softly.]     Sire,  have  pity,  and  send  -me  far  from  here. 
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The  Emperor. 
Where  would  you  go? 

Julian. 

To  Egypt.     I  would  fain  go  to  Egypt,  if  you  think  fit. 
So  many  go  thither — into  the  great  solitude. 

The  Emperor. 

Into  the  great  solitude?     Ha!   In  solitude  one  broods. 
I  forbid  you  to  brood. 

Julian. 

I  will  not  brood,  if  only  you  will  let  me Here  my 

anguish  of  soul  increases  day  by  day.  Evil  thoughts 
flock  around  me.  For  nine  days  I  have  worn  a  hair 
shirt,  and  it  has  not  protected  me;  for  nine  nights  I  have 

I  lashed  myself  with  thongs,  but  scourging  does  not  ban- 
ish them. 

The  Emperor. 

/        We  must  be  steadfast,  Julian!     Satan  is  very  busy  in 
/  I  all  of  us.     Speak  with  Hekebolius 

The  Slave  Memnon. 
[To  the  Emperor.]     It  is  time  now 


The  Emperor. 


No,  no,  I  will  not 


Memnon. 


[Seizing  him  by  the  wrist.]     Come,  gracious  lord;— 
come,  I  say. 
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The  Emperor. 

[Draws  himself  up,  and  says  with  dignity.]     Forward 
tb  the  house  of  the  Lord! 


Memnon. 
[Softly.]     The  other  matter  afterwards- 


The  Emperor. 

[To  Julian.]     I  must  see  Gallus. 

[Julian  folds  his  hands  in  supplication  to  the  Em- 
press behind  the  Emperor's  back. 

The  Empress. 
[Hastily  and  softly.]     Fear  nothing! 

The  Emperor. 

I  Remain  without.  Come  not  into  the  church  with 
those  thoughts  in  your  mind.  When  you  pray  before  the 
altar,  it  is  to  call  down  evil  upon  me. — Oh,  lay  not  that 
s  n  upon  your  soul,  my  beloved  kinsman! 

[  The  procession  moves  forward  toivards  the  church, 
the  steps,   beggars,   cripples,  and  blind  men 
crowd  round  the  Emperor. 

A  Paralytic. 

ruler  on  earth,  let  me  touch  the  hem  of 
may  become  whole. 

A  Blind  Man. 

Pray  for  me,  anointed  of  the  Lord,  that  my  sight  mav 
He  restored! 
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The  Emperor. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son! — Memnon,  scatter  silver 
anong  them.     In,  in! 

[The  Court  moves  forward  into  the  church,  the  doors 
of  which  are  closed;  the  crowd  gradually  disperses. 
Prince  Julian  remaining  behind  in  one  of  the 
avenues. 

Julian. 

[Looking  towards  the  church.]     What  would  he  with 

Callus?     On  this  sacred  night  he  cannot  think  to ! 

C  h,  if  I  did  but  know [He  turns  and  jostles  against 

the  blind  man,  who  is  departing.}     Look  where  you  go, 
friend! 

The  Blind  Man. 
I  am  blind,  my  lord! 

Julian. 

Still  blind!  Can  you  not  yet  see  so  much  as  yonder 
glittering  star  ?  Fie!  man  of  little  faith!  Did  not  God's 
anointed  promise  to  pray  for  your  sight? 

The  Blind  Man. 
f  Who  are  you,  that  mock  at  a  blind  brother! 

Julian. 

A  brother  in  unbelief  and  blindness. 

[He  is  about  to  go  off  to  the  left. 

A  Voice. 
[Softly,  among  the  bushes  behind  him.]     Julian,  Julian! 
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Julian. 
[With  a  cry.]     Ah! 

The  Voice. 
[Nearer.]     Julian ! 

Julian. 

Stand,  stand; — I  am  armed.     Beware! 

A  Young  Man. 

[Poorly  clad,  and  with  a  traveller's  staff,  appears  among 
the  trees.]     Hush!     It  is  I 

Julian. 
Stand  where  you  are!     Do  not  come  near  me,  fellow! 

The  Young  Man. 
Oh,  do  you  not  remember  Agathon ? 

Julian. 
Agathon !     What  say  you  ?     Agathon  was  a  boy 

Agathon. 

Six  years  ago. — I  knew  you  at  once. 

[Coming  nearer, 

Julian. 

Agathon; — by  the  holy  cross,  but  I  believe  it  is! 

Agathon. 
Look  at  me;  look  well 
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Julian. 

[Embracing  and  kissing  him.]  Friend  of  my  child- 
hood! Playmate!  Dearest  of  them  all!  And  you  are 
here?  How  wonderful!  You  have  come  all  the  long 
way  over  the  mountains,  and  then  across  the  sea, — the 
whole  long  way  from  Cappadocia? 

Agathon. 

I  came  two  days  ago,  by  ship,  from  Ephesus.  Oh, 
how  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  you  these  two  days.  At 
the  palace  gates  the  guards  would  not  let  me  pass,  and 

Julian. 

Did  you  speak  my  name  to  any  one  ?  or  say  that  you 
were  in  search  of  me  ? 

Agathon. 
No,  I  dared  not,  because 

Julian. 

There  you  did  right;  never  let  any  one  know  mo^e 
than  you  needs  must 

Come  hither,  Agathon;  out  into  the  full  moonlight, 
that  I  may  see  you. — How  you  have  grown,  Agathon; — 
how  strong  you  look. 

Agathon. 
And  you  are  paler. 

Julian. 

I  cannot  thrive  in  the  air  of  the  palace.  I  think  it  is 
unwholesome    here. — 'Tis    far    otherwise    at    Makellon. 
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Makellon  lies  high.  No  other  town  in  Cappadocia  lies 
so  high;  ah,  how  the  fresh  snow-winds  from  the  Taurus 
sweep  over  it !     Are  you  weary,  Agathon  ? 

Agathon. 
Oh,  in  no  wise. 

Julian. 

Let  us  sit  down  nevertheless.  It  is  so  quiet  and  lonely 
here.  Close  together;  so!  [Draws  him  down  upon  a 
seat  beside  the  balustrade.] — "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Cappadocia,"  they  say.  Yes — friends  can  come. 
Can  anything  be  better?  [Looks  long  at  him. 

How  was  it  possible  that  I  did  not  know  you  at  once  ? 
Oh,  my  beloved  treasure,  is  it  not  just  as  when  we  were 
boys ? 

Agathon. 

[Sinking  down  before  him.]     I  at  your  feet,  as  of  old. 

Julian. 
No,  no,  no ! 

Agathon. 

Oh,  let  me  kneel  thus! 

Julian. 

Oh,  Agathon,  it  is  a  sin  and  a  mockery  to  kneel  to  me. 
If  you  but  knew  how  sinful  I  have  become.  Hekebolius, 
my  beloved  teacher,  is  sorely  concerned  about  me,  Aga- 
thon.    He  could  tell  you 

How  thick  and  moist  your  hair  has  grown;  and  how 
it  curls. — But  Mardonius — how  goes  it  with  him?  His 
hair  must  be  almost  white  now? 
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It  is  snow-white. 


Julian. 


How  well  Mardonius  could  interpret  Homer!  I  am 
sure  my  old  Mardonius  has  not  his  like  at  that. — Heroes 
embattled  against  heroes — and  the  gods  above  fanning 
the  flames.     I  saw  it  all,  as  with  mv  eves. 


Agathon. 

Then  your  mind  was  set  on  being  a  great  and  victori- 
ous warrior. 

Julian. 

Thevjvere  happy  time^  t.hnsp  siv  vpats  in  Cappfldocia,. 
Were  the  years  longer  then  than  now  ?  It  seems  so, 
when  I  think  of  all  they  contained 

Yes,  thev  were  happy  years.  We  at  our  books,  and 
Galliis  on  his  PprsiflTi  hnrsp.  He  swept  over  the  plain 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. — Oh,  but  one  thing  you  must 
tell  me.     The  church ? 


Agathon. 
The  church?     Over  the  Holy  Mamas's  grave? 

Julian. 

[Smiling  faintly .]     Which  Gallus  and  I  built.     Gallus 

finished  his  aisle;  but  I ;  mine  never  fully  prospered. 

— How  has  it  gone  on  since? 

* 
Agathon. 

Not  at  all.     The  builders  said  ijjgas  impossible  a.s_ynn 


^A&^-i^*-^^ 
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Julian. 

[Thoughtfully.]  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  I  wronged 
them  in  thinking  them  incapable.  Now  I  know  why  it 
was  not  to  be.  I  must  tell  you,  Agathon: — Mamas  was 
a  false  saint. 

Agathon. 
The  Holy  Mamas  ? 

Julian. 

That  .Mamas^was  nevera,  martyr  His  whole  legend 
was  a  strange  delusion.  C  Hekebolwis  has,  with  infinite 
research,  arrived  at  the  real  truth T  and  T  myself  have 
lately  composed  a  slight  treatise  on  the  subject — a  treat- 
ise, my  Agathon,  which  certain  philosophers  are  said, 
strangely  enough,  to  have  mentioned  with  praise  in  the 
lecture-rooms 

The  Lord  keep  my  heart  free  fmm  vanity  t The  evil 

tempter  has  countless  wiles:    one  pan  never  know 

That  Gallus  should  succeed  and  I  fail!  Ah,  my 
Agathon,  when  I  think  of  that  church-building.  T  see 
Cain's  altar 


Agathon. 


Julian! 


Julian. 
God  will  have  none  of  me,  Agathon! 


f  Ah,  do  not  speak  so!  Was  not  God  strong  jn^you 
fwhe n  you  led  m  me  out  of  t£e~  darkness  of  heathendoj5, 
land  gave  r£e  light  {)ver  all  my  days — child  though  you 
(then  were! 
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Julian. 
All  that  is  like  a  dream  to  me. 

Agathon. 
And  yet  so  blessed  a  truth. 

Julian. 

[Sadly.]  If  only  it  were  so  n  o  w  ! — Where  did  I  find 
the  words  of  fire?  The  air  seemed  full  of  hymns  of 
praise — a  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven —  [Gazes  straight 
before  him.]     Did  you  see  it? 

Agathon. 
What? 

Julian. 

The  star  that  fell ;  there,  behind  the  two  cypresses. 
[Is  silent  a  moment,  then  suddenly  changes  his  tone.] 
Mave  I  told  you  what  my  mother  dreamed  the  night 
[before  I  was  born  ? 

Agathon. 
I  do  not  recall  it. 

Julian. 

No,  no,  I  remember — I  heard  of  it  after  we  parted. 

Agathon. 
What  did  she  dream  ?  ♦ 

Julian. 
My  mother  dreamed  that  she  gave  birth  to  Achilles. 
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Agathon. 
jU  )  [Eagerly.]     Is  your  faith  in  dreams  as  strong  as  ever  ? 

Julian. 
Why  do  you  ask? 

Agathon. 

You  shall  hear;  it  concerns  what  has  driven  me  to 
cross  the  sea 

Julian. 

*  You  have  a  special  errand  here  ?     I  had  quite  for- 
gotten  to  ask  you 

Agathon. 

A  strange  errand;  so  strange  that  I  am  lost  in  doubt 
aid  disquietude.  There  is  so  much  I  should  like  to 
kiow  first — about  life  in  the  city — about  yourself — and 
tie  Emperor 

Julian. 

[Looks  hard  at  him.]  Tell  me  the  truth,  Agathon — 
with  whom  have  you  spoken  before  meeting  me  ? 

Agathon. 
With  no  one. 

Julian. 

When  did  you  arrive? 

Agathon. 
I  have  told  you — two  days  ago. 
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Julian. 

And  already  you  want  to  know ?     What  would 

you  know  about  the  Emperor  ?     Has  any  one  set  you  on 

to ?     [Embraces   him.]     Oh,   forgive   me,   Agathon, 

my  friend! 

Agathon. 
What?     Why? 

Julian. 

[Rises  and  listens.]  Hush ! — No,  it  was  nothing — only 
a  bird  in  the  bushes 

I  am  very  happy  here.  Wherefore  should  you  doubt 
it  ?  Have  I  not  all  my  family  gathered  here  ?  at  least — 
all  over  whom  a  gracious  Saviour  has  held  his  hand. 

Agathon. 
And  the  Emperor  is  as  a  father  to  you  ? 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  is  beyond  measure  wise  and  good. 

Agathon. 

[Who  has  also  risen.]  Julian,  is  the  rumour  true  that 
you  are  one  day  to  be  the  Emperor's  successor? 

Julian. 

[Hastily.]  Speak  not  of  such  dangerous  matters.  I 
know  not  what  foolish  rumours  are  abroad. — Why  do 
you  question  me  so  much?  Not  a  word  will  I  answer 
till  you  have  told  me  what  brings  you  to  Constantinople- 
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Agathon. 
I  come  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lord  God. 

Julian. 

If  you  love  your  Saviour  or  your  salvation,  get  you 

Ihome   again.     [Leans   over  the   balustrade   and   listens.] 
Speak  softly;  a  boat  is  coming  in 

[Leads  him  over  towards  the  other  side. 

What  would  you  here?     Kiss  the  splinter  of  the  holy 

crojssJ^£i£±_^u  home  again,  I  say!     Knoffi_^ou-ov-bat 

nnst.a.nj^OJ>]e^hfl.«g  hp^mp  in   thpgp  last  fiftppn   months  ? 

A  Rabylon  Qf  blasphj&mv. — Have  you  not  heard — do  you 
not  know  that  ^lbaniusjls  here  ? 

Agathon. 
Ah,  Julian,  I  know  not  Libanius. 

Julian. 

Secluded    Cappadocian!      Happy    region,    where    his 
voice  and  his  teaching  have  found  no  echo. 

Agathon. 

Ah,   he   is   one   of    those   heathen   teachers   of    false- 
t)od ? 

Julian. 
I  The  most  dangerous  of  them  all. 

Agathon. 
Surely  not  more  dangerous  than  Aedesius  of  Pergamus  ? 


V 
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Julian. 

Aedesius! — who  now  thinks  of  Aedesius  of  Pergamus  ? 
Aedesius  is  in  his  dotage 

Agathon. 

Is  he  more  dangerous  than  even  that  mysterious  Maxi- 
mus? 

Julian. 

Maximus  ?  Do  not  speak  of  that  mountebank.  Who 
tynows  anything  certain  of  Maximus? 

Agathon. 

He  avers  that  he  has  slept  three  years  in  a  cave  beyond 
Jordan. 

Julian. 

Hekebolius  holds  him  an  impostor,  and  doubtless  he 
is  not  far  wrong 

No,  no,  Agathon — Libanius  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Our  sinful  earth  has  writhed,  as  it  were,  under  this 
scourge.  Portents  foretold  his  coming.  A  pestilential 
sickness  slew  men  by  thousands  in  the  city.  And  then, 
when  it  was  over,  in  the  month  of  November,  fire  rained 
from  heaven  night  by  night.  Nay,  do  not  doubt  it, 
Agathon!  I  have  myself  seen  the  stars  break  from  their 
spheres,  plunge  down  towards  earth,  and  burn  out  on 
the  way. 

Since  then  he  has  lectured  here,  the  philosopher,  the 
orator.  All  proclaim  him  the  king  of  eloquence;  and 
well  they  may.  I  tell  you  he  is  terrible.  Youths  and 
men  flock  around  him;   he  binds  their  souls  in  bonds,  so 
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that  they    must    follow  him;    denial  flows  seductively 
from  his  lips,  like  songs  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks 

Agathon. 
[In  terror.]     Oh,  you  too  have  sought  him,  Julian! 

Julian. 

[Shrinking  back.]  I! — God  preserve  me  from  such  a 
sin.  Should  anyrumours  come  to  your  ears,  believe 
them  not.  'TismoLimeJ-hat  I  have  sought  oiifLibanius 
by  night,  in  disguise.  All  contact  with  him  would  be  a 
horror  to  me.  Besides,  the  Eoiperorhas  forbidden  it. 
and  H^gebol instill  more  strictly. — All  feeTievSfs  who  ap- 
proach that  subtle  man  fall  away  and  turn  t^scoffers. 
And  not  they  alone.  His  words  are  borne  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  even  into  the  Emperor's  palace.  His  airy 
mockery,  his  incontrovertible  arguments,  his  very  lam- 
poons seem  to  blend  with  my  prayers; — they  are  to  me 
like  those  monsters  in  the  shape  of  birds  who  befouled 
all  the  food  of  a  pious  wandering  hero  of  yore.  I  some- 
times feel  with  horror  that  my  gorge  rises  at  the  true 

meat  of  the  Word [With  an  irrepressible  outburst.] 

|  Were  the  empire  mine,  I  would  send  you  the  head  of 
Libanius  on  a  charger! 

Agathon. 

But  how  can  the  Emperor  tolerate  this?  How  caa 
our  pious,  Christian  Emperor ? 

Julian. 

The  Emperor?  Praised  be  the  Emperor's  faith  and 
piety!     But  the  Emperor  has  no  thoughts  for  anything 
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but  this  lucklessr^ersian  was.  All  minds  are  full  of  it. 
No  one  heeds  the  war  that  is  being  waged  here  against 
the  ^fmce  of  GolgotB&.  Ah,  my  Agathon,  it  is  not  now 
as  it  was  two  years  ago.  Then  the  two  brothers  of  the 
IVXysticJ^lajdmus^had  to  payfor  their  heresies  with  their 
lives.  You  do  not  know  what  mighty  allie^JLibaniu^ 
has.  One  or  other  of  the  lesser  philosophers  is  now  and 
then  driven  from  the  city;  on  him  no  one  dares  lay  a 
finger.  I  have  begged,  I  have  implored  both  Hekebolius 
and  the  Empress  to  procure  his  banishment.  But  no, 
no! — What  avails  it  to  drive  away  the  others?  This 
one  man  poisons  the  air  for  all  of  us.  Oh,  thou  my 
Saviour,  if  I  could  but  flee  from  all  this  abomination  of 
heathendom!     To  live  here  is  to  live  in  the  lion's  den 

Agathon. 
[Eagerly.]     Julian — what  was  that  you  said  ? 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes;  only  a  miracle  can  save  us! 

Agathon. 
Oh;  then  listen!     That  miracle  has  happened. 

Julian. 
What  mean  you  ? 

Agathon. 

You  shall  hear,  Julian;  for  now  I  can  no  longer 
doub  that  it  is  you  it  concerns.  What  sent  me  to  Con- 
stantinople was  a  vision 

Julian. 
A  vision,  you  say? 
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Agathon. 
A  heavenly  revelation 

Julian. 

Oh,  for  God's  pity's  sake,  speak! — Hush,  do  not 
speak.  Wait — some  one  is  coming.  Stand  here,  quite 
carelessly; — look  unconcerned. 

Both  remain  standing  beside  the  balustrade.  A  tall, 
handsome,  middle-aged  man,  dressed,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  t^^vJnlo^o^her^,  in  a  short  cloak, 
enters  by  the  avenue  on  the  left.  A  troop  of  youths 
accompanies  him,  all  in  girt-up  garments,  with 
wreaths  of  ivy  in  their  hair,  and  carrying  books, 
papery,  and  parchments.  Laughter  and  loud  talk 
among  them  as  they  approach. 

The  Philosopher. 

Let  nothing  fall  into  the  water,  my  joyous  Gregory! 
Remember,  what  you  carry  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

Julian. 

[Standing  close  beside  him.]  Your  pardon, — is  aught 
that  a  man  may  carry  more  precious  than  gold  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
Can  you  buy  back  the  fruits  of  your  life  for  gold  ? 

Julian. 

True;  true.  But  why,  then,  do  you  entrust  them  to 
the  treacherous  waters? 
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The  Philosopher. 
The  favour  of  man  is  more  treacherous  still. 

Julian. 

That  word  was  wisdom.  And  whither  do  you  sail 
w  ith  your  treasures  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
To  Athens.  [He  is  about  to  pass  on. 

Julian. 

[With  suppressed  laughter.]  To  Athens!  Then,  oh 
man  of  wealth,  you  do  not  own  your  own  riches. 

The  Philosopher. 
[Stops.]     How  so? 

Julian. 
Is  it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  take  owls  to  Athens  ? 

The  Philosopher. 

My  owls  cannot  endure  the  church-lights  here  in  the 
imperial  city.  [To  one  of  the  young  men.]  Give  me 
your  hand,  Sallust.  [Is  about  to  descend  the  steps. 

Sallust. 
[Half-way  down  the  steps,  whispers.]     By  the  gods,  it 


is 


he  ! 

The  Philosopher, 
He ? 
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Sallust. 
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On  my  life,  'tis  he!     I  know  him; — I  have  seen  him 
With  Hekebolius. 


The  Philosopher. 


Ah! 


[He  looks  at  Julian  with  furtive  intentness;    then 
goes  a  step  towards  him  and  says: 
You  smiled  just  now.     At  what  did  you  smile? 

Julian. 

When  you  complained  of  the  church-lights,  I  won- 
dered whether  it  were  not  rather  the  imperial  light  of 
the  lecture-halls  that  shone  too  bright  in  your  eyes. 

The  Philosopher. 
Envy  cannot  hide  under  the  short  cloak. 

Julian. 
What  cannot  hide  shows  forth. 

The  Philosopher. 
t  You  have  a  sharp  tongue,  noble  Galilean. 

Julian. 
Why  Galilean  ?     What  proclaims  me  a  Galilean  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
Your  court  apparel. 
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Julian. 

iThere  is  a  philosopher  beneath  it;    for  I  wear  a  very 
cAarse  shirt. — But  tell  me,  what  do  you  seek  in  Athens  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
t  What  did  Pontius  Pilate  seek  ? 

Julian. 
/  Nay,  nay!     Is  not  truth  here,  where  Libanius  is? 

The  Philosopher. 

[Looking  hard  at  him.]  H'm! — Libanius?  Libanius 
will  soon  be  silent.  Libanius  is  weary  of  the  strife,  my 
lord! 

Julian. 

Weary?    He — the  invulnerable,  the  ever-victorious — ? 

The  Philosopher. 
He  is  weary  of  waiting  for  his  peer. 

Julian. 

,      Now  you  jest,  stranger!     Where  can  Libanius  hope  to 
find  his  peer? 

The  Philosopher. 
His  peer  exists. 

*  Julian. 
Who?     Where?     Name  him? 


67 
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The  Philosopher. 
j  It  might  be  dangerous. 

Julian. 
Why? 

The  Philosopher. 

Are  you  not  a  courtier  ? 

Julian. 
And  what  then  ? 


The  Philosopher. 

[In  a  lower  voice.]  Would  you  be  foolhardy  enough 
t|o  praise  the  Emperor's  successor? 

Julian. 

[Deeply  shaken.]     Ah! 

The  Philosopher. 
[Hastily.]     If  you  betray  me,  I  shall  deny  all! 

Julian. 

I  betray  no  man;  never  fear,  never  fear! — The  Em- 
peror's successor,  you  say?  I  cannot  tell  whom  you 
mean;  the  Emperor  has  chosen  no  successor. — But  why 
this  jesting?     Why  did  you  speak  of  Libanius's  peer? 

The  Philosopher. 

Yes  or  no — is  there  at  the  imperial  court  a  youth  who, 
by  force  and  strict  commandment,  by  prayers  and  per- 
suasions, is  held  aloof  from  the  light  of  the  lecture-halls  ? 


e 
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Julian. 
[Hastily.]    That  is  done  to  keep  his  faith  pure. 

The  Philosopher. 

[Smiling.]  Has  this  young  man  so  scant  faith  in  his 
faith  ?  What  can  he  know  about  his  faith  ?  What  does 
a  soldier  know  of  his  shield  until  he  has  proved  it  in 
battle  ? 


Julian. 

True,  true; — but  they  are  loving  kinsmen  and  teachers, 
I  tell  you 

The  Philosopher. 

Phrases,  my  lord!  Let  me  tell  you  this:  it  is  for  the 
Emperor's  sake  that  his  young  kinsman  is  held  aloof 
from  the  philosophers.  The  Emperor  has  not  the 
divine  gift  of  eloquence.  Doubtless  the  Emperor  is 
great;  but  he  cannot  endure  that  his  successor  should 
shine  forth  over  the  empire 

Julian. 
[In  confusion.]     And  you  dare  to ! 

The  Philosopher. 

Ay,  ay,  you  are  wroth  on  your  master's  account; 
but 

Julian. 

Far  from  it;   on  the  contrary — that  is  to  say 

Listen;  my  place  is  somewhat  near  that  young  prince. 
I  would  gladly  learn [Turns. 
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Go  apart,  Agathon;  I  must  speak  alone  with  this  man. 
[Withdraws  a  few  steps  along  with  the  stranger. 

iYou  said  "  shine  forth "  ?  "  Shine  forth  over  the 
pire?"  What  do  you  know,  what  can  any  of  you 
3W,  of  Prince  Julian  ? 

The  Philosopher. 

Can  Sirius  be  hidden  by  a  cloud  ?     Will  not  the  rest- 
less wind  tear  a  rift  in  it  here  or  there,  so  that 

Julian. 
Speak  plainly,  I  beg  you. 

/^)  The  Philosopher. 

\S/  The  Cpalacg)  and  thC  churcfi  are  as  a  double  cage 
wherein  gjlTe  prince  is  mewed  up.  But  the  cage  is  not 
close  enough.  Now  and  then  he  lets  fall  an  enigmatic 
word;  the  court  vermin — forgive  me,  sir — the  courtiers 
spread  it  abroad  in  scorn;  its  deep  meaning  does  not 
exist  for  these  gentlefolk — your  pardon,  sir — for  most  of 
them  it  does  not  exist. 

Julian. 
For  none.     You  may  safely  say  for  none. 

The  Philosopher. 


\ 


t    Yet  surely  for  you;   and  at  any  rate  for  us. 

Yes,  he  could  indeed  shine  forth  over  the  empire! 
Are  there  not  legends  of  his  childhood  in  Cappadocia, 
when,  in  disputation  with  his  HrntV^r  Gallug,  hn  tnnWhp! 
part  of  tlgfTgocte,  and  defended  them  fl.ga.inst>tha-G-  alii  pan  ? 
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Julian. 
That  was  in  jest,  mere  practice  in  rhetoric- 


•     The  Philosopher. 

What  has  not  Mardonius  recorded  of  him  ?  And 
afterwards  Hekebolius!  \Vhat  art  was  there  not  even 
in  his  boyish  utterances — what  beauty,  what  grace  in  the 
light  play  of  his  thoughts! 


You  think  so? 


Julian. 


The  Philosopher. 


Yes,  in  him  we  might  indeed  find  an  adversary  to  fear 
nd  vet  to  long  for.  What  should  hinder  him  from 
reaching  so  honourable  an  eminence  ?  He  lacks  nothing 
but  to  pass  through  the  same  school  through  which  Paul 
passed,  and  passed  so  unscathed  that,  when  he  after- 
wards joined  the  Galileans,  he  shed  more  light  than  all 
the  other  apostles  togethe^_be£ause  he  possessed  knowl- 
edge and  eloquence!  N^gkeboliu^  fears_for  his  pupil's 
faith.  Oh,  I  know  it  well;Qhe  fear  is  hisu)  Does  he 
forget  then,  in  his  exceeding  tenderness  of  conscience, 
that  he  himself,  in  his  youth,  has  drunk  ^  thog^  vprV 
springs  from  which  he  would  now  have  his  pupil  de- 
barred?  Or  think  you  it  was  not  from  us  that  he 
learned  to  use  the  weapons  of  speech  which  he  now 
wields  against  us  with  such  renowned  dexterity  ? 


Julian. 
True,  true;  undeniably  true! 
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The  Philosopher. 

And  what  gifts  has  this  Hekebolius  in  comparison  with 
the  gifts  which  declared  themselves  so  marvellously  in 
that  princely  boy,  who,  it  is  said,  in  Cappadocia,  upon 
the  graves  of  the  slain  Galileans,  proclaime^g 'jojArflje 
which  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  by  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  instil,  but  which  he  nevertheless  ^ociaimgd 
with  ^wrir  fervour  of  spjjdt  that— if  I  may  believe  a  very 
widespread  rumour — a  multitude  of  children  of  his  own 
age  were  carried  away  by  him,  and  followed  him  as  his 
disciples !  Ah,  Hekebolius  is  like  the  rest  of  you — more 
jealous  than  zealous;  that  is  why  Libanius  has  waited 
in  vain. 

Julian. 

[Seizes  him  by  the  arm.]  What  has  Libanius  said? 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  God? 

The  Philosopher. 

ft  He  has  said  all  that  you  have  just  heard.  And  he  has 
paid  still  more.  He  has  said:  "Behold  yon  princely 
JGalilean;  he  is  an  Achilles  of  the  spirit." 

Julian. 
/   Achilles!     [Softly.]     My  mother's  dream! 

The  Philosopher. 

j  There,  in  the  open  lecture-halls,  lies  the  field  of  battle. 
Light  and  gladness  encompass  the  fighters  and  the  fray. 
Javelins  of  speech  hurtle  through  the  air;  keen  swords 
of  wit  clash  in  the  combat;  the  blessed  gods  sit  smiling 
A4  the  clouds 
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Julian. 
¥    Oh,  away  from  me  with  your  heathendom 

The  Philosopher. 
^ and„the  heroes  go  home  to  their  tents,  their  arms 


entwined,  their  hearts  untouched  by  rancour,  their 
cheeks  aglow,  the  blood  coursing  swiftly  through  every 
vein,  admired,  applauded,  and  with  laurels  on  their 
brows.  Ah,  where  is  Achilles?  I  cannot  see  him. 
Achilles  is  wroth 


I 


Julian. 

Achilles  is  unhappy! — But  can  I  believe  it!       Oh,  tell 
me — my  brain  is  dizzy — has  Libanius  said  all  this? 

The  Philosopher. 


f 


What  brought  Libanius  to  Constantinople?  Had  he 
any  other  end  than  to  achieve  the  illustrious  friendship 
of  a  certain  youth  ? 

Julian. 

Speak  the  truth!     No,  no;   this  cannot  be  true.     How 

reconcile  it  with  the  scoffs  and  jibes  that ?      Who 

scoffs  at  one  whose  friendship  he  would  seek  ? 

The  Philosopher. 

I  Wiles  of  the  Galileans  to  build  up  a  wall  of  wrath  and 
hate  between  the  two  champions. 

Julian. 
Yet  you  will  not  deny  that  it  was  Libanius ? 
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The  Philosopher. 
I  will  deny  everything  to  the  uttermost. 

Julian. 
The  lampoons  were  not  his  ? 

The  Philosopher. 

Not  one  of  them.     They  have  all  been  hatched  in  the 
palace,  and  spread  abroad  under  his  name 

Julian. 
Ah,  what  do  you  tell  me ? 

The  Philosopher. 

What  I  will  avouch  before  all  the  world.     You  have  a 
sharp  tongue — who  knows  but  that  you  yourself 

Julian. 

I !     But  can   I   believe  this  ?     Libanius  did   not 

write  them  ?     Not  one  of  them  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
No,  no! 

Julian. 

Not  even  those  infamous  lines  about  Atlas  with  the 
crooked  shoulders? 

The  Philosopher. 
No,  no,  I  tell  vou. 
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Julian. 

Nor  that  foolish  and  ribald  verse  about  the  ape  in 
cfrurt  dress? 

The  Philosopher. 

Ha,  ha;  that  came  from  the  church,  not  from  the  lec- 
tlire-hall.  You  disbelieve  it?  I  tell  you  it  was  Heke- 
tjolius ■ 

Julian. 
Hekebolius ! 

The  Philosopher. 

Yes,  Hekebolius,  Hekebolius  himself,  to  breed  hatred 
b|etween  his  enemy  and  his  pupil— - — 

Julian. 
[Clenching  his  fists, .]     Ah,  if  it  were  so! 

The  Philosopher. 

If  that  blinded  and  deceived  young  man  had  known 
us  philosophers,  he  would  not  have  dealt  so  hardly  with 
us. 

Julian. 

Of  what  are  you  speaking  ? 

The  Philosopher. 
It  is  too  late  now.     Farewell,  my  lord!  [Going, 

Julian. 
I  [Seizes  his  hand.]     Friend  and  brother,  who  are  you  ? 
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The  Philosopher. 
/  One  who  sorrows  to  see  the  God-born  go  to  ruin. 

Julian. 
What  do  you  call  the  God-born  ? 

^?       yn     j   The  Philosopher. 
The  uncreated  in  th#OEver-changing. 

Julian. 
Still  I  am  in  the  dark. 

The  Philosopher. 
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_Htere  is  a  whole  jglorious-worljfcto  which  yo\i  Galil^ana 
arej)iuiji  In  it  our  life  is  one  long  festival,  amid  statues 
and  choral  songs,  foaming  goblets  in  our  hands,  and  our 

[ocks  entwined  with  roses.     Airy  bridges  span  the  gulfs 
)etween  spirit  and  spirit,  stretching  away  to  the  farthest 

3rbs  in  space 

I  know  one  who  might  be  king  of  all  that  vast  and 
sunlit  realm. 

Julian. 

[In  dread.]     Ay,  at  the  cost  of  his  salvation! 

The  Philosopher. 
What  is  salvation  ?     Reunion  with  the  primal  deeps. 

Julian. 

Yes,  in  conscious  life.     Reunion  for  m  e,  as  the  being 
am! 
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The  Philosopher. 

Reunion  like  that  of  the  raindrop  with  the  sea,  like 
that  of  the  crumbling  leaf  with  the  earth  that  bore  it. 

Julian. 

Oh,  had  I  but  learning!  Had  I  but  the  weapons  to 
use  against  you! 

The  Philosopher. 

Take  to  yourself  weapons,  young  man!  The  lecture- 
hall  is  the  armoury  of  intellect  and  talent 

Julian. 
[Recoiling.]     Ah! 

The  Philosopher. 

Look  at  those  joyous  youths  yonder.  There  are  Gal- 
ileans among  them.  Errors  in  things  divine  cause  no 
discord  among  us. 

Farewell!  You  Galileans  have  sent  truth  into  exile. 
See,  now,  how  we  bear  the  buffets  of  fate.  See,  we  hold 
high  our  wreath-crowned  heads.  So  we  depart — 
shortening  the  night  with  song,  and  awaiting  Helios. 

[He  descends  the  steps  where  his  disciples  have 
waited  for  him;  then  the  boat  is  heard  rowing  away 
with  them, 

Julian. 

[Gazes  long  over  the  water.]  Who  was  he,  that  mys- 
terious man  ? 

Agathon. 

[Approaching.]     Listen  to  me,  Julian ? 


* 
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Julian. 

[In  lively  excitement.]     He   understood  me!    And  Li- 

[banius  himself,  the  great,  incomparable  Libanius ! 

Only  think,  Agathon,  Libanius  has  said Oh,  how 

|keen  must  the  heathen  eye  not  be! 

Agathon. 
Trust  me,  this  meeting  was  a  work  of  the  Tempter! 

Julian. 

[Not  heeding  him.]  I  can  no  longer  endure  to  live 
among  these  people.  It  was  they,  then,  who  wrote  those 
abominable  lampoons!  They  make  a  mockery  of  me 
here;  they  laugh  behind  my  back;  not  one  of  them  be- 
lieves in  the  power  that  dwells  in  me.  They  ape  my 
gait;    they  distort  my  manners  and  my  speech;    Heke- 

bolJUS    himself  !      Oh,    I    fppl    it — Christ    is    dpsprting 

Agathon. 

Oh,  though  you  know  it  not — you,  even  you,  stand 
under  special  grace. 

Julian. 

Walks  up  and  down  beside  the  balustrade.]     I  .am  he 
ith   whom    Libanius   longs   to   measure  swords.      How 
strange  a  wish!     Lihanins  Appoints     m  p    his  pppr.     It  IS 

n  e  he  awaits 

Agathon. 
/    Hear  and  obey:  Christ  awaits  you! 
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Julian. 
What  mean  you,  friend  ? 

Agathon. 
The  vision  that  sent  me  to  Constantinople 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes,  the  vision;  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  A 
ijevelation,  you  said?     Oh,  speak,  speak! 

Agathon. 

It  was  at  home  in  Cappadocia,  a  month  ago  or  a  little 
more.  There  went  a  rumour  abroad  that  the  heathens 
had  again  begun  to  hold  secret  meetings  by  night  in  the 
temple  of  Cybele 

Julian. 

How  foolhardy!     Are  they  not  strictly  forbidden 


'y\ 


Agathon. 

i  Therefore  all  we  believers  arose  in  wrath.  The  magis- 
trates ordered  the  temple  to  be  pulled  down,  and  we  broke 
in  pieces  the  abominable  idols.  The  more  zealous  among 
us  were  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  go  still 
[further.  With  singing  of  psalms,  and  with  sacred  ban- 
ners at  our  head,  we  marched  through  the.  town  and  fell 
upon  the  godless  like  messengers  of  wrath;  we  took  from 
them  their  treasures;  many  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and 
heathens  not  a  few  perished  in  the  flames;  still  more  we 
slew  in  the  streets  as  they  fled.  Oh,  it  was  a  marvellous 
time  for  the  glory  of  God! 
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Julian. 
And  then?     The  vision,  my  Agathon! 

Agathon. 

For  three  whole  nights  and  days  the  Lord  of  Vengeance 
was  strong  in  us.  But  at  last  the  weak  flesh  could  no 
longer  keep  pace  with  the  willing  spirit,  and  we  desisted 
from  the  pursuit 

I  lay  upon  my  bed;  I  could  neither  wake  nor  sleep.  I 
felt,  as  it  were,  an  inward  hollowness,  as  though  the 
spirit  had  departed  out  of  me.  I  lay  in  burning  heat;  I 
tore  my  hair,  I  wept,  I  prayed,  I  sang; — I  cannot  tell 
what  came  over  me 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  before  me  by  the  wall  a 
<4/  white  and  shining  light,  and  in  the  radiance  stood  a  man 
in  a  long  cloak.  A  glory  encircled  his  head;  he  held  a 
reed  in  his  hand,  and  fixed  his  gaze  mildly  upon  me. 


You  saw  that! 


Julian. 


Agathon. 


A 


I  saw  it.  And  then  he  spoke  and  said:  "Agathon; 
arise,  seek  him  out  who  shall  inherit  the  empire;  bid 
him  enter  the  lions'  den  and  do  battle  with  the  lions." 


x 


Julian. 

Do  battle  with  the  lions!     Oh,  strange,  strange! — Ah, 

if  it  were !     The  meeting  with  that  philosopher — A 

revelation;   a  message  to  me — ;   am  /  the  chosen  one ? 


Agathon. 


Assuredly  you  are! 


{ 
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Julian. 

Do  battle  with  the  lions! — Yes,  I  see  it; — so  it  must  be, 
my  Agathon!  It  is  God's  will  that  I  should  seek  out 
Libanius 

Agathon. 
No,  no;  hear  me  out! 

Julian. 

worm  from  him  all  his  arts  and  his  learning — smite 

the  unbelievers  with  their  own  weapons — fight,  fight  like 
Paul — conquer  like  Paul,  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord! 

Agathon. 
No,  no!  that  was  not  the  intent! 

Julian. 

Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Libanius — is  he  not  strong  as  the 
mountain  lion,  and  is  not  the  lecture-hall ? 

Agathon. 

I  tell  you  it  is  not  so;  for  the  vision  added:  "Proclaim 
to  the  chosen  one  that  he  shall  shake  the  dust  of  the  im- 
perial city  from  his  feet,  and  never  more  enter  its  gates." 

Julian. 
Are  you  sure  of  that,  Agathon  ? 

Agathon. 
Absolutely  sure. 
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Julian. 

Not  here,  then!     Do  battle  with  the  lions?     Where,, 
where?     Oh,  where  shall  I  find  light? 

P^fwrv.  Qat,iW  a  handsome,  strongly-built  mgn  nffivp- 
and-twenty,  with  light  curly  hair,  and  fully  armed, 
enters  by  the  avenue  on.  th.p.  Jpft. 

Julian. 
[Rushing  up  to  him.]     Gallus! 

Gallus. 

What    now?     [Points    to    Agathon.]     Who    is    that 
man? 

Julian. 
Agathon. 

Gallus. 

What   Agathon  ?     You   have   so   many   strange   com- 
panions  Ah,    by   heaven,    it   is   the   Cappadocianf 

You  have  grown  quite  a  man 

Julian. 
Do  you  know,  Gallus — the  Emperor  has  asked  for  you. 

Gallus. 
[Anxiously.]     Just  now?     To-night? 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes;   he  wanted  to  speak  with  you.     He  seemed 
greatly  angered. 
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Gallus. 
How  know  you  that  ?     What  did  he  say  ? 

Julian. 

I  did  not  understand  it.  He  asked  what  some  oracle 
had  answered. 

Gallus. 
Ah! 

Julian. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     What  is  the  matter? 

Gallus. 
Death  or  banishment  is  the  matter. 

Agathon. 
Gracious  Saviour! 

Julian. 

I  feared  as  much!  But  no,  the  Empress  spoke  hope- 
fully.    Oh,  say  on,  say  on! 

Gallus. 

What  shall  I  say?  How  should  I  know  more  than 
you  ?  If  the  Emperor  spoke  of  an  oracle,  a  certain  mes- 
senger must  have  been  intercepted,  or  some  one  must 
have  betrayed  me 

Julian. 
A  messenger  ? — Gallus,  what  have  you  dared  to  do  ? 
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Gallus. 

I  How  could  I  live  any  longer  this  life  of  doubt  and 
dread  ?  Let  him  do  with  me  as  he  pleases ;  anything  is 
better  than  this 

Julian. 

[Softly,  leading  him  some  paces  aside.]     Have  a  care, 
Gallus!     What  is  this  about  a  messenger? 

Gallus. 

I  have  addressed  a  question  to  the  priests  of  Osiris  in 
Abydus 

Julian. 

Ah,  the  oracle!     The  heathen  oracle ! 

Gallus.  r 

J  The  heathenism  might  be  forgiven  me;  but — well, 
J  why  should  you  not  know  it  ? — I  have  inquired  as  to  the 
I  issue  of  the  Persian  war 

Julian. 

What  madness! — Gallus — I  see  it  in  your  face:   you 
have  asked  other  questions! 

Gallus. 
No  more;  I  have  not  asked 


Julian. 

Yes,  yes;   you  have  inquired  as  to  a  mighty  man's  life 
or  death! 
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X 


Gallus. 

And  if  I  had  ?     What  can  be  of  more  moment  to  both 
ofl  us  ? 

Julian. 

[Throwing  his  arms  round  him.]     Be  silent,  madman! 

Gallus. 

Away  from  me!     You   may  cringe  before  him  like  a 
cur;   but  I  have  no  mind  to  endure  it  longer.     I  will  cry 

it  aloud  in  all  the  market-places [Calls  to  Aga- 

thon.]     Have  you  seen  him,  Cappadocian  ?     Have  you 
seen  the  murderer? 


Julian. 


Gallus!     Brother! 


The  murderer! 


Agathon. 


Gallus. 


The  murderer  in  the  purple  robe;  my  father's  mur- 
derer, my  step-mother's,  my  eldest  brother's 

Julian. 
Oh,  you  are  calling  down  destruction  upon  us! 

Gallus. 

Eleven  heads  in  one  single  night;  eleven  bodies;  our 
whole  house. — Ah,  but  be  sure  conscience  is  torturing 
him;  it  shivers  through  the  marrow  of  his  bones  like  a 
iSwarm  of  serpents. 


* 
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Julian. 
Do  not  listen  to  him!     Away,  away! 

Gallus. 

[Seizes  Julian  by  the  shoulder.]  Stay; — you  look  pale 
and  disordered ;   is  it  you  that  have  betrayed  me  ? 

Julian. 
I!     Your  own  brother ! 

Gallus. 

What  matter  for  that!  Brotherhood  protects  no  one 
in  our  family.  Confess  that  you  have  secretly  spied  upon 
my  doings!  Who  else  should  it  be?  Think  you  I  do 
not  know  what  people  are  whispering?  The  Emperor 
designs  to  make  you  his  successor. 

Julian. 

Never!  I  swear  to  you,  my  beloved  Gallus,  it  shall 
never  be!  I  will  not.  One  mightier  than  he  has  chosen 
me. — Oh,  trust  me,  Gallus:  my  path  is  marked  out  for 
me.  I  will  not  go  thither,  I  tell  you.  Oh,  God  of  Hosts 
— Ion  the  imperial  throne!     No,  no,  no! 

Gallus. 
Ha-ha;  well  acted,  mummer! 

Julian. 

Ay,  you  may  scoff,  since  you  know  not  what  has  hap- 
pened.    Myself,  I  scarcely  know.     Oh,  Agathon — if  this 
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f- 

lli 


ead  were  to  be  anointed!  Would  it  not  be  an  apostasy 
— a  deadly  sin  ?  Would  not  the  Lord's  holy  oil  burn  me 
like  molten  lead? 

Gallus. 


Were  that  so,  then  were  our  august  kinsman  balder 
than  Julius  Caesar. 

Julian. 

I  Beware  how  you  speak!  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's 

Gallus. 
i  I     My  father's  blood — your  father's  and  your  mother's — ! 

Julian. 

Oh,  what  know  we  of  those  horrors?  We  were  chil- 
dren then.  The  soldiers  were  chiefly  to  blame;  it  was 
the  rebels — evil  counsellors 


Gallus. 

[Laughing.]  The  Emperor's  successor  rehearses  his 
part! 

Julian. 

[Weeping.]  Oh,  Gallus,  would  I  might  die  or  be  ban- 
ished in  your  stead!  I  am  wrecking  my  soul  here.  I 
ought  to  forgive — and  I  cannot.  Evil  grows  in  me;  hate 
and  revenge  whisper  in  my  ear 

Gallus. 

[Rapidly,  looking  towards  the  church.]  There  he 
comes ! 
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Be  prudent,  my  beloved  brother! — Ah,  Hekebolius! 

\e  church  door  has  meanwhile  been  opened.  The  con- 
gregation streams  forth;  some  pass  away,  others  re- 
main standing  to  see  the  Court  pass.  Among  those 
who  come  out  is  Hekebolius;  he  wears  priestly  dress. 

Hekebolius. 

f[On  the  point  of  passing  out  to  the  left.]  Is  that  you, 
my  Julian  ?  Ah,  I  have  again  passed  a  heavy  hour  for 
your  sake. 

Julian. 
Alas!  I  fear  that  happens  too  often. 

Hekebolius. 

Christ  is  wroth  against  you,  my  son !  It  is  your  froward 
spirit  that  angers  him;  it  is  your  unloving  thoughts,  and 
all  this  worldly  vanity 

Julian. 
I  know  it,  my  Hekebolius !     You  so  often  tell  me  so. 


Hekebolius. 

Even  now  I  lifted  up  my  soul  in  prayer  for  your  amend- 
ment. Oh,  it  seemed  as  though  our  otherwise  so  gracious 
Saviour  repulsed  my  prayer, — as  though  he  would  not 
listen  to  me;  he  suffered  my  thoughts  to  wander  upon 
trifling  things. 
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Julian. 

You  prayed  for  me  ?  Oh,  loving  Hekebolius,  you  pray 
even  for  us  dumb  animals — at  least  when  we  wear  court 
dress ! 

Hekebolius. 

What  mean  you,  my  son  ? 

Julian. 
Hekebolius,  how  could  you  write  those  shameful  verses  ? 

Hekebolius. 
I?     I  swear  by  all  that  is  high  and  holy 

Julian. 

I  see  in  your  eyes  that  you  are  lying!  I  have  full  assur- 
ance that  you  wrote  them.  How  could  you  do  it,  I  ask 
—and  under  the  name  of  Libanius,  too  ? 

Hekebolius. 
Well,  well,  my  dearly  beloved,  since  you  know  it,  I 

Julian. 
Ah,  Hekebolius!     Deceit,  and  lies,  and  treachery 

Hekebolius. 

\  Behold,  my  precious  friend,  how  deep  is  my  love  for 
you!  I  dare  all  to  save  the  soul  of  that  man  who  shall 
one  day  be  the  Lord's  anointed.  If,  in  my  zeal  for  you, 
I  have  had  recourse  to  deceit  and  lies,  I  know  that  a 
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[gracious  God  has  found  my  course  well  pleasing  in  his 
[sight,  and  has  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  sanction  it. 

Julian. 

How  blind  have  I  been!  Let  me  press  these  perjured 
fingers 

Hekebolius. 
The  Emperor! 

[TJie  Emperor  Constantius,  with  his  whole  retinue > 
comes  from  the  church.  Agathon  has  already, 
during  the  foregoing,  withdrawn  among  the  bushes 
on  the  right. 

The  Emperor. 
Oh,  blessed  peace  of  heaven  in  my  heart. 

The  Empress. 
Do  you  feel  yourself  strengthened,  my  Constantius  ? 

The  Emperor. 

Yes,  yes!  I  saw  the  living  Dove  hovering  over  me.  It 
took  away  the  burden  of  all  my  sin. — Now  I  dare  venture 
much,  Memnon! 

Memnon. 

[Softly.]     Lose  not  a  moment,  sire! 

The  Emperor. 

There  they  both  stand. 

[He  goes  towards  the  brothers. 
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[Mechanically  feels  for  his  sword,  and  cries  in  terror.] 
iOo  me  no  ill! 

The  Emperor. 

[With  outstretched  arms.]     Gallus!     Kinsman! 

[He  embraces  and  kisses  him.] 
Lo,  in  the  light  of  the  Easter  stars,  I  choose  the  man 
who  lies  nearest  my  heart. — Bow  all  to  the  earth.     Hail 
Gallus  Caesar! 1 

[General  astonishment  among  the  Court;  a  few  invol- 
untary shouts  are  raised. 

The  Empress. 
[With  a  shriek.]     Constantius! 

Gallus. 


[Amazed.]     Caesar! 


Ah! 


Julian. 


* 


[He  tries  to  seize  the  Emperor's  hands,  as  if  in  joy. 

The  Emperor. 

[Waving  him  aside.]  Away  from  me!  What  would 
you?  Is  not  Gallus  the  elder?  What  hopes  have  you 
been  cherishing  ?  What  rumours  have  you,  in  your  blind 
presumption ?     Away;  away! 


Gallus. 


I— I  C 


aesar! 


1  The  name  Caesar  was  at  this  period  used  as  the  title  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Emperor  himself  being  entitled  ''Augustus." 
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The  Emperor. 

My  heir  and  my  successor.     In  three  days  you  will  set 
VMout  for  the  army  in  Asia.     I  know  the  Persian  war  is 
much  on  your  mind 

Gallus. 
Oh,  my  most  gracious  sire ! 

The  Emperor. 

Thank  me  in  deeds,  my  beloved  Gallus!  King  Sapor 
lies  west  of  the  Euphrates.  I  know  how  solicitous  you 
are  for  my  life;   be  it  your  task,  then,  to  crush  him. 

[He  turns,  takes  Julian's  head  between  his  hands, 
and  kisses  him. 
And  you,  Julian,  my  pious  friend  and  brother — so  it 
needs  must  be. 

Julian. 
All  blessings  on  the  Emperor's  will! 

The  Emperor. 

Call  down  no  blessings!  Yet  listen — I  have  thought 
of  you  too.  Know,  Julian,  that  now  you  can  breathe 
freely  in  Constantinople 

Julian. 
Yes,  praise  be  to  Christ  and  the  Emperor! 

The  Emperor. 
You  know  it  already?     Who  has  told  you? 
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Julian. 
What,  sire? 

The  Emperor. 

That  Libanius  is  banished? 


Libanius — banished ! 


i 


Julian. 


The  Emperor. 
I  have  banished  him  to  Athens. 


Julian. 


Ah! 


[ACT  I 


The  Emperor. 
Yonder  lies  his  ship;  he  sails  to-night. 

Julian. 
[Aside.]     He  himself;  he  himself! 

The  Emperor. 

You  have  long  wished  it.     I  have  not  hitherto  been 

able  to  fulfil  your  desire;    but  now ;    let  this  be  a 

slight  requital  to  you,  my  Julian 

Julian. 

[Quickly  seizing  his  hand.]     Sire,  do  me  one  grace 
more. 

The  Emperor. 

I     Ask  what  you  will. 
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Let  me  go  to  Pergamus.     You  know  the  old  Aedesius 
teaches  there 


The  Emperor. 
A  very  strange  wish.     You,  among  the  heathens 

Julian. 


4 


Aedesius  is  not  dangerous;    he  is  a  high-minded  old 
man,  drawing  towards  the  grave 

The  Emperor. 
And  what  would  you  with  him,  brother? 

Julian. 
I  would  learn  to  do  battle  with  the  lions. 

The  Emperor. 

I  understand  your  pious  thought.      And  you  are  not 
afraid ;   you  think  yourself  strong  enough ? 

Julian. 

The  Lord  God  has  called  me  with  a  loud  voice.     Like 
Daniel,  I  go  fearless  and  joyful  into  the  lions'  den. 


Julian! 


The  Emperor. 

Julian. 

Dwing  it 
his  instrument.     Oh,  let  me  go  forth  to  purge  the  world! 


nU       To-night,  without  knowing  it,  you  have  yourself  been 
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Gallus. 

{}  I  [Softly  to  the  Emperor.]     Humour  him,  sire;    it  will 
\  prevent  his  brooding  on  higher  things. 

The  Empress. 

I  implore  you,  Constantius — set  no  bar  to  this  vehement 
longing. 

Hekebolius. 

(Great  Emperor,  let  him  go  to  Pergamus.  I  fear  I  am 
losing  hold  of  him  here,  and  now  'tis  no  longer  of  such 
moment. 


* 


K 


The  Emperor. 

How  could  I  deny  you  anything  in  such  an  hour  ?     Go 
with  God,  Julian! 

Julian. 

[Kissing  his  hands.]     Oh,  thanks — thanks! 

The  Emperor. 

And  now  to  a  banquet  of  rejoicing!     My  Capuan  cook 
has  invented  some  new  fast-dishes,  carp-necks  in  Chios 

wine,   and Forward; — your  place   is  next  to   me, 

Gallus  Caesar! 

[The  procession  begins  to  advance.] 

Gallus. 
[Softly.]     Helena,  what  a  marvellous  change  of  fortune! 

Helena. 

Oh,  Gallus,  dawn  is  breaking  over  our  hopes. 
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Gallus. 
I  can  scarce  believe  it!     Who  has  brought  it  about? 

Helena. 
Hush! 

Gallus. 

You,  my  beloved?     Or  who — who? 

Helena. 

Memnon's  Spartan  dog. 

Gallus. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Helena. 

Memnon's  dog.     Julian  kicked  it;    this  is  Memnon's 
revenge. 

The  Emperor. 

Why  so  silent,  Eusebia? 

The  Empress. 

[Softly,  in  tears.]     Oh,  Constantius — how  could  you 
make  such  a  choice! 

Y  The  Emperor. 

Eleven  ghosts  demanded  it.  &&^£&^y  /y^f^^ 

The  Empress.  <^^^L^^ 
Woe  upon  us;  this  will  not  appease  the  ghosts. 
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The  Emperor. 
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[Calls  loudly.]     Flute-players!     Why   are  the  rascals 
silent?     Play,  play! 

[All,  except  Prince  Julian,  go  out  to  the  left.     Aga- 
thon  comes  forward  among  the  trees. 

Julian. 
Gallus  his  successor;  and  I — free,  free,  free! 

Agathon. 
Marvellously  are  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  revealed. 

Julian. 
Heard  you  what  passed  ? 

Agathon. 
Yes,  everything. 

Julian. 

And  to-morrow,  my  Agathon,  to-morrow  to  Athens! 

Agathon. 
To  Athens  ?     'Tis  to  Pergamus  you  go. 

Julian. 

Hush!     You  do  not  know ;    we  must  be  cunning 

serpents.     First  to  Pergamus — and  then  to  Athens! 

Agathon. 
Farewell,  my  lord  and  friend! 
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Julian. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  Agathon  ? 

Agathon. 

I  cannot.  I  must  go  home;  I  have  my  little  brother  to 
care  for. 

Julian. 

[At  the  balustrade.]  There  they  are  weighing  anchor. 
— A  fair  wind  to  you,  winged  lion;  Achilles  follows  in 
your  wake.  [Exclaims  softly. 

|      Ah! 

Agathon. 

What  was  that? 

Julian.  .  . 

Yonder  fell  a  star.   [  £i     M^-^c^ /  ^/^€L-        k  i 


ACT  SECOND 


Atheng^  An  open  place  surrounded  by  colonnades.  In 
the  square,  statues  and  a  fountain.  A  narrow  street 
debouches  injjie  left-hand  corner.     Sunset. 

BkBlL    OF    CAE&kREA,    a    d*Jinntf]y-fryffijjn'ii>ng    j^nn       nits 

reading  beside  a  pillar.  Gregory  of  Nazianzi 
and  other  scholars  of  the  University  stroll  in  scattered 
groups  up  and  down  the  colonnades.  A  larger  band 
runs  shouting  across  the  square,  and  out  to  the  right; 
noise  in  the  distance. 


Basil. 

[Looks  upfront  his  book.]     What  mean  these  wild  cries  ? 

Gregory. 
A  ship  has  come  in  from  Ephesus. 


Basil. 


With  new  scholars  ? 


Yes. 


Gregory. 


Basil. 


[Rising.]     Then  we  shall  have  a  night  of  tumult.  Come, 
Gregory;  let  us  not  witness  all  this  unseemliness. 
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Gregory. 

[Points  to  the  left.]  Look  yonder.  Is  that  a  pleas- 
anter  sight? 

Basil. 

I  Prince  Julian ;  with  roses  in  his  hair,  his  face 
aflame 

Gregory. 

Ay,  and  after  him  that  reeling,  glassy-eyed  crew. 
Hear  how  the  halting  tongues  babble  with  wine!  They 
have  sat  the  whole  day  in  Lykon's  tavern. 


Basil. 

And  many  of  them  are  our  own  brethren,  Gregory; 
they  are  Christian  youths 

Gregory. 

So  they  call  themselves.  Did  not  Lampon  call  him- 
self a  Christian — he  who  betrayed  the  oil-seller  Zeno's 
daughter?  And  Hilarion  of  Agrigentum,  and  the  two 
others,  who  did  what  I  shudder  to  name 

Prince  Julian. 

[Is  heard  calling  without  on  the  left.]  Aha!  See,  see 
— the  Cappadocian  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Basil. 

He  has  caught  sight  of  us.  I  will  go;  I  cannot  endure 
to  see  him  in  this  mood. 
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Gregory. 

I  will  remain;  he  needs  a  friend. 

A^iha^es  out  to  the  right.     At  the  same  moment,  Prince 

Ejll^Nv  followed  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  enters 

from  tKe  narrow  street.     His  hair  is  dishevelled,  and 

he  is  clad  in  a  short  cloak Jike  the  rest.     Among  the 

scholars  is  Sa^lu^t^o^-Perjjsia. 

Many  in  the  Crowd. 

Long  live  the  light  of  Athens!     Long  live  the  lover  of 
wisdom  and  eloquence! 

Julian. 

All  your  flattery  is  wasted.     Not  another  verse   shall 
you  have  to-day. 

Sallust. 

When  our  leader  is  silent,  life  seems  empty,  as  on  the 
morning  after  a  night's  carouse. 

Julian. 

If  we  must  needs  do  something,  let  it  be  something 
new.     Let  us  hold  a  mock  trial. 

The  Whole  Crowd. 
Yes,  yes,  yes;   Prince  Julian  on  the  judgment-seat.' 

Julian. 
Have  done  with  the  Prince,  friends 


Sallust. 
Ascend  the  judgment-seat,  incomparable  one! 
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Julian. 

How  could  I  presume ?     There  stands  the  man. 

Who  is  so  learned  in  the  law  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ? 

Sallust. 
That  is  true! 

Julian. 

To  the  judgment-seat,  my  wise  Gregory;    I  am  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Gregory. 

I  beg  you,  friend,  let  me  stand  out. 

Julian. 

To  the  judgment-seat,  I  say!     To  the  judgment-seat. 
[To  the  others.]     What  is  my  transgression? 

Some  Voices. 
Yes,  what  shall  it  be  ?     Choose  yourself! 

Sallust. 
Let  it  be  something  Galilean,  as  we  of  the  ungodly  say. 

Julian. 

I      Right;    something  Galilean.     I  have  it.     I  have  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  to  the  Emperor 

Many  Voices. 
Ha-ha;  well  bethought!     Excellent! 
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Julian. 

Here  am  I,  dragged  forward  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
with  my  hands  pinioned 

Sallust. 

|  [To  Gregory.]  Blind  judge — I  mean  since  Justice  is 
blind — behold  this  desperate  wretch;  he  has  denied  to 
|  pay  tribute  to  the  Emperor. 

\     Julian. 

Let  me  throw  one  word  into  the  scales  of  judgment.  I 
am  a  Greek  citizen.  How  much  does  a  Greek  citizen 
owe  the  Emperor? 

Gregory. 

What  the  Emperor  demands. 

Julian. 

Good;  but  how  much — answer  now  as  though  the 
Emperor  himself  were  in  court — how  much  has  the  Em- 
peror a  right  to  demand  ? 

Gregory. 
Everything. 

Julian. 

Answered  as  though  the  Emperor  were  present  indeed ! 
But  now  comes  the  knotty  point;  forJt  is  writfpn-  Rpn- 
derjgfrto  Ca^S^he^ningsthat  areCaggar's — and— unto 
dJtKeJjiings  that_are  GocPs. 

Gregory. 
And  what  then? 
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Julian. 

Then  tell  me,  oh  sagacious  judge — how  much  of  what 
is  mine  belongs  toGoJ  ? 


Gregory. 
Everything. 

Julian. 

I     And  how  much  of  God's  property  may  I  give  to  the 
(Emperor? 

Gregory. 

Dear  friends,  no  more  of  this  sport. 

The  Scholars. 
[Amid  laughter  and  noise.]     Yes,  yes;   answer  him. 

Julian. 

How  much  of  God's  property  has  the  Emperor  a  right 
to  demand? 

Gregory. 

I  will  not  answer.     This  is  unseemly  both  towards 
God  and  the  Emperor.     Let  me  go. 

Many  Voices. 
Make  a  ring  round  him! 

Julian. 

Hold    him    fast!       What,    ymi    mngf    Inclose    r\t    jnHprgq, 

you  have  bungled  the  Emperor's  cause,  anrj  now  yrm  seplc 
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to  escape  ?  You  would  flee  ?  Whither,  whither  ?  To 
the  Scythians?  Bring  him  before  me!  Tell  me  you 
servants  that-are-to-be  of  the  Emperor  and  of  wisdom — ■ 
has  he  not  attempted  to  elude  the  Emperor's  power  ? 

The  Scholars. 
Yes,  yes. 

Julian. 

And  what  punishment  do  you  award  to  such  a  misdeed  ? 

Voices. 
Death!     Death  in  a  wine-jar! 

Julian. 

Let  us  reflect.  Let  us  answer  as  though  the  Emperor 
Himself  were  present.  What  limit  is  there  to  the  Em- 
peror's power? 

Some  of  the  Crowd. 

The  Emperor's  power  has  no  limits. 

Julian. 

So  I  should  think.  But  to  want  to  escape  from  the 
infinite,  my  friends,  is  not  that  madness  ? 

The  Scholars. 
Yes,  yes;  the  Cappadocian  is  mad! 

Julian. 

And  what,  then,  is  madness  ?  How  did  our  fore- 
fathers conceive  of  it?     What  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Egyptian  priests  ?  And  what  says  Maximus  the  Mystic 
and  the  other  philosophers  of  the  East?  Thev  say  that 
the  ^df^e^eni^mS^re veals  itself  in  th^TT>rainsjck<  Qur 
G regory-— in  setting  himself  up  against  the  Emperor— is 
thus_in  special  league  with  Heaven. — Make  libations  of 
wine  to  the  Cappadocian;  sing  songs  to  our  Gregory's 
praise; — a  statue  of  honour  for  Gregory  of  Nazianzus! 

The  Scholars. 

[Amid  laughter  and  glee.]     Praise  to  the  Cappadocian! 
Praise  to  the  Cappadocian's  judge! 

The  Phij^osopher  Libaxiub,  surrounded  by 
disciples,  comes  across  the  square. 


■I 


LlBAXIUS. 

Ah,  see — is  not  my  brother  Julian  dispensing  wisdom 
the  open  market-place  ? 

Juliax. 
Say  folly,  dear  friend;   wisdom  has  departed  the*city. 

LlBAXIUS. 

Has  wisdom  departed  the  city? 

Juliax. 

Or  is  on  the  point  of  departing;   for  are  not  you  also 
Hound  for  the  Piraeus  ? 

LlBAXIUS. 

I,  my  brother  ?     What  should  I  want  at  the  Piraeus  ? 
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Julian. 

Our  Libanius,  then,  is  the  only  teacher  who  does  not 
know  that  a  ship  has  just  arrived  from  Ephesus. 

Libanius. 
Why,  my  friend,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ship? 

Julian. 

It  is  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  embryo  philoso- 
phers  

Libanius. 

[Scornfully.]     They  come  from  Ephesus! 

Julian. 
Is  not  gold  equally  weighty  whencesoever  it  may  come  ? 

Libanius. 

GoIqUL.  Ha-ha! — The  golden  ones  jjM^ximuTjseeps  to 
himself;  he  does  not  let  them  go.  What  sort  of  scholars 
is  Ephesus  wont  to  spnn*  ns  P  Shop-keepers'  sons,  the 
first-born  of  mechanics.  Gold  say  you,  my  Julian?  I 
call  it  lack  of  gold.  But  I  will  turn  this  lack  of  gold  to 
account,  and  out  of  it  I  will  mint  for  vqh  ynnng  men  a. 
coin  of  true  and  weighty  metal.  For  may  not  a  precious 
lesson  in  life,  set  forth  in  ingenious  and  attractive  form, 
be  compared  to  a  piece  of  full-weighted  golden  cur- 
rency ? — 

Hear  then,  if  you  have  a  mind  to.  Was  it  not  said 
that  certain  men  had  rushed  eagerly  down  to  the  Piraeus  ? 
Who  are  they,  these  eager  ones  ?     Far  be  it  from  me  to 
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mention  names;  they  call  themselves  lovers  and  teachers 
of  wisdom.  Let  us  betake  ourselves  in  thought  to  the 
Piraeus.  What  is  passing  there  at  this  moment,  even  as 
I  stand  here  in  this  circle  of  kindly  listeners  ?  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  passing.  Those  men,  who  give  themselves 
out  as  lovers  and  dispensers  of  wisdom,  are  crowding 
upon  the  gangway,  jostling,  wrangling,  biting,  forgetting 
all  decorum,  and  throwing  dignity  to  the  winds.  And 
why  ?  To  be  the  first  in  the  field, — to  pounce  upon  the 
best  dressed  youths,  to  lead  them  home,  to  entertain 
them,  hoping  in  the  end  to  make  profit  out  of  them  in  all 
possible  ways.  What  a  shamefaced,  empty  awakening, 
as  after  a  debauch,  if  it  should  presently  appear — ha-ha- 
ha! — that  these  youths  have  scarcely  brought  with  them 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  their  supper  of  welcome! 
Learn  from  this,  young  men,  how  ill  it  becomes  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  and  how  little  it  profits  him,  to  run  after  good 
things  other  than  the  truth. 

Julian. 

Oh,  my  Libanius,  when  I  listen  to  you  with  closed  eyes, 
I  seem  lapped  in  the  sweet  dream  that  Diogenes  has  once 
more  arisen  in  our  midst. 

Libanius* 

Your  lips  are  princely  spendthrifts  of  praise,  beloved 
of  my  soul. 

Julian. 

Far  from  it.  And  yet  I  had  almost  interrupted  your 
homily;  for  in  this  case,  one  of  your  colleagues  will  scarce 
find  himself  disappointed. 
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LlBANIUS. 

My  friend  is  jesting. 

Julian. 

I  Your  friend  assures  you  that  the  two  sons  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Milo,  are  on  board. 

LlBANIUS. 

[Grasping  his  arm.]     What  do  you  say  ? 

Julian. 

IThat  the  new  Diogenes  who  secures  them  as  his 
pupils  will  scarce  need  to  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  for  poverty. 

LlBANIUS. 

fThe  sons  of  the  Governor  Milo!  That  noble  Milo, 
who  sent  the  Emperor  seven  Persian  horses,  with  saddles 
embroidered  with  pearls ? 

Julian. 
Many  thought  that  too  mean  a  gift  for  Milo. 

LlBANIUS. 

Very  true.  Milo  ought  to  have  sent  a  poem,  or  per- 
haps  a  well-polished  speech,  or  a  letter.  Milo  is  a  nobly- 
endowed  man;   all  Milo's  family  are  nobly-endowed. 

Julian. 
Especially  the  two  young  men. 
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LlBANIUS. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt.  For  the  sake  of  their  beneficent 
|and  generous  father,  I  pray  the  gods  that  they  may  fall 
into  good  hands.  After  all,  then,  you  were  right,  my 
Julian;  the  ship  brought  real  gold  from  Ephesus.  For 
are  not  intellectual  gifts  the  purest  of  gold  ?  But  I  cannot 
rest  |these  young  men's  welfare  is,  in.  truth,  A-.ff  eighty 
matter;  so  much  depends  on  who  first<gains  control  of 
them.  My  young  friends,  if  you  think  as  I  do,  we  will 
hold  out  a  guiding  hand  to  these  two  strangers,  help 
them  to  make  the  wisest  choice  of  teacher  and  abode, 
and 

Sallust. 
I  will  go  with  you! 

The  Scholars. 
(  To  the  Piraeus!     To  the  Piraeus! 

Sallust. 

We  will  fight  like  wild  boars  for  Milo's  sons! 

[They  all  go  out,  with  Libanius,  to  the  right;  only 
Prince  Julian  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
remain  behind  in  the  colonnade. 

Julian. 

[Following  them  with  his  eyes.]  See  how  they  go  leap- 
ing like  a  troop  of  fauns.  How  they  lick  their  lips  at  the 
thought  of  the  feast  that  awaits  them  this  evening.  [He 
turns  to  Gregory.]  If  there  is  one  thing  they  would  sigh 
to  God  for  at  this  moment,  it  is  that  he  would  empty 
their  stomachs  of  their  breakfasts. 
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Gregory. 
Julian 

Julian. 

Look  at  me;  I  am  sober. 

Gregory. 

I  know  that.  You  are  temperate  in  all  things.  And 
yet  you  share  this  life  of  theirs. 

Julian. 

Why  not  ?  Do  you  know,  or  do  I,  when  the  thunder- 
bolt will  fall?  Then  why  not  make  the  most  of  the 
bright  and  sunlit  day  ?  Do  you  forget  that  I  dragged  out 
my  childhood  and  the  first  years  oP'my  youth  in  gilded 
slavery?  It  had  become  a  habit,  I  might  almost  say  a 
necessity  to  me.  to  live  under  a  wejghJLflLfiread.   -And 

Inow?  This  stillness  as  of  the  grave  on  thp  Empprnr'g 
part; — this  sinister  silence!  I  left  Pergamus  without  the 
Emperor's  permission;  the  Emperor  said  nothing.  I 
went  of  my  own  will  to  Nicomedia;  I  lived  there,  and 
studied  with  Nikokles  and  others;   the  Emperor  gave  no 

fsign.  I  came  to  Athens,  and  sought  out  Libanius,  whom 
the  Emperor  had  forbidden  me  to  see: — the  Emperor  has 
said  nothing  to  this  day.     How  am  I  to  interpret  this  ? 

Gregory. 
Interpret  it  in  charity,  Julian. 

Julian. 

Oh,  you  do  not  know !     I  hate  this  power  without 

me,  terrible  in  action,  more  terrible  when  at  rest. 
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Gregory. 

Be  frank,  my  friend,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  this  alone 
that  has  led  you  into  all  these  strange  ways  ? 

Julian. 
What  mean  you  by  strange  ways? 

Gregory. 

I  Is  the  rumour  true,  that  you  pass  your  nightsjn  search- 
ing  out  The  heathen^mysteries  in  EleusJsJ* 

Julian. 

Oh,  pooh!  I  assure  yoau  there  jg_Jit.t.1p  tn  hp  learnt 
from  those  riddIe-mongering_jrpflmprs.  Let_Jis_talk  no 
more  about  them. 

Gregory. 

Then  it  is  true!  Oh,  Julian,  how  could  you  seek  such 
shameful  intercourse  ? 

Julian. 

>  I  must  live,  Gregory, — and  this  life  at  the  University 
is  no  life  at  all.  ffiEIsLibanius!  I  shall  ^«ever  forgiy^ 
him  the^great  love^once  boreTmftj  At  my  first  coming, 
how  humbly  and  with  what  tremors  of  joy  did  I  not  enter 
the  presence  of  this  man,  bowingjnyself  before  himf  kiss- 
,ing  him,  and  calling  him  my  great  brother. 


Gregory. 
f     Yes,  we  Christians  all  thought  that  you  went  too  far. 
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Julian. 

I  And  yet  I  came  herehi  exaltation  of  spirit.  I  s_aw, 
my  fancy,  a  ffighty  contesH)etween  us  two,— 0ie  world's 
truttiji  pitched  battle  again^fGod's  truths — What  has 
it  all  come  to  ?  Libanius  never  seriously  desired  that 
contest.  He  never  desired  any  contest  whatever;  he 
cares  only  for  his  own  interest.  I  tell  you,  Gregory — 
Libanius  is  not  a  great  man. 


Gregory. 
Yet  all  enlightened  Greece  proclaims  him  great. 


Julian. 

A  great  man  he  is  not,  I  tell  you*.  Once  only  have 
I  seen  Libanius  great:  that  night  in  Constantinople. 
Then  he  was  great,  because  he  had  suffered  a  great  wrong, 
and  because  he  was  filled  with  a  noble  wrath.  But  here! 
Oh,  what  have  I  not  seen  here?  Libanius  has  great 
learning,  but  he  is  no  great  man.  Libanius  is  greedy;  he 
tis  vain;  he  is  eaten  up  with  envy.  See  you  not  how  he 
has  writhed  under  the  fame  which  I — largely,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  indulgence  of  my  friends — have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  acquire?  Go  to  Libanius,  and  he  will 
expound  to  you  the  inward  essence  and  the  outward 
signs  of  all  the  virtues.  He  has  them  ready  to  hand, 
just  as  he  has  the  books  in  his  library.  But  does  he  ex- 
ercise these  virtues  ?  Is  his  life  at  one  with  his  teaching  ? 
He  a  successor  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato — ha-ha!  Did 
he  notflatter  the  Emperor,  up  to  the  time,  of  his  hanish- 
ment  ?  Did  he  not  flatter  me  at  our  meeting  in  Constan- 
tinople, that  meeting  which  he  has  since  attempted, 
most    unsuccessfully,   to    present   in   a   ludicrous   light! 
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And  what  am  I  to  him  now?  Now  he  writes  letters  to 
Gallus,  to  Gallus  Caesar,  to  the  Emperor's  heir,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  successes  against  the  Persians, 
although  these  successes  have  as  yet  been  meagre  enough, 
and  Gallus  Caesar  is  not  distinguished  either  for  learn- 
ing or  for  any  considerable  eloquence. — And  this  Liba- 
nius  the  Greeks  persist  in  calling  the  king  of  the  philoso- 
phers! Ah,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  stirs  my  indignation. 
I  should  have  thought,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  the  Greeks 
might  have  made  a  better  choice,  if  they  had  noted  a  lit- 
tle more  closely  the  cultivators  of  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
who  of  late  years 

Basil  of  Caesarea. 

([Entering  from  the  right.]     Letters!     Letters  from  Cap- 
padocia! 

Gregory. 
For  me  too? 

Basil. 

Yes,  here;  from  your  mother. 

Gregory. 
My  pious  mother!         [He  opens  the  paper  and  reads. 

Julian. 
|    [To  Basil.]     Is  it  your  sister  who  writes  to  you  ? 

Basil. 

Who  has  entered  with  his  own  letter  open.]     Yes,  it -is 
"Hakrina^     Her  news  is  both  sad  and  strange. 
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Julian. 


What  is  it  ?     Tell  me. 


Basil. 

First  of  your  noble  brother  Gallus.     He  rules  sternly 
in  Antioch. 

Julian. 

I      Yes,  Gallus  is  hard. — Does  Makrina  write  "  sternly." 


Basil. 
[Looking  at  him.]     Makrina  writes  "  bloodily  "• 

Julian. 


Ah,  I  thought  as  much!     Why  did  the  Emperor  marry 
Lim  to  that  dissolute  widow,  that  Constantina? 

Gregory. 
[Reading.]     Oh,  what  unheard-of  infamy! 


What  is  it,  friend  ? 


Julian. 


Gregory. 


[To  Basil.]     Does  Makrina  say  nothing  of  what  is 
happening  in  Antioch? 

Basil. 

Nothing  definite.     What  is  it?     You  are  pale 

Gregory. 

You  knew  the  noble  Clemazius,  the  Alexandrian? 

«n,         _ - — 
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Basil. 
Yes,  yes;  what  of  him? 

Gregory. 
I     He  is  murdered.  Basil! 


Basil. 
What  do  you  say  ?     Murdered  ? 

Gregory. 

I  call  it  murdered; — thev  have  executed  him  without 
law  or  judgment. 

Julian. 

Who?     Who  has  executed  him? 

Gregory. 

Yes,  who  ?  How  can  I  say  who  ?  My  mother  tells 
the  story_thus:  Clemazius's  mother-in-law  was  inflamed 
with  an  impure  1qv>  for  h^r  Hanghtpr'g  hnghanH;  but  as 
she  could  not  move  him  to  wrong,  she  gained  some  back- 
stairs access  to  the  palace 

Julian. 
What  palace  ? 

Gregory. 

My  mother  writes  only  "the  palace." 

Julian. 
Well?     And  then ? 
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Gregory. 

It  is  only  known  that  she  presented  a  very  costly  jewel  to 
a  great  and  powerful  lady  to  procure  a  death-warrant ■ 

Julian. 
Ah,  but  they  did  not  get  it! 

Gregory. 
They  got  it,  Julian. 

Julian. 
Oh,  Jesus! 

Basil. 

Horrible!     And  Clemazius ? 


Gregory. 

The  death-warrant  was  sent  to  the  governor,  Honora- 
tus.  That  weak  man  dared  not  disobey  so  high  a  com- 
mand. Clemazius  was  thrown  into  prison  and  executed 
early  next  morning,  without  being  suffered,  my  mother 
writes,  to  open  his  lips  in  his  own  defence. 


I 


Julian. 

[Pale,  in  a  low  voice.]     Burn  these  dangerous  letters; 
hey  might  bring  us  all  to  ruin. 

Basil. 


f 


Such  open  violence  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city!    Where 
are  we ;  where  are  we  ? 

Julian. 

Aye,  you  may  well  ask. where  we  are!     A  Christian 
murderer,  a  Christian  adulteress,  aX^tutisiian ! 
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Gregory. 

Denunciations  will  not  mend  this  matter.     What  do 
you  intend  to  do? 

Julian. 


/ 


I?  I  will  (gono  more  to  EleusL<:  I  will  break  off  all 
'dealings  with  the  heathen,  and  thank  the  Lord  my  God 
i that  he  spared  me  the  temptations  of  power. 

Gregory. 
Good ;  but  then  ? 

Julian. 

I  do  not  understand  you 

Gregory. 

Then  listen.  The  murder  of  Clemgzniq  is  *W  aHrK*>. 
lieyq  me.  This  unheard-of  infamy  has  descended  like  a 
plague  on  Antioch.  All  evil  things  hfwe  awakpnprl,  and 
are  swarming  forth  from  their  lairs.  My  mother  writes 
that  it  seems  as  though  some  pestilent  abyss  hqd  opened. 
Wives~cienounce  their  husbands,  sons  their  fathers,  priests 
the  members  of  their  own  flock 

Julian. 

This  will  spread  yet  further.     The  abomination  will 

corrupt  us  all. Oh,  Gregory,  would  I  could  fly  to 

the  world's  end ■ 

Gregory. 

Your  place  is  at  the  world's  navel,  Prince  Julian. 

Julian. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
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You  are  this  bloody  Caesar's  brother.  Stand  forth 
before  him — he  calls  himself  a  Christian — and  cast  his 
crime  in  his  teeth;  smite  him  to  the  earth  in  terror  and 
remorse 

Julian. 

[Recoiling.]     Madman,  of  what  are  you  thinking? 

Gregory. 
Is  your  brother  dear  to  you  ?     Would  you  save  him  ? 

Julian. 
I  once  loved  Gallus  above  all  others, 


Gregory. 


Once 


Julian. 

So  lonjrjis   he  was  only  my  brother      But  now ; 

is  he  not  Caesar?  Gregory, — Basil, — oh,  my  beloved 
friends, — I  tremble  for  my  life,  I  ^raw,fvpry  ^rf>ath  in 
fear.  Decaff  Of  Paling  Capgflr  And  yon  ask  mp  tp  dpfy 
him  tnjijs  ffl.PPT  mp,  whog^  V^ry  PYi<jtpnr»P  ig  st  Hangar ,tn 

him? 

Gregory. 

Why  came  you  to  Athens  ?  You  gave  out  loudly  in_all 
quarters  that  Prince  Julian  was  setting  forth  from  Con- 
stantinople to  do  battle  with  philosophy,  falsely  gqxaUed 

SD^-ai 


to  champion   Gfijjg,tifi,n   tpiTh  againstfljeathen  fal 
KoQiL-^What  have  you  done  of  all  this  ? 


/ 
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Julian. 
Ah,  'twas  not  here  that  the  battle  was  to  be. 

Gregory. 

No,  it  was  not  here, — not  with  phrase  against  phrase, 
not  with  book  against  book,  not  with  the  idle  word- 
fencing  of  the  lecture-room!  No,  Julian,  you  must  go 
forth  into  life  itself,  with  your  own  life  in  your  hands 

Julian. 
I  see  it;  I  see  it! 

Gregory. 
Yes,  as  Libanius  sees  it!  You  mocked  at  him.  You 
said  he  knew  the  essence  and  the  outward  signs  of  all  the 
virtues,  but  his  doctrine  was  only  a  doctrine  to  him . 
How  much  of  y  o  u  belongs  to  God  ?  How  much  may 
the  Emperor  demand? 

Julian. 
You  said  yourself  it  was  unseemly 

Gregory. 
Towards  whom?     Towards  God  or  the  Emperor? 

Julian. 
[Quickly.]     Well  then:  shall  we  go  together? 

Gregory. 

[Evasively.]  I  have  my  little  circle;  I  have  my  family 
to  watch  over.  I  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  gifts 
for  a  larger  task. 
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Julian. 

[Is  about  to  answer;  suddenly  he  listens  towards  the 
right,  and  calls  out.]     To  the  bacchanal! 

Basil. 

Julian! 

Julian. 

I    To  jjie  bacchanal,  friends! 

[GTregory  of  Nazianzus  looks  at  him  a  moment; 
then  he  goes  off  through  the  colonnade  to  the  left. 
A  large  troop  of  scholars,  with  the  newcomers 
among  them,  rushes  into  the  square,  amid  shouts 
and  noise. 

% 
Basil. 

[Coming  nearer.]     Julian,  will  you  listen  to  me? 

Julian. 

See,  see!  They  have  taken  their  new  friends  to  the 
bath,  and  anointed  their  hair.  See  how  they  swing  their 
cudgels;  how  they  yell  and  thump  the  pavement!  What 
say  you,  Pericles  ?  Methinks  I  can  hear  your  wrathful 
shade 

Basil. 
Come,  come! 

Julian. 

Ah,  look  at  the  man  they  are  driving  naked  among 
thejn.  Now  come  the  dancings-girls.  Ah,  do  you  see 
what ! 
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vening  has  fallen.     The  whole  troop  settles  down 
in  the  square  beside  the  fountain.     Wine  and  fruits 
ht.     Painted  damsels  dance  by  torchlight. 


Julian. 

[Afterjijshort  silence .]     Tell  me.,  "Basil r  why'-flfas  the 
eautif"^? 


A-  I  heathen  sin 


Basil. 

You  are  mistaken,  friend;    beautiful  things  have  been 
said  and  sung  of  this  heathen  sin;  hut  it  was  not,  hea.iit.ifnl. 


Julian. 
Oh,  how  can  you  say  so  ?     Was  not  Alcibiades  beau- 

tiful  when,  flushed  With   wine.  Tip  gtormpn1   at  night  lilrg.g 

young  god  through  the  streets  of  Athens  ?  Was  he  not 
beautiful  in  his  very  audacity  when  he  insulted  Hermes 
and  battered  at  the  citizen s*  doors, — when  he  summoned 
their  wives  and  daughters  forth,  while  within  the  women 
trejnbled,  and,  in  breathless,  panting  silence,  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  to — —  ? 

Basil. 
Oh  listen  to  me,  I  beg  and  entreat  you. 

Julian. 

Was  not  gocrates  beautiful  jn  the  symposium  ?  And 
Plato,  and  all  the  joyous  revellers  ?  Yet  they  did  such 
things,  as,  but  to  be  accused  of  them,  would  make  those 
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(Christian  swine  out  there  call  down  upon  themselves  the 
curse  of  God.     Think  of  Oedipus,  Medea;  Leda 

Basil. 

Poetry,  poetry;  you  confound  fancies  with  facts. 

Julian. 

Are  not  min<^  and  wil)  i^  poetry  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  in  fact  ?     And  then  look  at  our  holy  scriptures, 

i  .  • -— -— - —     i^ji  i  IJmfc -J-' 

both  the  old  and  new.     WCiIslnn5)^auErinj(fi  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah^    Did  not  Jehovah's  fire  avenge  what  Soc- 
rates shrank  not  from  ? — Oh,  as  I  live  this  life  of  revel 
and  riot,  I  often  wonder  whetheCtruth^s  indeed  the^enemy> 
of^beaut^! 

Basil. 

And  in  such  an  hour  can  you  sigh  after  beauty  ?  Can 
you  so  easily  forget  what  you  have  just  heard ? 

Julian. 

[Stopping  his  ears.]  Not  a  word  more  of  those  horrors ! 
We  will  shake  off  all  thoughts  of  Antioch 

Tell  me,  what  does  Makrina  write  further?     There 

was  something  more;   I  remember,  you  said ;   what 

was  it  you  called  the  rest  of  her  news  ? 

Basil. 
Strange. 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes; — what  was  it? 

Basil. 
/  She  writes  oKMaximus  in  Ephesus — — 
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Basil. 


Yes:    that  inscrutable  man 


He  has   appeared  once 
All  the  region  around  is  in 
Either  he  is  a  jug- 


more;  this  time  in  Ephesus. 

a  ferment.     Maximus  is  on  all  lips. 

gler  or  he  has  made  a  baleful  compact  with  certain  spirits. 

Even   Christians  are  strangely  allured  by  his  impious 

signs  and  wonders. 


Julian. 
More,  more;  I  entreat  you! 

Basil. 

There  is  no  more  about  him.     Makrina  only  writes 

that  she  sees  in  the  coming  again  of  Maximus  a  proof 

that  we  are  under  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.     She  believes 

that  great  afflictions  are  in  store  for  us,  by  reason  of  our 

isms. 


Julian. 


Yes,  yes,  yes! — Tell  me, 
remarkable  woman. 


Basil:    VO"r  sister  is  surely  a 


She  is,  indeed. 


Basil. 


Julian. 


When  you  repeat  to  me  passages  from  her  letters,  I 
seem  to  be  listening  to  something  full  and  perfect,  such 
as  I  have  long  sighed  for.     Tell  me,  is  she  still  bent  on 


renouncing  this  world,  and  living  in  the  wilderness  ? 
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Basil. 
That  is  her  steadfast  intent. 

Julian. 

Is  it  possible?  She  on  whom  all  gifts  seem  to  have 
been  lavished  ?  She  who,  'tis  known,  is  both  young  and 
beautiful;,  she  who  has  riches  in  prospect,  and  in  pos- 
session such  learning  as  is  very  rare  in  a  woman!  Do 
you  know,  Basil,  I  long  to  see  her  ?  What  has  s  h  e  to 
do  in  the  wilderness? 

Basil. 

I  have  told  you  how  her  affianced  lover  died.  She  re- 
Igards  him  as  her  expectant  bridegroom,  to  whom  she 
owes  her  every  thought,  and  whom  she  is  pledged  to 
meet  unsullied. 

Julian. 

Strange  how  many  feel  the  attraction  of  solitude  in 
these  times. — When  you  write  to  Makrina,  you  may  tell 
her  that  I  too 

Basil. 

She  knows  that,  Julian;   but  she  does  not  believe  it. 

Julian. 
Why  not?     What  does  she  write? 

Basil. 

I  pray  you,  friend,  spare  me 

Julian. 

If  you  love  me,  do  not  hide  from  me  one  word  she 
writes. 


t 
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Basil. 

[Giving  him  the  letter.]  Read,  if  you  must — it  begins 
there. 

Julian. 
[Reads.]      "  Whenever  you  write  of  thp  Empprnr^  ynimg 
kinsman,  who  is  your  friend,  my  soul  is  filled  with  a  great 

and  radiant  joy "     O  Basil!  lend  me  your  eyes;  read 

for  me. 

Basil. 

r 

[Reading.]  "Your  account  of  the  fearless  confidence 
wherewith  he  came  to  Athens  was  to  me  as  a  picture  from 
the  ancient  chronicles.  YesT  ^Tsee  in  him  DaviqH bom 
affairQto  smite  the  champions  of  the  heathen.  rToj/.s 
spirit  watch  over  him  in  the  strife,  now  and  for  ever." 

Julian. 

J  [Grasping  his  arm.]  Enough  of  that!  She  too? 
(What  is  it  that  you  all,  as  with  one  mouth,  demand  of 
Jme?  Have  I  sealed  you  a  bond  to  do  battle  with  the 
I  lions  of  power ? 

Basil. 

How  comes  it  that  all  believers  look  towards  you  in 
breathless  expectation  ? 

Julian. 

^Paces  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  colonnade,  then 
stops  and  stretches  out  his  hand  for  the  letter.]  Give  it  to 
me;  let  me  see.  [Reading.]  "God's  spirit  watch  over 
him  in  the  strife,  now  and  for  ever." — 

Oh,  Basil,  if  I  could !     But  I  feel  like  Daedalus, 

[between  sky  and  sea.     An  appalling  height  and  an  abys- 
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Imal  depth. — What  sense  is  there  in  these  voices  calling 
to  me,  from  east  and  west,  that  I  must  save  Christendom  ? 
Where  is  it,  thi^t^nrjs^endoh^  that  I  am  to  save  ?     With 
theCEmperor?  or_wjthCCaesax£    I  think  their  deeds  cry 
out,  "No,  no!"     Among  the  powerful  and  high-born ;■ — 
4  among  those  sensual  and  effeminate  courtiers  who  fold 
their  hands  over  their  full  bellies,  and  quaver :   "  Was  the 
Son  of  God  created  out  of  nothing  ?  "     Or  among  the  men 
of  enlightenment,   those  who,   like  you   and   me,  have 
drunk  in  beauty  and  learning  from  the  heathen  foun- 
tains ?     Do  not  most  of  our  fellows  lean  to  theCAriaft 
heresy,  whicn  the  Emperor  himself  so  greatly  favours  ?— 
And  then  the  whole  ragged  rabble  of  the  Empire,  who 
rage  against  the  temples,  whg^massacre  heaThgn^  and  the 
children  of  heathens!     Is  it  for  Christ's  sake?     Ha-ha ! 
see  how  they  fall  to  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
spoils  of  the  slain. — Ask  Makrina  if  Christendom  is  to  be 
jjSought  in  the  wilderness, — on  the  pillar  where  the  stylite- 
rJT  saint  stands  on  one  leg  ?     Or  is  it  in  the  cities  ?     Perhaps 
among  those  bakers  in  Constantinor^fv wh^>  lately  took  to 
their*fists  to  decide  whether  tKeTrinit\ consisis_o£-%hree 
I  y  ^TiWivTduaTi) or  of  tfij^e  hypostases! — Which  of  all  these 
acknowledge  if  he  came  down  to  earth 
your   Diogenes-lantern,    Basil!     En- 
I  lighten  this* pitchy  darkness. — Where  is  Christendom? 

Basil. 
Seek  the  answer  where  it  is  ever  to  be  found  in  evil  days. 


Julian. 

Hold  me  not  aloof  from  the  well  of  your  wisdom !    Slake 
my  thirst,  if  you  can.     Where  shall  I  seek  and  find  ? 
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Basil. 
In  the  writings  of  holy  men. 

Julian. 

The  same  despairing  answer.  Books, — always  books! 
When  I  came  to  Libanius,  it  was:  books,  books!  I  come 
to  you, — books,  books,  books!  Stones  for  bread!  I 
cannot  live  on  books; — it  is  life  I  hunger  for, — face-to-face 
communion  with  the  spirit.  Was  it  a  book  that  made 
Saul  a  seer?  Was  it  not  a  flood  of  light  th,at  enveloped 
him,  a  vision,  a  voice ? 


Basil. 

Do  you  forget  the  vision  and  the  voice  which  that 
Agathon  of  Makellon ? 

Julian. 

An  enigmatic  message ;    an  oracle  I  cannot  interpret. 
Was  J  the  chose"  one  ?     The  "heir  to  the  empire,"  it 

said.     And  what  empire ?     That  matter  is  beset  with 

a  thousand  uncertainties.  Only  this  I  know:  Athens  is 
not  the  lion's  den.  But  where,  where  ?  Oh,  I  grope  like 
Saul  in  the  darkness.  If  Christ  would  have  aught  of  me. 
he  must  speak  plainly.     Let  me  touch  the  nail-wound 


Basil. 


And  yet  it  is  written- 


Julian. 

[With  a  gesture  of  impatience.]     I  know  all  that  is 
written.     This  "it  is  written"  is  not  the  living  truth. 
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Do  you  not  feel  disgust  and  nausea,  as  on  board  ship  in  a 
windless  swell,  heaving  toand  fro,  between  life  and  writ- 
ten arjcfrirm^artd  h/gaffieriwisdorn  a,n(T  heaitfy?  There 
must  come  a  new  revelation.  Or  a  revelation  of  some- 
thing new.  It  must  come,  I  sayj-^the  time  is  ripe. — 
Ah,  a  revelation!  Oh,  Basil,  couidyour  prayers  call 
downJJ^aX.upon  me !   A  rnarto's  deat&.  if  need  be — 


ness;   tbe^crown  of  thorns  on  mv  brow? — 


!    [Hf  dmps 

his  head  with  both  hands.  feels  the  wreath  of  roses,  which 
he  tears  off}  bethinfa  fi.rmjiP.ffln<ng}  n<nJ  «mj«  ™f*ly]  TIiqH 
I  had  forgotten  that!  [Casting  the  wreath  away.]  _One 
thing  alone  have  I  learnt  in  Athens. 


What,  Julian? 


Basil. 

Julian. 


Tflipold  beauty  is  no  lonp-er  hea.iit.if  11).  ftndfihe  new 
truth  -is  flo  lrmo-er  trite. 

Libanius  enters  hastily  through  the  colonnade  on 
the  right. 


Libanius. 

[Still  in  the  distance.]     Now  we  have  him;  now  we  have 
him! 

Julian. 
Him  ?     I  thought  you  would  have  had  them  both. 

Libanius. 
Both  of  whom  ? 
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Julian. 
Milo's  sons. 

Libanius. 

Ah,  yes,  I  have  them  too.     But  we  have    h  i  m,  my 
Julian! 

Julian. 

Whom,  dear  brother? 

Libanius. 
He  has  caught  himself  in  his  own  net1 

Julian. 
Aha — a  philosopher  then  ? 

Libanius. 
The  enemy  of  all  wisdom. 

Julian. 
Who,  who,  I  ask  ? 

Libanius. 

Do  you  really  not  know?     Have  you  not  heard  the 
tews  about  Maximus  ? 

Julian. 

Maximus  ?     Oh,  pray  tell  me 

Libanius. 

fWho  could  fail  to  see  whither  that  restless  visionary  was 
tending, — step  by  step  towards  madness ? 

Julian. 
In  other  words,  towards  the  highest  wisdom. 
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LlBANIUS. 

Ah,  that  is  a  figure  of  speech.  But  now  is  the  time  to 
act,  to  seize  the  opportunity.  You,  our  dearly-prized 
Julian,  you  are  the  man.  You  are  the  Emperor's  near 
kinsman.  The  hopes  of  all  true  friends  of  wisdom  are 
fixed  upon  you,  both  here  and  in  Nikomedia 

Julian. 

Listen,  oh  excellent  Libanius, — seeing  I  am  not  omnis- 
cient  

Libanius. 

(Know,  then,  that  j^aximuip^iias  lately  made  open 
avowal  of  what  liesjJtTthe  bottom  of  his  teaching?) 

Julian. 
And  do  you  blame  him  for  that? 

Libanius. 

He  has  averred  that  he  has  power  over  spirits  and 
shades  of  the  dead. 

Julian.  < 

[Grasping  his  cloak.]     Libanius! 

Libanius. 

All  on  board  the  ship  were  full  of  the  most  marvellous 
stories,  and  here [He  shows  a  letter],  here,  my  col- 
league, Eusebius,  writes  at  length  on  the  subject. 

Julian. 
Spirits  and  shades 
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L.IBANIU3. 

At  Ephesus  lately,  in  a  large  assembly  both  of  his  par- 
tisans and  his  opponents,  Maximus  applied  forbidden 
arts  to  the  statue  of  Hecate.  It  took  place  in  the  goddess's 
temple.  Eusebius  writes  that  he  himself  was  present, 
and  saw  everything  from  first  to  last.  All  was  in  pitch- 
black  darkness.  Maximus  uttered  strange  Incantations; 
then  he  chanted  a  hymn,  which  no  one  understood.  Then 
the  marble  torch  in  the  statue's  hand  burst  into  flame 


Basil. 

Impious  doings! 

Julian. 
[Breathlessly.]     And  then ? 

Libanius. 
In^the  strong  bluish  light,  thev  all  saw  theCsffiue'sJace 


I      1UJ 

jcome 


ome  to  life  an^^mile  atPPiBm. 


Julian. 
What  more? 

Libanius. 
Terror  seized  on  the  minds  of  most.  All  rushed  towards 


Many  have  lain  sick  or  raving  ever  since. 

in  spite 


the  doors' 

But  he  himself — would  vou  believe  it,  Julian  ? 


of  the  fate  that  befell  his  two  brothers  in  Cnnsta.ntinnpl<». 
he   Pfoes    boldly  forward    on    hU   rprlclpgs    qnH    srandalrm* 

wav^_ 

Julian. 

Scandalous  ?  Call  you  that  way  scandalous  ?  Is_not 
this  the  end  of  all  wisdom  ?  Commum'nn  hetwepn  spirit 
and  spirit- 
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Basil. 
J      Oh,  dear,  misguided  friend ! 

Libanius. 

More  than  scandalous,  I  call  it!     What  is  Hecate? 
What  are  tCi^flgcIs^as  a  whole,  in  the  eyes  ofcenjightened 


humanity^  "We  have  happily  Wt  far  hphinri  i1s  fnP  hlird 
old  singer's  days.  Maximus  ought  to  know  better  than 
that.  Has  not  P}atp — and  we  others  after  him — shed 
the  light  of  interpretation  over  the  whole?  Is  it  not 
scandalous  now,  in  our  own  days,  to  seek  to  enshroud 
afresh  in  riddles  and  misty  dreams  this  admirable,  pal- 
pable, and,  let  me  add,  this  laboriously  constructed  edifice 
of  ideas  and  interpretations  which  we,  as  lovers  of  wisdom » 
■  as  a  school,  as 

Julian. 

3|  j     [Wildly.]     Basil,  farewell!     I  see  a  light  on  my  path! 

Basil. 

[Flinging  his  arms  around  him.]     I  will  not  let  you  go; 
I  will  hold  you  fast! 

Julian. 

([Extricating  himself  from  his  grasp.]     No  one.  shall 
withhold  me; — kick  not  against  the  pricks 

Libanius. 

I     What    frenzy    is    this?     Friend,    brother,    colleague, 
whither  would  you  go  ? 


Julian, 


jf  J     Thither,  thither,  whe^^T  torches  ligl)ft  tfrpmspl 
( where  sf^t"fls.  grrnl^b 


yes  -and 
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LlBANIUS. 

And  you  can  do  this!  You,  Julian,  our  pride,  our 
light,  our  hope, — you  can  think  of  rushing  tdCfoewildered 
Ep5es$>,  to  give  yourself  into  a  (juggler's  pojaSfr!  Know 
that  in  the  hour  you  so  deeply(flebase>vourself.  in  that 
same  hour  you  throw  awav  all  that  *vr^f(  renowb  for 
learning  and  eloquence  which,  during  these  years  in 
Pergamos  and  Nikomedia,  and  especially  here  in  the 
great  school  of  Athens 

Julian. 

Oh,  the  school,  the  school!  Do^you  pore  over  your 
books ; — you  have  pointed  my  way  to  the  man  for  whom 
I  have  been  seeking. 

[He  goes  off  hastily  through  the  colonnade  to  the  left. 

LlBANIUS. 

{Looking  after  him  awhile.]  This  princely  youth  is  a 
iggnace  to  enlightenment. 

Basil. 

[Half  to  himself]  Prince  Julian  is  a  menace  to  more 
tthan  that.  - 

-AH*-  j6^&? 


/s=_«z: 


ACT  THIRD 


Ephemi&r*  A  brightly  lighted  hall  in  Prince  Jultan,r 
vwellina.  The  entrance  from  the  vestibule  is  on  the 
right  side;  further  back,  a  smaller  door,  covered  by  a 
curtain.  On  the  left,  a  door,  which  leads  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  house.  The  wall  in  the  back  is  pierced 
with  an  archway,  through  which  a  small  enclosed 
court  is  visible,  decked  with  small  statues. 
Servants  prepare  a  festal  supper,  and  lay  cushions  round 
the  table.  The  Chamberlain,  Eutherius,  stands  at 
the  entrance,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  half  forces 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil  of  Caesarea 
to  enter. 

Eutherius. 

Yes,  yes;  I  assure  you  it  is  as  I  say. 

•> 

Gregory. 
Impossible!     Do  not  make  sport  of  us. 

Basil, 

You  are  jesting,  friend !  How  can  your  master  expect 
jus  ?  Not  a  creature  knew  of  our  leaving  Athens;  nothing 
has  detained  us  on  our  way;  we  have  kept  pace  with  the 
clouds  and  the  wild  cranes. 

Eutherius. 

\f     Look  around;    see  yonder  table.     His  daily  fare  is 
(herbs  and  bread. 
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Gregory. 

Ay,  truly;  all  our  senses  bear  you  witness; — wins- 
flagons,  wreathed  with  flowers  and  leaves;  lamps  and 
fruits;  incense  filling  the  hall  with  its  odour;  flute- 
players  before  the  door 

Eutherius. 

Early  this  morning  he  sent  for  me.  He  seemed  un- 
wontedly  happy,  for  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "Prepare  a  rich  banquet,"  said  he,  "for 

before  evening  I  look  for  two  friends  from  Athens " 

[He  glances  towards  the  door  on  the  left,  is  suddenly 
silent,  and  draws  back  respectfully. 

Basil. 
Is  he  there? 

[Eutherius  nods  in  answer;  then  gives  a  sign  to  the 
servants  to  withdraw;  they  go  out  by  the  larger  door 
on  the  right;  he  follows. 

Prince  Julian  shortly  afterwards  enters  from  the  left. 
He  is  dressed  in  long,  Oriental  garb;  his  whole  de- 
<mj>.nr)nur  ?1<?  yivnr.iaus,  and  betrays  strong  inward 
excitement. 

Julian. 

[Going  towards  them,  and  greeting  them  with  great 
warmth.]  I  see  you!  I  have  you!  Thanks,  thanks,  for 
sending  your  spirits  to  herald  your  bodies ! 

Gregory. 
[     Julian! 

Basil. 

My  friend  and  brother! 
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Julian. 

I  have  been  like  a  lover,  languishing  for  the  pressure 
of  your  hands.  The  court  vermin,  eager  for  certain  per- 
sons' applause,  called  me  an  ape; — oh,  would  I  had  an 
ape's  four  hands,  to  squeeze  jours  all  at  once! 

Gregory. 

tBut  explain ;  your  servants  meet  us  with  flutes  be- 
>re  the  door,  want  to  lead  us  to  the  bath,  to  aniont  our 
air  and  deck  us  with  roses 

Julian. 

I  saw  you  last  night.  The  moon  was  full,  you  see, — 
and  then  is  the  spirit  always  strangely  alert  within  me.  I 
sat  at  the  table  in  my  library,  and  had  fallen  asleep, 
weary,  oh!  so  weary,  my  friends,  with  research  and  wri- 
ting. Of  a  sudden  it  jeemed  as  though  a  s_tqrm-wind 
filled  the  house:  the  curtain  was  swept  flapping  aloft,  an d 
I  looked  out  into  the  night,  far  over  the  sea.  I  heard 
sweet  singing;  and  the  singers  were  two  large  birds,  with 
women's  faces.  They  flew  slanting  towards  the  shore; 
there  they  dropped  gently  earthwards;  the  bird-forms 
melted  away  like  a  white  mist,  and,  in  a  soft,  glimmering 
light,  I  saw  you  two. 

Gregory. 
Are  you  sure  of  all  this  ? 

Julian. 

Were  you  thinking  of  me  ?  Were  you  speaking  of  me 
last  night? 
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Basil. 

Yes,  yes — forward  in  the  prow 

Julian. 
What  time  of  the  night  was  it? 

Gregory. 
What^p&s^the  time  of  your  vision  ? 

H  ^  y^  Julian 

An  hour  after  midnight. 

Gregory. 
[With  a  look  at  Basil.]     Strange! 

Julian. 

[Rubbing  his  hands,  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
room.]     You  see!     Ha-ha;  you  see? 

Basil. 
[Following  him  with  his  eyes.]     Ah,  then  it  is  true 

Julian. 
What  ?     What  is  true  ? 

Basil. 

V      The  rumour  of  the  mysterious  arts  you  practise  here. 

Julian. 

Oh,  what  will  not  rumour  exaggerate  ? — But  tell  me, 
what  has  rumour  found  to  say  ?     I  am  told  there  are 
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imany  reports  afloat  concerning  me.  If  I  could  believe 
some  people's  assurances,  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
few  men  in  the  empire  so  much  talked  about  as  L 

Gregory. 
That  you  may  safely  believe. 

Julian. 

And  what  says  Libanius  to  all  this?  He  could  never 
[endure  that  the  multitude  should  be  busied  with  any  one 
but  himself.  And  what  say  all  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
friends  in  Athens  ?  They  know  I  am  in  disgrace  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  court? 

Gregory. 

You  ?  I  have  frequent  intelligence  from  the  court;  but 
my  brother  Caesarius  makes  no  mention  of  that. 

Julian. 

I  cannot  interpret  it  otherwise,  good  Gregory!  From 
all  sides  they  think  it  needful  to  watch  me.  The  other 
day,  Gallus  Caesar  sent  his^chaplain  Aetius^ hither,  to 
find  out  whether  I  hold  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith. 


WelL- 


Basil. 


Julian. 


^1  am  seldom  abscnt-from matins  in-the-ehw-eh..-  More- 
over, I  reckon  the  martyrs  among  the  noblest  of  men ;  for 
truly  it  is  no  light  matter  to  endure  soL&(:eal  torments ,  ay, 
anr[  jf^tTi  jfop Tf^fpr  tile  sake  of  ones  crg&fl.  On  the 
whole,  iFelieve  Aetius  departed  well  content  with  me. 
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Basil. 

J  [Grasping  his  hand.]  Julian, — for  the  sake  of  our  true 
j  friendship, — open  your  heart  fully  to  us. 

Julian. 

/  I  am  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  dear  friends!  And 
(Maximus — ay,  he  is  rightly  named — Maximus  is  the 
[greatest  man  that  has  ever  lived. 

Gregory. 

([Preparing  to  depart.]  We  only  wished  to  see  you,  my 
lord! 

Julian. 

Can  this  estrange  brother  from  brother?  You  shrink 
in  affright  from  the  inexplicable.  Oh,  I  do  not  wonder. 
So  I,  too,  shrank  before  my__eves_jyere  opened,  and  I 
^tvT^d^^ajjwhich  is  fne  kernel  of  life./ 

Basil. 

What  do  you  call  the  kernel  of  life? 

Julian. 
Maximus  knows  it.     In  him  is  the  new  revelation. 

Basil. 
(     And  it  has  been  imparted  to  you  ? 

Julian. 


A 


Almost.     I  am  on  the  eve  of  learning  it.     This  very 
night  Maximus  has  promised  me 
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Gregory. 
Maximus  is  a  visionary,  or  else  he  is  deceiving  you \ 

Julian. 

How  dare  you  judge  of  these  hidden  things?  They 
are  beyond  your  learning,  my  Gregory!  Fearful  is 
the  way  into  the  glory  of  glories.  Those  dreamers  in 
Eleusis  were  near  the  right  track;  Maximus  found  it, 
and  I  after  him— by  his  help.  I  have  wandered  through 
chasms  of  darkness.  A  dead  swampy  water  lay  on  my 
left — I  believe  it  was  a  stream  that  had  forgotten  to  flow. 
Piercing  voices  shrilled  through  the  night  confusedly, 
suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  without  cause.  Now  and 
then  I  saw  a  bluish  light;  dreadful  shapes  floated  past 
me; — I  went  on  and  on  in  deathly  fear;  but  I  endured 
the  trial  to  the  end. — 

Since  then — oh,  beloved  ones — with  this  my  body  trans- 
formed to  spirit,  I  have  passed  far  into  the  land  of  para- 
dise; I  hav^^carjdJi^^ngels_„cJiaJit .,  their. liymns- of 
praise^  Ijiave  gazed  at  the  midmost  light 

Gregory. 

^QlJP_lJ1ii-HJlELQ  JlX,  Maximus !  Woe  to  this  devil- 
Jdevoted  heathen  juggler! 

^^^<^Z-         Julian.    Q^^^t^^ 

Blincfpess,  blindness!  Maximuy pays  homage  to  his 
precursor  and  brother — to  both  Ms, .great  brothers,  the 
(q.iy-crivpr  nf  £ina£*md  thfi-^ggr  of  N"fl.Efl.rptte 

Would  you  know  how  the  spirit  of  realisation  filled 
me  ? — It  happened  on  a  night  of  prayer  and  fasting.     I 


Off 


ft- 


1 
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perceived  that  I  was  wafted  far — far  oul 
ffeyond  Jime*,    for  there  was  broad  and  snn-shimmprjppr 
dav  around  me,  and  I  stood  alone  on  a  ship,  with  droop- 
ing sails,  in  t.ne  midst  of  the  gjassy,  gleaming  Aegean  sea. 
Islands  towered  aloft  in  the  distance,  like  dim,  still  banks 
pf  clouds,  and  the  ship  lay  heavily,  as  though  sleeping, 
pon  the  wine-blue  plain. — 
Then  behold!   the  plain  became  more  and  more  trans- 
arent,  lighter,  thinner;  at  last,  it  was_noJonger  there, 
nd  ffiyHsKp hung  over  a  fearf ufrTemptv  abvss).     No  ver- 
dure down  there,   no  sunlight, — only  the  diead,  blaclb 

slimy  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  all  its  ghastly  nakedness. 

But  dtfxrve^  in  the  boundless  dome1i|which  before  had 
seemed  to  me  empty, — t  here  Cw^s  ^j|^:^ thej]e^j£visi- 

hility  nlnther]  jf^lfjrH^  herame^onnd.— 

Then  T  p-rasped  ffiT^rlat  redeeming  realisation^ 

Gregory. 
What  realisation  do  you  mean? 

^\X  Julian. 

/ffiil^iat  which  is,  is  notryimJThat  which  is  not,  is) 

r  Basil. 

Oh,  you  are  going  to  wreck  and  ruin  in  this  maze  of 
mists  and  gleams! 

Julian. 

II?  Do  not  miracles  happen?  Do  not  both  omens 
and  certain  strange  appearances  among  the  stars  declare 
that  the  divine  will  destines  me  to  issues  yet  unrevealed  ? 
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Gregory. 

Do  not  believe  such  signs;    you  cannot  know  whose 
work  they  are. 

Julian. 

Am  I  not  to  believe  in  fortunate  omens  which  events 
have  already  borne  out? 

[He  draws  them  nearer  to  him,  and  says  softly. 

Know,  my  friends,  that  tgT  great  revolution  is  at  handr-' 
Gaflus  Caesar^and  I  shall  ere  long  share  the  dominion  of 
the.e^^^ie  ^Emperor, TandJ  as^^what  shalll  call  it  ? 
t^feplnborn  .cannot  be  called  by  a  name,  for  itffias  none. 
So  no  more  of  this  (fill  the  time  be  fulfilled!)  But  of  Caesar 
I  dare  speak. — Have  you  heard  of  the  vision  for  which 
Apollinaris,  a  citizen  of  Sidon,  has  been  imprisoned  and 
put  to  the  torture? 

Basil. 

No,  no;  how  can  we  know ? 

Julian. 

Apollinaris  declared  that  he  heard  some  one  knocking 
many  times  at  his  door  by  night.  He  arose,  and  went 
out  from  his  house;  and  lo!  there  he  saw  an  apparition — 
whether  man  or  woman,  he  could  not  tell.  And  the  ap- 
parition spoke  to  him,  and  bade  him  make  ready  a  purple 
robe,  such  as  newly-chosen  rulers  wear.  But  when  Apol- 
linaris, in  affright,  would  have  declined  so  dangerous  a 
task,  the  apparition  vanished,  and  only  a  voice  cried: 
Go,  go,  Apollinaris,  and  speedily  prepare  the  purple 
robe." 

Gregory. 

I    Was  this  the  sign  that  you  said  events  had  borne  out  ? 


i 
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Julian. 

[Nodding  slowly. \  Seven  days  later <Caesar*s  wife  dmtf 
in  Bithynia.  C^Hstantina  has  always  been  his  bad  angel  -^ 
therefore_she  had  to  be  removed,  in  accordance  with  the 
Cnajigein  the  divine  wil#  Three  weeks  after  Constan- 
tina's  death,  the  Emperor's  emissary,  the  tribune  Scudilo, 
came  with  a  great  retinue  to  Antioch,  greeted  G  alius 
Caesar  with  imperial  honours,  and  invited  him,  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  to  visit  the  imperial  camp  at  Rome. — 
Caesar's  journey  from  province  to  province  is  now  like  a 
conqueror's  progress.  In  Constantinople  he  has  held 
races  in  the  hippodrome,  and  the  multitude  loudly  ac- 
claimed him  when  he,  though  as  yet  but  Caesar  by  title, 
stood  forth  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Emperors,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Corax,  the  winner  in  the  race.  Thus 
marvellously  does  God  again  exalt  our  house,  which  had 
sunk  under  sin  and  persecution. 

Gregory. 
Strange!     In  Athens  other  reports  were  abroad. 

Julian. 

I  have  certain  information.  The  purple  robe  will  soon 
be  needed,  Gregory!  How,  then,  can  I  doubt  as  to  the 
things  which  Majdmu&_haa  foretold  as  near  at  hand  for 
me?^^K)-ni^ht  the  last  veil  falls* — Here  shftll  the  great 
efilgma  be  made  manifest)  Oh,  stay  with  me,  my 
brothers — stay  with  me  through  this  night  of  anxiety 
and  expectation !  When  Maximus  comes  you  shall  wit- 
ness  

Basil. 

Never! 
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Gregory. 
It  cannot  be;  we  are  on  our  way  home  to  Cappadocia. 

Julian. 
And  what  has  driven  you  in  such  haste  from  Greece  ? 

Basil. 
My  mother  is  a  widow,  Julian! 

Gregory. 

My  father  is  feeble,  both  in  body  and  mind;   he  needs 
lhy  support. 

Julian. 

Oh,  at  least  remain  at  the  hostelry;    only  until  to- 
morrow  ! 


Gregory. 

Impossible;    our  travelling  companions  start  at  day- 
break. 

Julian. 

At  daybreak?     Before  midnight  the  day  might  dawn 
for  you. 

Basil. 

Julian,  let  me  not  set  forth  in  too  great  sorrow  of  soul. 
[Tell  me, — when  Maximus  has  interpreted  all  riddles  for 
[you, — what  then? 

Julian. 

Do  you  remember  that  river  whereof  Strabo  writes — 
that  river  which  rises  in  the  I  ybian  mountains  ?    It  grows, 


tf 
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[and  grows  in  its  course;  but  when  it  is  at  its  greatest,  it 
oozes  into  the  desert  sands,  and  buries  itself  in  the  entrails 
of  the  earth,  whence  it  arose. 

Basil. 

Say  not  that  you  long  for  death,  Julian! 

Julian. 

What  you  slavishly  hope  for  after  death,  'tis  the  aim 
■■^C<f  the  jfl^aT^ysJeTfotcTwin  for  all  the  initiated  J  faere  in 
lYri  iur  earthly  life     Cfis  regeneration}  that  Maximus  and  his 


y  life.    Ofis  regeneration- that  Maximus  and  hLs 


'ips  i  >ur  eartniy  lire,    ^i  is  regenerations tnat  maximus  ana  nis 
\  if*  lisciples   seek, — 'tis  ^ur  lostllEeriess^rto   the   godhead? 

\f      i^VVi^rpfnrA   en  full   nf  rlrm'nt     mv   nrntVi^re  ?       WViv  rln  vmi 


¥ 


Wherefore  so  full  of  donhtf  my  hrnt.hprs  ?  Why  do  you 
stand  there  as  though  before  something  insurmountable  ? 
jl  know  what  I  know.  In  each  successive  generation 
Ithere  has  been  Cone  souT^vherein  the  pure  Adam  has 
been  born  again ;  he  was  (Strong  in  MosgS  the  lawgiver ; 
in  the  Macedonian  AT^ncT^^  had  yower  tn  snhdne 
the  worCfo  he  was  well-nigji  f)frrf^t  IP  -Teg"s  ^f  MggQrgfh  ) 
But  see,  Basil — [He  grasps  him  by  the  arm] — all  of  them 
lacked  what  is  promised  to   m  e-^the  mire  womait? 


Basil. 
[Freeing  himself.]     Julian,  Julian! 

Gregory. 

Blasphemer — to  this  has  your  pride  of  heart  brought 
you! 

Basil. 

Oh,  Gregory,  he  is  sick  and  beside  himself! 
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Julian. 


Why  all  this  scornful  doubt  ?  Is  it  my  small  stature 
that  witnesses  against  me  ?  Ha,  ha;  I  tell  you  this  gross 
and  fleshly  generation  shall  pass  away.  That  which  is 
to  come  shall  be  conceived  father  in  the  soufcthan  irTTKe 
bodvyJ'  In  theCfjrst  Adai^souJLand  bodx>  were  .equally 
balanced,  as  in  those  statues  of  the  god  Apollo.  Since 
then  the  balance  has  been  lost.  Was  not  Moses  tongue- 
tied  ?  Had  not  his  arms  to  be  supported  when  he  held 
them  up  in  imprecation,  there  by  the  Red  Sea?  Did  not 
the  Macedonian  need  ever  to  be  fired  by  strong  drinks 

I  and  other  artificial  aids  ?  And  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  too  ? 
m  Was  he  not  feeble  in  body  ?  Did  he  not  fall  asleep  in  the 
ship,  whilst  the  others  kept  awake?  Did  he  not  faint 
under  the  cross,  that  cross  which  the  Jew  Simon  carried 
with  ease?  The  two  thieves  did  not  faint. — You  call 
yourselves  believers,  and  yet  have  so  little  faith  in  mirac- 
ulous revelation.  Wait,  wait — you  shall  see;  AKe  Srpil 
ihall  sCyelv  be  given  me>  and  then — hand  in  hand  will 
go  forth  to  the  east,  where  some  say  that  {Belief  is 
— we  will  hide  ourselves  in  the  solitudes,  as  the 
godhead  hides  itself,  seek  out  the  grove  on  the  banks  of 
Euphrates,  find  itT  and  t  h  e  r  e — oh  glory  of  glories! — 
thence  shsdjTli  new  race><fjerfect  in  beaiBj^n^jn  haU 
ance,^go  forth  "over  the  earth;  there,  yeCoook-worship- 
ping  doubtersjH  here  shallcthe  empire  of* 
founded ! 


Basil. 

Oh,  well  may  I  wring  my  hands  in  sorrow  for  your 
ake.  Are  you  the  same  Julian  who,  three  years  ago, 
ame  out  of  Constantinople? 
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Julian. 

'hen  I  was  blind,  as  you  are  now;    I  knew  only  the 
way  that^stops  shogi,  at  doctnn^»  j^li^^c  -  X  *-*il  / 

Gregory^ 
Know  you  where  your  present  way  ends  ? 

Julian. 

here  the  path  and  the  goal  are  one. — For  the  last 

time,  Gregory,  Basil — I  implore  you  to  stay  with  me. 

*/*  juThe  vision  I  had  last  night, — that  and  many  other  things, 

}fjr+  Ppmt  to  a  mysterious  bond  between  us.     To  you,  my 

*  *  ^  Basil,  I  had  so  much  to  say.     You  are  the  head  of  your 

house;  and  who  knows  whether  all  the  blessings  that  are 


^ 


promised  me — may  not  come  through  you  and  yours 

Basil. 


I     Never!     No  one  with  my  good  will  shall  ever  be  led 
away  by  your  frenzies  and  your  wild  dreams. 

Julian. 

Ah,  why  talk  of  w:ll  ?    I  see  a  hand  writing  on  the  wall; 
soon  I  shall  interpret  the  writing. 

Gregory. 
Come,  Basil. 

Julian. 

[With  outstretched  arms.]     Oh,  my  friends,  my  friends! 

Gregory. 

(Between  us  there  is  a  gulf  from  this  day  forward. 
[He  drags  Basil  with  him;   both  go  out  to  the  right. 
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Julian. 

[Looking  after  them.]  Ay,  go!  Go,  go! — What  do  you 
two  learned  men  know  ?  What  bring  you  from  the  city 
of  wisdom  ?  You,  my  strong,  masterful  Gregory, — and 
you,  Basil,  more  girl  than  man— ^ouknow  only  two 
streets  in  Athens,  the  street  to 
b  the  tffiurch 


e  schools^and  the  street 
of  the  third  streM_toward^^JeusiiPand 
further,  you  know  naught;   and  still  Jess .     Ah! 


The  curtain  on  the  right  is  drawn  <gsi&&* — Twmjjctv tints 
in  eastern  costume  bring  in  djtglU  veiled  object}  which 
they  place  in  the  corner,  behind  the  table.  Shortly 
after,  $1aximus  the  Mystic^  enters  by  the  same  door. 
He  is  a  lean  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  bronzed, 
hawk-like  face;  his  hair  and  beard  are  much  grizzled, 
but  his  thick  eyebrows  and  moustache  still  retain  their 
pitch-black  colour.  He  wears  a  pointed  cap  and  a 
long  black  robe;  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  white  wand. 

Maximus  goes,  without  heeding  Julian,  uy  to  the  veiled 
object,  stops,  and  makes  a  sign  to  the  servants:  thru 
retire  noiselessly* 


Julian. 


[Softly.]     At  last! 

[IV^aximus  draws_the  veil  away,  revealing  (a  bronzep 


<? 


on  a  hiah  tripod;    then  he  takes  out  a  little 


gr  pitcKEx>  and  yours  oil  into  the  ^amp-bowl. 
The  lamp  lights  qf  ffoffl   nrtri  hywo  nnith  n  f>frp^g 

reddish  glare. 


Julian. 
[In  eager  expectancy.]     Is  the  time  come? 
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Maximus. 
[Without  looking  at  him.]     Art  thou  pure  in  ^u&and 

Julian. 
IJiave  fasted  and  anointed  myself. 

Maximus. 

Then  may  the  night's  high  festival  begin! 

[He  gives  a  sign;  dancing-girls  and  flute-players  ay- 
pear_vn^tfie  nuter  court  Music  and  dancing  con- 
tinue during  what  follows, 

Julian. 
Maximus, — what  is  this  ? 

Maximus. 

Roses  in  the  hair!  Sparkling  wine!  See,  see  the 
lovely  limbs  at  play! 

Julian. 
And  amid  this  whirl  of  the  senses  you  would ? 

Maximus. 
Sin  lies  only  in  thy  sense  of  sinfulness. 

Julian. 

Roses  in  the  hair!  Sparkling  wine!  [He  casts  him- 
self down  on  one  of  the  couches  beside  the  table,  drains  a 
full  goblet,  puts  it  hastily  from  him,  and  asks:]  Ah! 
What  was  in  the  wine  ? 
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Maximus. 

A  spark  of  that  fire  which  Prometheus  stole, 

[He  reclines  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Julian. 


My  senses  exchange  their  fujictions;  ^Tjjear  brightness^ 
nd  I  see  musiq 

Maximus. 

Wine  is  the  soul  of  the  grape.     The  freed  and  yet  wil- 
ling captive.     Logos  in  Pan! 

The  Dancing-girls. 

[Singing  in  the  court.] 

Would'st  thou  know  liberty? 
Drain  Bacchus'  blood; — 
Rock  on  the  rhythm-sea, 
Float  with  its  flood! 

Julian. 

([Drinking.]     Yes,  yes;    there  is  freedom  in  intoxica- 
tion.    Canst  thou  interpret  this  rapture? 

Maximus. 

I     This   intoxication   is   thy   marriage   with   the   soul   of 
nature. 

Julian. 

Sweet  riddle;  tempting,  alluring !    What  was  that? 

fWhy  didst  thou  laugh? 

Maximus. 
I? 
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Julian. 

There  is  whispering  on  my  left  hand !    The  silk  cushions 

rustle [Springing  half  up  with  a  pale  face.]     Maxi- 

mus,  we  are  not  alone! 

Maximus. 
[Loudly.]     We  are  five  at  table! 

Julian. 
Symposium  with  the  spirits! 

Maximus. 
With  the  shades. 

Julian. 
Come,  my  guests! 

Maximus. 

Not  now.     Hark,  hark! 

Julian. 

What  is  that?     There  is  a  rushing,  as  of  a  storm, 
through  the  house 

Maximus. 

([Shrieks.]     Julian!     Julian!     Julian! 

Julian. 
Speak,  speak!     What  is  befalling  us? 

Maximus. 
The  hour  of  annunciation  is  upon  thee! 


\^y   )?   *  Julian. 

\r  kl&pringing  UV  and  shrinking  far  bach  from  the  table.] 

\r     J*  |       [  The  table  lamps  seem  on  the  point  of  extinction;  over, 
{  the  great  bronze  lamp  rises  a  bluish  circle  of  light. 

Maximus. 

[Casting  himself  wholly  dotvn.]     Thine  eye  towards  the 
light! 

Julian. 
Yonder  ? 

Maximus. 
Yes,  yes! 

The  Girls'  Song. 
[Low,  from  the  court.] 

^IgtJ  spreads  her  snares,  for  thep. 
All-seeing  night; 
Laughing-eyed  Luxury 
Lures  to  delight. 

Julian. 
[Staring  at  the  iffftiance^     Maximus !     Maximus ! 

Maximus. 
[Softly.]     Seest  thou  aught? 

Julian. 
YeS. 

Maximus. 
What  seest  thou  ? 
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Man,  or  woman  ? 
I  know  not. 
Speak  to  it. 
Dare  I! 
Speak!  speak! 


Maximus. 

Julian. 
Maximus. 

Julian. 
Maximus. 


Julian. 

[AdvaJicing.]     Why  was  Inborn  ? 

A  Voice  in  the  Light0 
o  serve  the  sj^im. 

Maximus. 

Julian. 
Maximus. 

Julian. 


N 


What  is  my  mission  ? 


The  Voice. 
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Julian. 
What  empire  ? 

The  Voice. 
The  empire. 

Julian. 
And  by  what  way? 

The  Voice. 


p 


(By  the  way  of  freedom./ 


Julian. 
Speak  clearly!     What  is  the  way  ofrfreedomj} 

The  Voice, 
The  way  orriecessifo). 

Julian. 
And  by  what  power? 

_^^        The  Voice. 
By (g_\  1 1  i  n jy 

Julian. 
What  shall  I  will? 

The  Voice. 

What  thou  must. 

Julian. 

It  pales;    it  vanishes !     [Coming  closer.]     Speak, 

speak!     What  must  I  will? 
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The  Voice. 
[Wailing.]     Julian! 

[The  circle  of  light  passes  away;  the  table  lamps  burn 
as  before. 

Maximus. 
[Looking  up.]     Gone? 

Julian. 
Gone. 

Maximus. 

Dost  thou  now  see  clearly  ? 

Julian. 

Now  less  than  ever.  I  hang  in  the  void  over  the  yawn- 
ing deep — midway  between  light  and  darkness.  [He  lies 
down  again.]     Whatsis  the  empire? 

Maximus. 

Thprp  atp  thrpp  pmpirps . 

Julian. 
Three  ? 

Maximus. 

FjrsLthat  empire  which  was  fonndpd  on  the  tree  of 
^Wrcp*^tli*n  that  which  wffiigTO'ieH  nn  thp  {tpp  of 

Julian. 
And  the  third? 

Maximus 

The  thjjrdjs  thp  pnnpirp  of  th^^^n^ystpry^that  em- 
pire  which  shall  be  founded  on  thprf^p, ,Q,f  Vnowlpflgp  and 
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0  tl|jfTreej[)f  the  cros^  together,  because  iChates  ^n<j^joves 
them  bot^) and  because  it  has  its,  living  sources  uncfer 
4dam's  grbvj^and  ung^Qjglgotj^ 

Julian. 
And  this  empire  shall  come ? 


I  nour 


Maximus. 

stands    on    the    threshold.     I    have    counted    ar 
counted 

Julian. 

[Breaking  off  sharply.]     The  whispering  again !     Whc 
are  my  guests? 

Maximus. 

The  three  corner-stones  under  the  wrath  of  necessity 

Julian. 
Who,  who? 

Maximus. 

The  three  great  helpers  in  denial. 

Julian. 
Name  them! 

Maximus. 

I  cannot;    I  know  them  not; — but  I  could  show  them 
to  thee 

Julian. 

Then  show  me  them!     At  once,  Maximus \ 

Maximus. 
Beware ; 
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At  once;   at  once!     I  will  see  them;   I  will  speak  with 
them,  one  by  one. 

Maximus. 

The  guilt  be  on  thy  head. 

[He  waves  his  wand  and  calls. 
Take  shape  and  come  to  sight,  thou  first-elected  lamb 
of  sacrifice! 


Julian. 


Ah! 


Maximus. 
[With  veiled  face.]     What  seest  thou? 

Julian. 

[In  a  low  voice.]     There  he  lies;   just  by  the  corner. 
He  is  great  as  Hercules,  and  beautiful, — yet  no,  not- 


Speak  to  me  if  thou  canst! 

A  Voice. 
What  wouldst  thou  know? 

Julian. 
What  was  thy  task  in  life? 

The  Voice. 


[Hesitatingly. 


My  sin. 


Why  didst  thou  sin  ? 


Julian. 
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The  Voice. 
Why  was  I  not  my  brother? 

Julian. 
Palter  not  with  me.     Why  didst  thou  sin? 

The  Voice. 
I  Why  was  I  myself? 

Julian. 
And  what  didst  thou  will,    being  thyself? 

The  Voice. 
What  I  must. 

Julian. 

And  wherefore  must  thou  ? 

The  Voice. 
I  was  myself. 

Julian. 

Thou  art  sparing  of  words. 

Maximus. 
[Without  looking  up.]     In  vino  Veritas. 

Julian. 

Thou  hast  hit  it,  Maximus  ? 

[He  pours  forth  a  full  goblet  in  front  of  the  empty  seat. 

Bathe  thee  in  the  fumes  of  wine,  my  pallid  guest!  Re- 
fresh thee.  Feel,  feel — it  mounts  aloft  like  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice. 
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Tho^gmoke  of  sacrmce^d^es^not  alwaysmolTrH;. 

Julian. 

Why  does  that  scar  redden  on  thy  brow  ?     Nay,  nay, — 
draw  not  the  hair  over  it.     What  is  it? 


The  mark. 


The  Voice. 


Julian. 


IH'm;    no  more  of  that.     And  what  fruit  has  thy  sin 
borne  ? 

The  Voice. 
The^mpst,  glorious. 

Julian. 
What  callest  thou  the  njosLglorious  ? 

The  Voice, 
Ljfe^ 

Julian. 
And  th^jpwuiigLolJif e  ? 

The  Voice. 


Death. 


And  of  death  ? 


\/ 


Julian. 


The  Voice. 
[Losing  itself  as  in  a  sigh.]     Ah,   that   is  the  riddle! 
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Julian. 
Gone! 

Maximus. 

[Looking  up.]     Gone? 

Julian. 
Yes. 

Maximus. 

Didst  thou  know  him? 

Julian. 
Yes. 

Maximus. 
Who  was  it? 

Julian. 
Cain. 

Maximus. 
J  By  that  way,  then!     Ask  no  more! 

Julian. 
[With  an  impatient  gesture.]     The  second,  Maximus! 

Maximus. 
No,  no,  no;  I  will  not! 

Julian. 

The  second,  I  say!  Thou  hast  sworn  that  I  should 
fathom  the  meaning  of  certain  things.  The  second, 
Maximus.     I  will  see  him;   I  will  know  my  guests! 
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Maximus. 

Thou  hast  willed  it,  not  I.            [He  waves  his  wand. 
Arise  and  come  to  light,  thrm  will  in p;  slav^  thou  who 
didst^elpSt  the^world's  next  great  turning-nqjnt,-) 

Julian. 

[Gazes  for  a  moment  into  the  empty  space;  suddenly  he 
makes  a  gesture  of  repulsion  towards  the  seat  at  his  side, 
and  says  in  a  low  voice:]     No  nearer! 

Maximus. 
[Who  has  turned  his  bade]     Host  t.frftii  spp  him  ? 

Julian. 
Yes. 

Maximus. 

How  dost  thou  see  him  ? 

Julian. 

I  spp  frim  ag!  a  red-hpfrrdpH  man.     His  garments  are 

rent,  and  he  has  a  rope  round  his  neck 

Speak  to  him    Maximus ! 

Maximus. 
'Tis  thou  must  speak. 

Julian. 
What  wast  thou  in  life  ? 

A  Voice. 

JiCkse  beside  him.]     T^ie  j  fcvelf th  whee>of^he  world- 
chajj^H 
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Julian. 
The  twelfth  ?     The  fifth  is  reckoned  useless. 

The  Voice. 
But  for  me,  whither  had  the  chariot  rolled  ? 

Julian. 
Whither  did  it  roll  by  means  of  thee? 

The  Voice. 
Into  the  glory  of  glories. 

Julian. 
J  Why  didst  thou  help? 

The  Voice. 
Because  I  willed. 

Julian. 
What  didst  thou  will  ? 

The  Voice. 
What  I  must. 

Julian, 
Who  chose  thee? 

The  Voice. 
The  master. 

Julian. 

Did  the  master  foreknow  when  he  chose  thee? 


h 
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The  Voice. 
I  Ah,  that  is  the  riddle! 


[A  short  silence. 


Thou  art  silent. 


Maximus. 
Julian. 


He  is  no  longer  here. 

Maximus. 
[Looking  up.]     Didst  thou  know  him? 


Julian. 


Yes. 


Maximus. 
How  was  he  called  in  life? 

Julian. 


L^Tudas  Iscario&    nc^Lj&&<L-  &^2~&    ^^^-/vicc. 


[Springing  up.]     The  abyss^  bibssomj,;    tl 
trays  itself!  *&- 

MJLIA1 

hrieks  to  him.]    Torth  with  the  thirc 

Maximus. 

He  shall  come! ___JHe  waves  the  wand. 

Come   forth,   tfiou   third   corner-stories!     Cpme   forth, 
hou  third  great  freeTfoiraii  under  necessity! 

[He  casts  himself  down  again  on  the  couch,  and  turns 
his  face  away. 
What  seest  thou? 


^ 
^ 
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Julian. 
I  see  nothing. 

Maximus. 

And  yet  he  is  here.              [He  waves  the  wand  again 
By  Solomon's  seal,  by  the  eye  in  the  triangle — I  con- 
jure thee — come  to  sight! 

What  seest  thou  now  ? 

Julian. 
Nothing,  nothing! 

Maximus. 

[Waving  his  wand  once  more.]     Come  forth,  thou 

[He  stops  suddenly,  utters  a  shriek,  and  springs  up 
from  the  table. 
Ah!  lightning  in  the  night!     I  see  it; — all  art  is  in  vain 

Julian. 

[Rising.]     Why?     Speak,  speak! 

""> 

Maximus. 

fThe  third  is  not  yet  among  the  shades. 

Julian. 
He  lives? 

Maximus. 
Yes,  he  lives. 

Julian. 

?And  here,   sayest  thou ! 

Maximus. 
Here,  or  there,  or  among  the  unborn;— I  know  not ■ 
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Julian. 

[Rushing  at  him.]     Thou  liest!     Thou  art  deceiving 
me!     Here,   here  thou  saidst ! 

Maximus. 
Let  go  my  cloak! 

Julian. 

Then  it  is  thou,  or  I!     But  which  of  us? 


Maximus. 
Let  go  my  cloak,  Julian! 

Julian. 
Which  of  us?     Which?     All  hangs  on  that! 

Maximus. 

Thou  knowest  more  than  I.     What  said  the  voice  in 
the  light  ? 

Julian. 

The  voice  in  the  light ! 

[With  a  cry.]     The  empire !     The  empire!     To  found 
the  empire ! 


Maximus. 


Julian. 

No;    a  thousand  times  no!     Away,  corrupter!     I  re- 
nounce thee  and  all  thy  works 


Maximus. 


And  necessity? 
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Julian. 

I  defy  necessity!  I  will  not  serve  it!  I  am  free,  free, 
free! * 

[A  noise  outside;   the  dancing-girls  and  flute-players 
take  to  flight. 

Maximus. 

[Listening  towards  the  right,]     What  is  this  alarm  and 

shrieking ? 

Julian. 
Strange  men  are  forcing  their  way  into  the  house 

Maximus. 

They  are  maltreating  your  servants;  they  will  murder 
us! 

Julian. 
Fear  not;  us  no  one  can  hurt. 

The  Chamberlain  Eutherius. 
[Comes  hastily  across  the  court.]     My  lord,  my  lord! 

Julian. 
What  is  that  noise  without? 

Eutherius. 

Strange  men  have  surrounded  the  house;  they  have 
set  a  watch  at  all  the  doors;  they  are  making  their  way 
in — almost  by  force.  Here  they  come,  my  lord!  Here 
they  are! 

The  Quaestor  Leontes,  with  a  large  and  richly -attired 
i    |  retinue,  enters  from  the  right. 

V      I      ■  See  Ibsen's  Correspondence,  Letter  115,  to  George  Brandes. 
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Leontes. 
Pardon,  a  thousand  pardons,  most  gracious  lord- 

Julian. 
[Recoiling  a  step.]     What  do  I  see? 


Leontes. 

Your  servants  would  have  hindered  me  from  entering; 
and  as  my  errand  was  of  the  utmost  moment 

Julian. 
You  here,  in  Ephesus,  my  excellent  Leontes! 


Leontes. 
I  have  travelled  night  and  day,  as  the  Emperor's  envoy. 

Julian. 


f 

Imperor'* 


[Turning  pale.]  To  me?  What  would  the  Emperor 
with  me  ?  I  swear  I  am  unwitting  of  any  crime.  I  am 
sick,  Leontes!  This  man — [Pointing  to  Maximus] — at- 
tends me  as  my  physician. 


Leontes. 
Permit  me,  my  gracious  lord ! 

Julian. 

I     Why  do  you  force  your  way  into  my  house  ?     What  is 
the  Emperor's  will  ? 

Leontes. 

X^      His  will  is  to  gladden  you,  my  lord,  by  a  great  and 
weighty  announcement. 


:y 
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llr     flr    ^  Pray  vou>  k*  me  know  what  announcement  you  bring. 


vl 


Leontes. 


[Kneels.]     My  most  noble  lord^ — with  praise  to  your 
ood  fortune  and  my  own,  I^Kail  you  Caesar,? 

The  Quaestor's  Followers. 


Caesar! 


Maximus. 


Julian. 


[Retreating,  with  an  exclamation.]     Caesar!     Stand  up, 
Ljeontes!     What  mad  words  are  these! 

Leontes. 
I  do  but  deliver  the  Emperor's  commands. 

Julian. 
I — I  Caesar. — Ah,  where  is  Gallus? 

Leontes. 


Oh,  do  not  ask  me. 


Julian. 


Where  is  Gallus  ?     Tell  me,  I  conjure  you, — where    is 
Gallus  ? 

Leontes. 
[Standing  up.]     Gallus  Caesar  is  with  his  beloved  wife. 
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Julian. 
Dead  ? 

Leontes. 

In  bliss,  with  his  wife. 

Julian. 

Dead!  dead!     Gallus  dead!     Dead  in  the  midst  of  his 

••  i  ii    ii  i      — ~~~    ~ •  * 

triumphal  progress!     But  when, — and  where ? 

Leontes. 
Oh,  my  dear  lord,  spare  me 


Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

[Struggling  with  the  guards  at  the  door.]     I   must  go 
to  him!     Aside,  I  say! — Julian! 

Julian. 
Gregory,  brother, — after  all,  you  come  again  ? 

Gregory. 

Is  it  true,  what  rumour  is  scattering  like  a  storm  of 
arrows  over  the  city  ? 

Julian. 

I  am  myself  transfixed  by  oife  of  its  arrows.     Dare  I 
believe  in  this  blending  of  good  hap  ajiH  nf  ill  ? 

Gregory. 
For  Christ's  sake,  bid  the  tempter  avaunt ! 
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Julian. 
The  Emperor's  commands,  Gregory! 

Gregory. 
You  will  trample  on  your  brother's  bloody  corpse 

Julian. 
Bloody ? 

Gregory. 
Know  you  it  not  ?     Gallus  Caesar  was  murdered, 

Julian. 
[Clasping  his  hands.]     Murdered  ? 

Leontes. 
Ah,  who  is  this  audacious ? 

Julian. 

Murdered?     Murdered?    [To  Leontes.]    Tell  me  he 
lies! 

Leontes. 

Gallus  Caesar  has  fallen  through  his  own  misdeeds. 

Julian. 
Murdered! — Who  murdered  him? 

Leontes. 

What  has   occurred   was   inevitable,   my   noble   lord. 
Gallus  Caesar  madly  misused  his  powerjierejn  the  East. 
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He  wag-no  longer^content  with  his  rank  as  Caesar.  His 
conduct,  both  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  on_  his 
progress,  showed  clearly  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Julian. 
'Tis  not  his  crime  I  would  know,  but  the  rest. 

Leontes. 
Oh,  let  me  spare  a  brother's  ears. 

Julian. 

A  brother's  ears  can  bear  what  a  son's  ears  have  borne. 
Who  killed  him? 

Leontes. 

The  tribune_Scudi!o,  who  escorted  him,  thought-  it 
advisable  to  have  him  executed. 

Julian. 
Where?     Not  in  Rome? 

Leontes. 

No,  my  lord;  it  happened  on  the  journey  thither, — in 
the  city  of  Pola,  in  Illyria. 

Julian. 

[Bowing  himself.]  The  Emperor  is  ~rrflt  and  .rifhf- 
eous. — The  last  of  the  race,  Gregory!— (The  Emperor 
Constantius  is  great? 

Leontes. 

[Talq'no-  a  flurrfe  fohp  from,  mie  of  his  attendant .1 
Noble  Caesar,  nVign  to  army  yourself 
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Julian. 
Red !     Away  with  it !     Was  it  this  he  wore  at  Pola ? 

Leontes. 
This  comes  fresh  from  Sidon. 

Julian. 

[With  a  look  at  Maximus.]     From  Sidon!     The  purple 
robe ! 

Maximus. 
Apollinaris's  vision! 

Gregory. 
Julian!  Julian! 

Leontes. 

kSee,  this  is  sent  to  you  by  your  kinsman,  the  Emperor, 
e  bids  me  tell  you  that,  childless  as  he  is,  he  looks  to 
you  to  heal  this  the  deepest  wound  of  his  life.  He  wishes 
to  see  you  in  Rome.  Afterwards,  it  is  his  will  that  you 
should  go,  as  Caesar,  to  Gaul.  The  border  tribes  of  the 
Alemanni  have  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made  a  dangerous 
inroad  into  the  empire.  He  builds  securely  on  the  suc- 
cess of  your  campaign  against  the  barbarians.  Certain 
things  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  dreams,  and  his  last 
word  to  me  at  my  departure  was  that  he  was  assured  you 
would  succeed  in/establishing  the  empir§. 

Julian. 

Establish  tfre  empire!     The  voic^  jn  the  light.  Mayj- 
mus! 

Maximus. 


<3§Tgn  againstjign. 
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Leontes. 


How,  noble  Caesar? 


Julian. 


I  also  have  been  forewarned  of  certain  things;    but 
this- 

Gregory. 

ISay  no,  Julian!     'Tis  the  wings  of  destruction  they 
would  fasten  on  your  shoulders. 

Leontes. 
Who  are  you,  that  defy  the  Emperor? 

Gregory. 

My  name  is  Gregory;    I  am  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nazianzus; — do  with  me  what  you  will. 

Julian. 

He  is  my  friend  and  brother;   let  no  one  touch  him! 
[A  great  crowd  has  meanwhile  filled  the  outer  court. 

Basil  of  Caesarea. 

[Making  his  way  through  the  crowd.]     Take  not  the 
purple,  Julian ! 

Julian. 
You,  too,  my  faithful  Basil. 

Basil. 

Take  it  not!     For  the  Lord  God's  sake 
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Julian. 
What  terrifies  you  so  in  this? 

Basil. 
The  horrors  that  will  follow. 

Julian. 
Through  me  shall  the  empire  be  established. 

Basil. 


[act  hi 


<^jhrjsfe^mpire_? 


Julian. 


Thed£mperorls-J£reat  and  beautiful  empire. 


Basil. 

Was  that  the  empire  which  shone  before  your  eyes 
hen,  as  a  child,  you  preached  the  word  beside  the  Cap- 
adocian  martyrs'  graves  ?     Was  that  the  empire  you  set 

orth  from  Constantinople  to  establish  on  earth?     Was 

hat  the  empire ? 

Julian. 


Mists,    mists; — all    that   lies   behind    me   like   a   wild 
dream. 

Basil. 

'Twere  better  you  yourself  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  with  a  mill-stone  about  your  neck,  than  that  that 

dream  should  lie  behind  you. See  you  not  the  work 

of  the  tempter  ?     All  the  glory  of  the  world  is  laid  at  your 
feet. 
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Maximus. 
Sign  against  sign,  Caesar! 

Julian. 
One  word,  Leontes! 

[Seizing  his  hand  and  drawing  him  aside. 
Whither  do  you  lead  me  ? 

Leontes. 
To  Rome,  my  lord. 

Julian. 

That  is  not  what  I  ask.  Whither  do  you  lead  me:  to 
fortune  and  power, — or  to  the  shambles? 

Leontes. 
Oh,  my  lord,  so  odious  a  suspicion 

Julian. 
My  brother's  body  can  scarce  have  mouldered  yet. 

Leontes. 

I  can  silence  all  doubt.  [Taking  out  a  paper.]  This 
letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  I  had  thought  to  hand  you 
in  private 

Julian. 
A  letter  ?     What  does  he  write  ? 


[He  opens  the  paper  and  reads. 
Ah,  Helena!     Oh,  Leontes!     Helena, — Helena  to  me! 
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The  Emperor  gives  her  to  3-011,  my  lord !  Hegives_you 
his  belov^l^sisfer^  for  whom  Gallus  Caesar  beggeoLrn 
vain. 

Julian. 

(Helena  to  me!  The  unattainable  attained ! — But_s_he, 
Leontes ? 

Leontes. 

At  my  departure  he  took  the  Princess  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  to  me.  A  flush  of  maiden  blood  swept  over  her 
lovely  cheeks,  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  said:  "  Greets 
"lay  dear  kinsman,  and  let  him  know  that  he  has  ever  beep- 
the  man  whom " 


Julian. 


Go  on,  Leontes! 


Leontes. 
I      These  words  were  all  she  spokpT  thp  mnrW.  and  pure 

Julian. 

How  marvellously  is  all  fulfilled 
^  [He  calls  loudly. 

■y 

Maximus. 


You  have  chosen  ? 


Chosen,  Maximus! 


Julian. 
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Maximus. 
Chosen,  in  spite  of  sign  against  sign  ? 

Julian. 

Here  is  no  sign  against  sign.  Maximus,  Maximus, 
seer  though  you  be,  you  have  been  blind.  Robe  me  in 
the  purple! 

[The  Quaestor  Leontes  attires  him  in  the  mantle, 

Basil. 

It  is  done! 

Maximus. 

njO)  [Murmurs  to  himself  with  ugstretched  hands.]  c*pyh£ 
andc^ylctoryjbte  to  him  who^w  i  1 1  sj*' 

Leontes. 

And  now  to  the  Governor's  palace;  the  people  would 
fain  greet  Caesar. 

Julian. 

Caesar,  in  his  exaltation,  remains  what  he  was, — the 
(poor  lover  of  wisdom,  who  owes  all  to  the  Emperor's 
i  grace. — To  the  Governor's  palace,  my  friends! 

Voices  among  the  Quaestor's  Retinue. 

Room,  room  for  Julian  Caesar! 

[All  go  out  through  the  court,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd;  only  Gregory  and  Basil  remain 
behind. 
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Basil. 

Gregory?     Whatever  comes  of  this — let  us  hold  to- 
gether. 

Gregory. 
Here  is  my  hand. 


i<~£az+<L/£  ^i^/S^u^^z^c 


ACT  FOURTH 


At  Lutetian  fto^ftnit].  v  jCjiall  in  Caesar's  yalacei  "  The 
Warm  Baths/9  outside  the  city.  Entrance  door  in  the 
back;  to  the  rights  another  smaller  door:  in  front,  on 
the  left,  is  a  window  with  curtains. 

The  Princess  Helen$}  richly  attired,  with  pearls  in  her 
hair,  sits  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looks  out  of  the  window^ 
p^  Her  slave,  Myrrh^.,  stands^opposite  Jier,  and  holds 


© 


the  curtain  aside. 


3A,  stands-opposite  her,  and 


The  Princess  Helena. 


What  a  multitude!  The  whole  city  streams  out  t< 
meet  them. — Hark!  Myrrha, — do  you  not  hear  flutes  am 
drums  ? 


Myrrha. 
Yes,  I  think  I  can  hear 

Helena. 


it  nothir^. 


You  lie!     The  noise  is  too  great;  you  can  heai 
[Springing  up.]     Oh,  this  torturing  uncertainty!     Not  to 
know  whether  he  comes  as  a  conqueror  or  as  a  fugitive. 

Myrrha. 

Fear  not,  my  noble  mistress;    Caesar  has  always  re- 
turned  a  conqueror. 
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Helena. 

Ay,  hitherto;  after  all  his  lesser  encounters.  But  this 
time,  Myrrha!  This  great,  fearful  battle.  All  these  con- 
flicting rumours.  If  Caesar  were  victorious,  why  should 
he  have  sent  that  letter  to  the  city  magistrates,  forbidding 
them  to  meet  him  with  shows  of  honour  outside  the  gates  ? 

Myrrha. 

Oh,  you  know  well,  my  lady,  how  little  your  noble  hus- 
jband  cares  for  such  things. 

Helena. 

Yes,  yes,  that  is  true.  And  had  he  been  defeated — 
they  must  have  known  it  in  Rome — would  the  Emperor 
have  sent  us  this  envoy  who  is  to  arrive  to-day,  and  whose 
courier  has  brought  me  all  these  rich  ornaments  and  gifts  ? 
Ah,  Eutherius !     Well  ?     Well  ? 

The  Chamberlain  Eutherius. 

[From  the  back.]  My  Princess,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  trustworthy  tidings 

Helena. 

Impossible?  You  are  deceiving  me!  The  soldiers 
themselves  must  surely  know 

Eutherius. 

They  are  only  barbarian  auxiliaries  who  are  coming  in 
— Batavians  and  others — and  they  know  nothing. 
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[Wringing  her  hands.]  Oh,  have  I  deserved  this  tor- 
ture ?  Sweet,  holy  Christ,  have  I  not  called  upon  Thee 
day  and  night [She  listens  and  screams  out. 

Ah,  my  Julian!     I  hear  him! — Julian;   my  beloved! 

Julian  Caesar. 
[In  dusty  armour,  enters  hastily  by  tlie  back,]     Helena! 

Eutherius. 


My  noble  Caesar! 


Julian. 


f 


[Vehemently  embracing  the  Princess.]     Helena! — Bar 
all  the  doors,  Eutherius! 

Helena. 
Defeated !     Pursued ! 

Eutherius. 


My  lord! 


Julian. 


Double  guards  at  all  the  doors;   let  no  one  pass!     Tell 
me :  has  any  emissary  arrived  from  the  Emperor  ? 

Eutherius. 
No,  my  lord;  but  one  is  expected. 

Julian. 

Go,  go!     [To  the  slave.]     Away  with  you! 

[Eutherius  and  Myrrha  go  out  by  tJie  back. 
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Helena. 

[Sinking  into  the  arm-chair.]     Then  all  is  over  with  us  ? 

Julian. 

[Drawing  the  curtains  together.]     Who  knows  ?     If  we 
are  cautious,  the  storm  may  yet 

Helena. 
After  such  a  defeat ? 

Julian. 
Defeat  ?     What  are  you  talking  of,  my  beloved  ? 

Helena. 
Have  not  the  Alemanni  defeated  you  ? 

Julian. 
If  they  had,  you  would  not  have  seen  me  alive. 

Helena. 

[Springing  up.]     Then,   Lord   of  Heaven,   what  has 
happened  ? 

Julian. 

[Softly.]     The  worst,  Helena; — a  stupendous  victory. 

Helena. 

Victory,  you  say!     A  stupendous  victory?     You  have 
conquered,  and  yet ? 
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Julian. 

You  know  not  how  I  stand.     You  see  only  the  gilded 
outside  of  all  a  Caesar's  misery. 


Julian! 


Helena. 


Julian. 


Can  you  blame  me  for  having  hidden  it  from  you  ? 

Did  not  both  duty  and  shame  constrain  me ?     Ah, 

what  is  this?     What  a  change ! 


What?     What? 


Helena. 


Julian. 


.     How  these  months  have  changed  you!     Helena,  you 
have  been  ill  ? 


Helena. 


No,  no;  but  tell  me 


Julian. 

Yes,  you  have  been  ill!  You  must  be  ill  now; — your 
fever-flushed  temples,  the  blue  rings  round  your  eyes 

Helena. 

Oh,  'tis  nothing,  my  beloved!  Do  not  look  at  me, 
Julian!  'Tis  only  anxiety  and  wakeful  nights  on  your 
account;     ardent   prayers   to   the   Blessed   One   on   the 

\fl  crojS 

Julian. 


^whether  sticE  zealis  of  any  avail 
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Helena. 

I     Fie;  you  speak  impiously. — But  tell  me  of  your  own 
j affairs,  Julian!     I  implore  you,  hide  nothing  from  me. 

Julian. 

Nothing  can  now  be  hidden.  Since  the  Empress's 
death,  I  have  taken  no  single  step  here  in  Gaul  that  has 
not  been  evilly  interpreted  at  court.  If  I  went  cautiously 
to  work  with  the  Alemanni,  I  was  called  timorous  or  inert. 
They  laughed  at  the  philosopher,  ill  at  ease  in  his  coat 
of  mail.  If  I  gained  an  advantage  over  the  barbarians, 
I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  have  done  more. 

Helena. 
But  all  your  friends  in  the  army 

Julian. 

f  Who,  think  you,  are  my  friends  in  the  army  ?  I  have 
pot  one,  my  beloved  Helena!  Yes,  one  single  man — the 
knight  Sallust,  of  Perusia,  to  whom,  during  our  marriage 
feast  at  Milan,  I  had  to  refuse  a  slight  request.  He  mag- 
nanimously came  to  me  in  the  camp,  appealed  to  our  old 
friendship  in  Athens,  and  begged  leave  to  stand  at  my 
side  in  all  dangers.  But  what  does  Sallust  count  for  at 
the  Imperial  court  ?  He  is  one  of  those  whom  they  call 
heathens.  He  can  be  of  no  help  to  me. — And  the  others! 
Arbetio,  the  tribune,  who  left  me  in  the  lurch  when  I  was 
blockaded  by  the  Senones!  Old  Severus,  burdened  with 
the  sense  of  his  own  impotence,  yet  unable  to  reconcile 
.himself  to  my  new  strategy!  Or  think  you  I  can  depend 
tan  Florentius,  the  captain  of  the  Praetorians  ?  I  tell  you, 
that  turbulent  man  is  filled  with  the  most  unbridled 
(ambitions. 
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Ah,  Julian! 


Helena. 


Julian. 


[Pacing  up  and  down.]  If  I  could  but  come  to  the 
bottom  of  their  intrigues !  Every  week  secret  letters  pass 
(between  the  camp  and  Rome.  Everything  I  do  is  set 
down  and  distorted.  No  slave  in  the  empire  is  so  fet- 
tered as  Caesar.  Would  you  believe  it,  Helena,  even  my 
cook  has  to  abide  by  a  bill  ofj&re  sent  to  him  by  the  Em- 


Y 


peror;    I  may  not  alter  it.  either  by  adding  nr  counter- 
manding a  single  dish? 


Helena. 

And  all  this  you  have  borne  in  secrecy- 

Julian. 


All  know  it,  except  you.     All  mock  at  Caesar's  power- 
lessness.     I  will  bear  it  no  longer!     I  will  not  bear  it! 


\ 


Helena. 


But  the  great  battle- 
aggerated ? 


?     Tell  me, — has  rumour  ex- 


Julian. 


-Hush;    what  was 
No,   no;    I   only 


Rumour  could  not  exaggerate. - 
that?  [Listening  towards  the  door.] 
thought 

I  may  say  that  in  these  months  I  have  done  all  that 
mortal  man  could  do.  Step  by  step,  and  in  spite  of  all 
hindrances  in  my  own  camp,  I  drove  the  barbarians  back 
towards  the  eastern  frontier.     Before  Argentoratum,  with 
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the  Rhine  at  his  back,  King  Knodomar  gathered  all  his 
forces  together.  He  was  joined  by  five  kings  and  ten 
lesser  princes.  But  before  he  had  collected  the  necessary 
boats  for  his  retreat  in  case  of  need,  I  led  my  army  to  the 
attack. 


Helena, 


My  hero,  my  Julian! 


Julian. 

Lupicinus,  with  the  spearmen  and  the  light-armed 
troops,  outflanked  the  enemy  on  the  north;  the  old  legions, 
under  Severus,  drove  the  barbarians  more  and  more  to 
the  eastward,  towards  the  river;  our  allies,  the  Batavians, 
under  the  faithful  Bainabaudes,  stood  gallantly  by  the 
legions;  and  when  Knodomar  saw  that  his  case  was  des- 
perate, he  tried  to  make  off  southwards,  in  order  to  reach 
the  islands.  But  before  he  could  escape,  I  sent  Floren- 
tius  to  intercept  him  with  the  Praetorian  guards  and  the 
cavalry.  Helena,  I  dare  not  say  it  aloud,  but  certain  it 
is  that  treachery  or  envy  had  nearly  robbed  me  of  the 
fruits  of  victory.  The  Roman  cavalry  recoiled  time 
after  time  before  the  barbarians,  who  threw  themselves 
down  on  the  ground  and  stabbed  the  horses  in  the  belly. 
Defeat  stared  us  in  the  face — — 

Helena. 
But  the  God  of  Battles  was  with  you! 


«l 


Julian. 

I  seized  a  standard,  fired  the  Imperial  Guards  by  my 
shouts,  made  them  a  hasty  address,  which  was,  perhaps, 
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i  not  quite  unworthy  of  a  more  enlightened  audience,  and 
V\  then,  rewarded  by  the  soldiers'  acclamations,  I  plunged 
I  headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Helena. 
I      Julian!     Oh,  you  do  not  love  me! 

Julian. 


i 


At  that  moment  you  were  not  in  my  thoughts.     I 
wished  to  die:   for  I  despaired  of  victory.     But  it  came. 


Pjy  jQYfi !  It  seemed  as  though  lightnings  of  f prrnr  flashed 
from  our  lance-points.  I  saw  Knodomar.  that  redoubtable 
warrior — ah,  you  have  seen  him  too — I  saw  him  fleeing 
on  foot  from  the  battlefield,  and  with*  him  his  brother 
Vestralp,  and  the  kings  Hortar  and  Suomar,  and  all  who 
had  not  fallen  by  our  swords. 

Helena. 

Oh,  I  can  see  it;  I  can  see  it!  Blessed  Saviour,  'twas 
thou  that  didst  again  send  forth  the  destroying  angels  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge! 

Julian. 

Never  have  I  heard  such  shrieks  of  despair;  never  seen 
such  gaping  wounds  as  those  we  trampled  on,  as  we 
waded  through  the  slain.  The  river  did  the  rest;  the 
drowning  men  struggled  among  themselves  until  they 
rolled  over,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  princes 
fell  living  into  our  hands;  Knodomar  himself  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  bed  of  reeds;  one  of  his  attendants  betrayed 
him,  and  our  bowmen  sent  a  shower  of  arrows  into  his 
hiding-place,  but  without  hitting  him.  Then,  of  his  own^ 
accord,  he  gave  himself  up . 
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Helena. 
f  And  after  such  a  victory  do  you  not  feel  secure  ? 

Julian. 

[Hesitatingly.]     On  the  very  evening  of  the^  victory  an 
accident  occurred,  a, trifle 

Helena. 


Julian. 

TL  prefer  to  call  i£  so.     In  Athens  we  us^d  f.p  .^nfjr^fate 
uch  uponcj\emesis^^]yfv^ victory  was  so  overwhelming 
elena;   n£^  posit  jo^had,  as  it  were/jjpt  out  of  balanced 
I  do  not  know 

Helena. 

Oh,  speak,  speak;  you  put  me  on  the  rack! 

Julian. 

.  It  was  a  trifle,  I  tell  you.  I  ordered  the  captive  Kno- 
pomar  to  be  brought  before  me,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jarmy.  Before  the  battle,  he  had  threatened  that  I  should 
be  flayed  alive  when  I  fell  into  his  hands.  Now  he  came 
towards  me  with  faltering  steps,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
Crushed  by  disaster,  as  the  barbarians  are  apt  to  be,  he 
cast  himself  down  before  me,  embraced  my  knees,  shed 
tears,  and  begged  for  his  life. 

Helena. 

(His  mighty  frame  quivering  with  dread — I  can  see  the 
prostrate  Knodomar. — Did  you  kill  him,  my  beloved? 
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II  could  not  kill  that  man.     I  granted  him  his  life,  and 
promised  to  send  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 

Helena. 
Without  torturing  him? 


Julian. 

Prudence  bade  me  deal  mercifully  with  him.  But  then 
— I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened — with  a  cry  of  overflow- 
ing gladness,  the  barbarian  sprang  up,  stretched  his 
pinioned  hands  into  the  air,  and,  half  ignorant  as  he  is  of 
our  language,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,:  "Praise  be  to 
t h ee,  Julian,  thou  mighty  Emperor! ' ' 


\ 


Ah! 


Helena. 


Julian. 


My  attendants  were  inclined  to  laugh;  but  the  bar- 
barian's shout  flew  like  a  lightning-flash  through  the  sur- 
rounding soldiery,  kindling  as  it  went.  "  LongJiy£jiifi 
?TmperorHJnHaS^"  those  who  stood  nearest  repeated;  and 
the  cry  spread, around  in  wider  and  ever  wider  circles,  to 
the  furthest  distance.  'Twas  as  though  some  Titan  had 
hurled  a  mighty  rock  far  out  into  the  ocean; — oh,  my 
beloved,  forgive  me  the  heathen  similitude,  but 

Helena. 
I     Emperor  Julian!     He  said  Emperor  Julian! 


{ 
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Julian. 

What  did  the  rude  Aleman  know  of  Constantius,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  ?  I,  his  conqueror,  was  in  his  eyes 
the  greatest 

Helena. 

Yes,  yes;  but  the  soldiers ? 

Julian. 

I  rebuked  them  sternly;  for  I  saw  at  a  glance  how 
Florentius,  Severus,  and  certain  others  stood  silentiy  by, 
white  with  fear  and  wrath. 

Helena. 
Yes,  yes,  the  y — but  not  the  soldiers. 

Julian. 

Before  a  single  night  had  passed  my  secret  foes  had 
distorted  the  affair.  "  Caesar  has  induced  Knodomar  to 
proclaim  him  Emperor,"  the  story  went,  "and  in  re- 
quital he  has  granted  the  barbarian  his  life."  And,  thus 
inverted,  the  news  has  travelled  to  Rome. 

Helena. 
Are  you  sure  of  that  ?     And  through  whom  ? 

Julian. 

Ah,  through  whom  ?  through  whom  ?  I  myself  wrote 
at  once  to  the  Emperor  and  told  him  everything,  but ■ 

Helena. 
Well — and  how  did  he  answer? 
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Julian. 

As  usual.     You  know  his  ominous  silence  when  he 
means  to  strike  a  blow. 


Helena. 

I  believe  you  misinterpret  all  this.     It  must  be  so. 
You  will  see  that  his  envoy  will  soon  assure  you  of 

Julian. 

lam    assured,  Helena!     Here,  in  my  bosom,  I  have 
I    I  some  intercepted  letters,  which 

Helena. 
Oh,  Lord  my  God,  let  me  see! 

Julian. 


By-and-by.  [He  walks  up  and  down. 

And  all  this  after  the  services  I  have  rendered  him!  I 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni  for  years 
to  come,  whilst  he  himself  has  suffered  defeat  after  de- 
feat on  the  Danube,  and  the  army  in  Asia  seems  to  make 
no  way  against  the  Persians.  Shame  and  disaster  on  all 
sides,  except  here,  where  he  placod^reluctant  philosopher 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Yet  none  the  less  am  I  the  scorn 
of  the  court.  Even  after  the  last  great  victory,  they  have 
lampooned  me,  and  called  me  Victorinus.  This  must 
'come  to  an  end. 

Helena. 

So  I,  too,  think. 

Julian. 
On  such  terms,  what  is  the  title  of  Caesar  worth  ? 
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Helena. 
No;  you  are  right,  Julian;   things  cannot  go  on  thus  I 

Julian. 
[Stopping.]     Helena,  could  you  follow  me? 

Helena. 
[Softly.]     Have  no  fear  for  me;   I  will  not  fail  you. 

Julian. 

Then  away  from  all  this  thankless  toil;  away  to  the 
solitude  I  have  sighed  for  so  long ! 

Helena. 
What  do  you  say?     Solitude! 

Julian. 

With  you,  my  beloved;  and  with  my  dear  books,  that 
I  have  so  seldom  been  able  to  open  here,  save  only  on 
my  sleepless  nights. 

Helena. 

[Looking  him  down  from  head  to  foot.]  Ah,  that  is 
what  you  mean! 

Julian. 
What  else  ? 

Helena. 

Ay,  truly;  what  else? 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes — I  ask,  what  else? 
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[Coming  nearer.]     Julian — how  did  the  barbarian  king 
hail  you  ? 


Julian. 


[Shrinking.]     Helena! 


Helena. 

[Still  nearer.]     What  was  the  name  that  echoed  through 
the  ranks  of  the  legions  ? 


Julian. 

Rash  woman;   there  may  be  an  eavesdropper  at  every 
door! 

Helena. 

Why  should  you  fear  eavesdroppers?     Is  not  God's 
■JT*  "grace  upon  you  ?     Have  you  not  been  victorious  in  every 
encounter ? — I  see  the  Saviour  calling  upon  you;    I_sfie 
the  angel_with  the  flaming  sword,  who  cleared  the  way 
for  (lay  fatherVhen  he  drove  Maxentius  into  the  Tiber ! 

Julian.  ^*^  -£*-*-  -*&* 

Shall  I  rebel  against  the  ruler  of  the  empire? 


«-*  <- 


Helena. 

Only  against  those  who  stand  between  you.  Oh,  go, 
go;  smite  them  with  the  lightning  of  your  wrath;  put  an 
end  to  this  harassing,  joyless  life!  Gaul  is  an  outer  wil- 
derness. I  am  so  cold  here,  Julian!  I  pine  for  home, 
for  the  sunshine  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
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Julian. 
For  home  and  your  brother? 

Helena. 

[Softly.]     Constantius  is  but  a  wreck. 

Julian. 
Helena! 

Helena. 

I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  I  tell  you.  Time  is  flying. 
Eusebia  is  gone;  her  empty  seat  invites  me  to  honour 
and  greatness,  while  I  am  ageing 

Julian. 
You  are  not  ageing;  you  are  young  and  fair! 

Helena. 

No,  no,  no !  Time  speeds ;  I  cannot  bear  this  patiently ; 
life  slips  away  from  me! 

Julian. 

[Gazing  at  her.]  How  temptingly  beautiful,  how  divine 
you  are! 

Helena. 

[Clinging  to  him.]     Am   I  so  indeed,  Julian  ? 

Julian. 

[Embracing  her.]  You  are  the  only  woman  I  have 
loved, — the  only  one  who  has  loved  me. 
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I  am  older  than  you.     I  will  not  age  still  more.     When 
all  is  over,  then 

Julian. 

[Tearing  himself  away .]     Hush!     I  will  hear  no  more. 


Helena. 


f\y         [Following  him.]     Constantius  is  dying  by  inches;    he 
/0  hangs  by  a  hair  over  the  grave.     Oh,,  my  beloved  Julian, 
you  have  the  soldiers  on  your  side 


No  more,  no  more! 


Julian. 


Helena. 


He  can  bear  no  agitation.  What  is  there,  then,  to  re- 
coil from  ?  I  mean  nothing  bloody.  Fie,  how  can  you 
think  so?  The  terror  will  be  enough;  it  will  fold  him 
in  its  embrace  and  gently  end  his  sufferings. 


Julian. 

•  Do   you   forget   the   invisible   bodyguard    around    thf> 

'Y    Lord's  anointed  ? 

Helena. 

Christ  is  good.  Oh,  be  pious,  Julian,  and  He  will 
forgive  much.  I  will  help.  Prayers  shall  go  up  for  you. 
Praised  be  the  saints!  Praised  be  the  martyrs!  Trust 
/v  4ne,  we  will  atone  for  everything  later.  Gi^gjne.tlie  Ale- 
manni  to  convert;  I  will  send  out  priests  among  them; 
they  shall  bow  under  the  mercy  of  the  crog£. 
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Julian. 
The  Alemanni  will  not  bow. 

Helena. 

Then  they  shall  die!  Like  sweet  incense  shall  their 
C*  plood  rise  up  to  Him,  the  Blessed  One.  We  will  magnify 
His  glory;  His  praise  shall  be  made  manifest  in  us.  I 
myself  will  do  my  part.  The  ,womsn.  of Jhe_ Alemanni 
shall  be  my  care.  If  they  wilLaoLbow,  they  ^shall  be 
sacrificed !     And  then,  my  Julian— when  next  you  see 

me ;  young,  young  once  more!     Give  me  the  women 

of  the  Alemanni'r  my  beloved!     Blood — 'twould  be 
m u rder,  and  the  remec 
tpun^  virgins*  bloods 


0/ 


Julian. 
Helena,  the  thought  is  crime! 

Helena 
Is  it  crime  to  commit  crime  for  your  sake  ? 

Julian. 
You  beautiful,  you  peerless  one! 

Helena. 

[Bowing  herself  down  over  his  hands.]  My  lord  before 
God  and  men! — Draw  not  back  this  time,  Julian!  My 
hero,  my  Emperor!  I  see  Heaven  open.  Priests  shall 
sing  praises  to  Christ;  my  women  shall  assemble  in 
prayer.  [With  upraised  arms.]  Oh,  thou  Blessed  One! 
Oh,  thou  God  of  Hosts, — thou,  in  whose  hand  lie  grace 
and  victory 
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Julian. 
[With  a  look  towards  the  door,  exclaims:]     Helena! 

Helena. 
Ah!       . 

The  ChambertatN  Fttttttt.t?ttt« 

Y  [From  the  back.]     My  lord,  the  Emperor's  emissary • 

Julian. 
Is  he  come? 

Eutherius. 
Yes,  my  lord! 

Julian. 

His  name  ?     Who  is  he  ? 

Eutherius. 
The  trihnnpi  TW^ntmc 

Julian. 
Indeed?     The  pious  Decentius! 

Julian. 
Has  he  talked  with  any  one? 

Eutherius. 
With  no  one,  my  lord;   he  has  this  moment  arrived. 

Julian. 

f     I  will  see  him  at  once.     And  listen;    one  thing  more. 
Summon  the  captains  and  officers  to  me  here. 
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EUTHERIUS. 

It  is  well,  most  gracious  lord. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  back. 

Julian. 
Now,  my  Helena,  now  we  shall  see 


Helena. 

f     [Softly.]     Whatever  happens,  forget  not  that  you  can 
.  trust  in  the  soldiers. 

Julian. 

Ah,  trust,  trust ;   I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  trust  in 

any  one. 

The  Tribune  Decentius  enters  from  the  back. 

Helena. 

[Meeting  him.]  Welcome,  noble  Decentius!  A  Roman 
face, — and,  above  all,  this  face, — oh!  it  sheds  genial  sun- 
light over  our  inclement  Gaul. 

Decentius. 

The  Emperor  meets  your  longing  and  your  hope  half- 
way, noble  Princess!  We  may  hope  that  Gaul  will  not 
much  longer  hold  you  in  its  chains. 


\ 


Helena. 

Say  you  so,  messenger  of  gladness  ?     So  the  Emperor 
still  thinks  lovingly  of  me  ?     How  is  it  with  his  health  ? 

Julian. 
Go,  go,  my  beloved  Helena! 
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Decentius. 
The  Emperor's  health  is  certainly  no  worse. 

Helena. 

No,  surely  not  ?     I  thought  as  much.     All  those  alarm- 
ing rumours ;    God  be  praised  that  they  were  but 

rumours!  Thank  him  most  lovingly,  good  Decentius! 
And  let  me  thank  you  too.     What  splendid  gifts  have 

heralded    your    coming!     Imperial no,    let    me    say 

brotherly  gifts  indeed!  Two  shining  black  Nubians, — 
you  should  see  them,  my  Julian! — and  pearls!  See,  I 
am  wearing  them  already.  And  fruits, — sweet,  luscious 
fruits!  Ah,  peaches  from  Damascus,  peaches  in  chalices 
of  gold!  How  they  will  refresh  me! — fruit,  fruit;  I  am 
pining  away  here  in  Gaul. 

Julian. 

9  A  feast  shall  end  the  day;  but  business  first.  Go,  my 
precious  wife! 

Helena. 

I  go  to  the  church, — to  pray  for  my  brother  and  for  all 
good  hopes.  [She  goes  out  to  the  right, 

Julian. 
[After  an  instant's  pause.]     A  message,  or  letters  ? 

Decentius. 
*    Letters.  [He  hands  him  a  roll  of  paper. 

Julian. 

[Reads,  represses  a  smile,  and    holds  out  his  hand.] 
More! 


1 


V 
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Decentius. 
Noble  Caesar,  that  is  well-nigh  all. 

Julian. 

Truly  ?     Has  the  Emperor  sent  his  friend  all  this  long 

way  only  to ? 

[He  bursts  into  a  short  laugh,  and  then  walks  up  and 
down. 
Had  Knodomar,  the  King  of  the  Alemanni,  arrived  in 
Rome  ere  you  left  ? 

Decentius. 
Yes,  noble  Caesar! 

Julian. 

And  how  fares  he  in  the  strange  land,  ignorant  as  he 
is  of  our  tongue!  For  he  knows  naught  of  it,  Decentius! 
He  was  positively  a  laughing-stock  to  my  soldiers.  Only 
think,  he  mixed  up  two  such  common  words  as  Emperor 
and  Caesar. 

Decentius. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  A  barbarian.  What  can 
one  expect? 

Julian. 

No,  what  can  one  expect  ?  But  the  Emperor  has  re- 
ceived him  graciously? 

Decentius. 
Knodomar  is  dead,  my  lord! 

Julian. 
[Stopping  suddenly.]     Knodomar  dead! 
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Decentius. 
Dead,  in  the  foreigners'  quarters,  on  the  Coelian  hill. 

Julian. 
Dead  ?     Indeed ! — Ah,  the  Roman  air  is  unwholesome. 

Decentius. 

The  King  of  the  Alemanni  died  of  home-sickness,  my 
lord !     The  longing  for  kindred  and  freedom 

Julian. 

1      wastes  a  man  away,  Decentius;   yes,  yes,  I  know 

V  I  that. — I  should  not  have  sent  him  living  to  Rome.     I 
Ishould  have  had  him  killed  here. 


Decentius. 
Caesar's  heart  is  merciful. 


H'm 


Julian. 
!     Home-sickness?     Indeed! 


To  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sintula,  who  enters 
by  the  back. 

Are  you  there,  old  faun?  Tempt  me  no  more.  [To 
Decentius.]  Since  the  battle  at  Argentoratum,  he  is 
for  ever  talking  to  me  of  the  triumphal  chariot  and  the 
white  horses.  [To  Sintula.]  'Twould  be  like  Phaeton's 
career  with  the  Lybian  sun-horses.  How  did  that  end  ? 
Have  you  forgotten — have  you  forgotten  your  heathen- 
dom, I  had  almost  said? — Pardon  me,  Decentius,  for 
wounding  your  pious  ear. 
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Decentius. 
Caesar  delights  his  servant's  ear;   he  cannot  wound  it. 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes;  bear  with  Caesar's  jesting.  In  truth  I  know 
not  how  else  to  take  the  matter. — Here  they  are. 

Severus  and  Florentius,  together  with  other  captains  and 
gentlemen  of  Caesar 's  court,  enter  from  the  back. 

Julian. 

[Advancing  to  receive  them.]  Greeting  to  you,  brothers 
in  arms  and  friends.  Blame  me  not  overmuch  for  sum- 
moning you  hither,  straight  from  the  dust  and  toil  of  the 
march;  truly,  I  should  not  have  grudged  you  some  hours' 
rest;  but 

Florentius. 
Has  aught  of  moment  happened,  my  lord  ? 

Julian. 

Aye,  truly.  Can  you  tell  me — what  was  lacking  to 
complete  Caesar's  happiness  ? 

Florentius. 

What  should  be  lacking  to  complete  Caesar's  happi- 
ness? 

Julian. 

Now,  nothing.  [To  Decentius.]  The  army  has  de- 
manded that  I  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  They 
would  have  had  me  pass  through  the  gates  of  Lutetia  at 


\ 
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the  head  of  the  legions.  Captive  barbarian  princes,  with 
pinioned  hands,  were  to  march  beside  my  chariot- wheels; 
women  and  slaves  from  twenty  conquered  peoples  were 

to  follow,  crowded  closely  together,  head  against  head 

[Breaking  off  suddenly.]  Rejoice,  my  valiant  fellow  sol- 
diers; here  you  see  the  Tribune  Decentius,  the  Emperor's 
trusted  friend  and  councillor.  He  has  arrived  this  morn- 
ing with  gifts  and  greetings  from  Rome. 

Florentius. 

Ah,  then  indeed  naught  can  be  lacking  to  complete 
Caesar's  happiness. 

Severus. 

[Softly  to  Florentius.]  Incomprehensible!  Then  he 
is  in  the  Emperor's  grace  again! 

Florentius. 
[Softly.]     Oh,  this  unstable  Emperor! 

Julian. 

You  seem  all  to  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. — 
They  think  the  Emperor  has  done  too  much,  good 
Decentius! 

Florentius. 

How  can  Caesar  think  such  a  thought? 

Severus. 

Too  much,  noble  Caesar?  By  no  means.  Who 
doubts  that  the  Emperor  knows  how  to  set  due  bounds 
to  his  favour? 
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Florentius. 
This  is  in  truth  a  rare  and  remarkable  distinction ■ 


Severus. 

I  should  even  call  it  beyond  measure  rare  and  remark- 
able  

Florentius. 

And  especially  does  it  afford  a  striking  proof  that  our 
august  Emperor's  mind  is  free  from  all  jealousy 

Severus. 
•      An  unexampled  proof,  I  venture  to  call  it. 

Florentius. 

But  then,  what  has  not  Caesar  achieved  in  these  few- 
years  in  Gaul? 

Julian. 

A  year-long  dream,  dear  friends!  I  have  achieved 
nothing.     Nothing,  nothing! 

Florentius. 

All  this  your  modesty  counts  as  nothing  ?  What  was 
the  army  when  you  took  command  ?  A  disorderly 
rabble 

Severus. 

without  coherence,  without  discipline,  without  di- 


rection  

Julian. 
You  exaggerate,  Severus! 
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And  was  ft  not  with  this  undisciplined  rabble  that  you 
took  the  field  against  the  Alemanni  ?  Did  you  not  win 
battle  after  battle  with  these  levies,  till  your  victories 
transformed  them  into  an  invincible  host  ?  Did  you  not 
retake  Colonia  Agrippina ? 

Julian. 

Come,  come,  you  see  with  the  eye  of  friendship,  my 
Florentius! — Or  is  it  really  so  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  that  I  drove 
the  barbarians  out  of  the  islands  of  the  Rhine!  That  I 
placed  the  ruined  Tres  Tabernae  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
making  it  a  bulwark  of  the  empire  ?     Is  it  really  so  ? 

Florentius. 

What,  my  lord!  Can  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  so  great 
deeds  ? 

Julian. 

No,  I  cannot  but  think And  the  battle  of  Argen- 

toratum  ?  Was  I  not  there  ?  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  I 
defeated  Knodomar.  And  after  the  victory ;  Floren- 
tius, have  I  dreamt  it,  or  did  I  rebuild  Trajan's  fortress, 
when  we  marched  into  German  territory? 

Florentius. 

Noble  Caesar,  is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  deny  you 
the  honour  of  these  exploits  ? 

Severus. 

[To  Decentius.]  I  praise  the  destiny  that  has  vouch- 
safed to  my  old  age  so  victorious  a  leader. 


{ 
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Florentius. 

[Also  to  the  Tribune.]  I  dare  scarcely  think  what  turn 
this  inroad  of  the  Alemanni  might  have  taken,  but  for 
Caesar's  courage  and  conduct. 

Many  Courtiers. 
[Pressing  forward.]     Yes,  yes;  Caesar  is  great! 

Others. 
[Clapping  their  hands.]     Caesar  is  peerless! 

Julian. 

j  [Looks  for  a  time  alternately  at  Decentius  and  the 
lothers;  thereupon  breaks  out  into  a  loud,  short  laugh.]  So 
jblind  is  friendship,  Decentius!     So  blind,  so  blind! 

[He  turns  to  the  rest,  and  taps  the  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand. 
Here  I  read  far  other  tidings!  Listen  and  drink  in 
the  refreshing  dew  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  Emperor's 
despatch  to  all  the  proconsuls  of  the  empire; — our  ex- 
cellent Decentius  has  brought  me  a  copy  of  it.  Here  we 
learn  that  I  have  accomplished  nothing  in  Gaul.  It  was, 
as  I  told  you,  a  dream.  Here  we  have  the  Emperor's 
own  words:   it  was  under  the  Emperor's  happy  auspices 


1  that  the  imminent  danger  to  the  empire  was  averted. 

Florentius. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  empire  flourish  under  the  Em- 
>eror's  auspices. 

Julian. 

More,  more!     It  is  here  set  forth  that  it  was  the  Em- 
peror who  fought  and  conquered  on  the  Rhine;    it  was 
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the  Emperor  who  raised  up  the  King  of  the  Alemanni,  as 
he  lay  grovelling  before  him.  M  y  name  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  place  in  this  document, — nor  yours, 
Florentius,  nor  yours,  Severus!  And  here,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Argentoratum — where  was  it  ?  Yes, 
here  it  stands! — it  was  the  Emperor  who  determined  the 
order  of  battle;  it  was  the  Emperor  himself  who,  at  peril 
of  his  life,  fought  till  his  sword  was  blunted,  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle:  it  was  the  Emperor  who,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  presence,  put  the  barbarians  to  headlong 
flight ;  read,  read,  I  tell  you! 


Severus. 
Noble  Caesar,  your  word  suffices. 

Julian. 

What  mean  you,  then,  by  your  deluding  speeches,  my 
friends  ?  Would  you,  in  your  too  great  love  for  me, 
make  me  a  parasite,  to  be  fed  with  the  leavings  you  have 
pilfered  from  my  kinsman's  table? — What  think  you, 
Decentius  ?  What  say  you  to  this  ?  You  see,  in  my 
own  camp,  I  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  adherents  who,  in 
their  blind  zeal,  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  straying  over 
the  border-line  of  revolt. 

Florentius. 

[Hastily,  to  the  Tribune.]  I  assure  you,  my  words  have 
been  sadly  misconstrued  if 


Severus. 

[Also  to  the  Tribune.]     It  could  never  enter  my  mind 
to 


\ 


\ 
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Julian. 

<  That  is  right,  my  brothers  in  arms;  let  us  all  agree  to 
swallow  our  vainglory.  I  asked  what  was  lacking  to 
complete  Caesar's  happiness.  Now  you  know  it.  'Twas 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  was  lacking  in  Caesar's 
happiness.     Your  silver  helmet  will  never  be  dimmed 

I  with  the  dust  of  the  triumph,  Florentius!  The  Emperor 
has  already  triumphed  for  us,  in  Rome.  He  therefore 
declares  all  festivities  here  to  be  superfluous.  Go,  Sin- 
tula,  and  see  that  the  intended  procession  is  counter- 
manded. The  Emperor  wishes  to  give  his  soldiers  a 
much-needed  rest.  'Tis  his  will  that  they  remain  in  the 
camp  outside  the  walls. 

[The  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sintula,  goes  out  by  the 
back. 

Julian. 

f  Was  I  not  once  a  philosopher  ?  They  said  so,  at  least, 
both  in  Athens  and  Ephesus.  So  weak  is  human  nature 
in  the  hours  of  success;  I  had  almost  been  false  to  phil- 
osophy. The  Emperor  has  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
Thank  him  most  humbly,  Decentius.  Have  you  more 
to  say? 

Decentius. 

One  thing  more.  From  all  the  Emperor  has  learnt, 
and  especially  from  the  letter  you  wrote  him  from  Ar- 
gentoratum,  it  appears  that  the  great  work  of  pacifica- 
tion in  Gaul  is  happily  accomplished. 

Julian. 

Most  certainly;  the  Emperor,  partly  by  his  valour, 
partly  by  his  magnanimous  clemency 


f 
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Decentius. 

The  Rhine  frontier  of  the  empire  has  been  placed  in 
security. 

Julian. 
By  the  Emperor,  by  the  Emperor. 

Decentius. 

In  the   Danubian  provinces,   on  the  contrary,  affairs 
are  going  ill;    and  still  worse  in  Asia — King  Sapor  makes 
I  constant  progress. 

Julian. 

What  audacity!  Rumour  has  it  that  not  even  in  this 
summer's  campaign  has  the  Emperor  been  pleased  to  let 
his  generals  crush  him. 

Decentius. 

The  Emperor  intends  to  do  so  himself  in  the  spring. 
[Producing  a  roll  of  papers.]  Here  he  makes  known  his 
will,  noble  Caesar. 

Julian. 

Let  us  see,  let  us  see!     [Reading.]     Ah! 

[He  reads  again  for  a  long  time,  with  signs  of  deep 
inward  emotion;  then  he  looks  up  and  says: 

Then,  'tis  the  Emperor's  will  that ?     Good,  good, 

noble  Decentius;    the  Emperor's  will  shall  be  done. 

Decentius. 
It  must  be  done,  this  very  day. 
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Julian. 

This   very   day;     of   course.     Come   hither,    Sintula! 
Where  is  he? — Ah,  I  remember! — Call  Sintula  back! 
[A  courtier  goes  out  by  the  back;  Julian  retires  to  the 
window,  and  reads  the  papers  through  once  more. 

Florentius. 

[In  a  low  voice,  to  the  Tribune.]  I  implore  you  not  to 
misinterpret  what  I  said.  When  I  gave  Caesar  the  credit, 
of  course  I  did  not  mean  to 

Severus. 

[In  a  low  voice.]  It  could  never  occur  to  me  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  Emperor's  supreme  and  wise  direction 
that 

A  Courtier. 

[On  the  other  side  of  the  Tribune.]  I  beg  you,  noble 
sir, — put  in  a  word  for  me  at  court,  and  release  me  from 

this  painful  position  in  the  household  of  a  Caesar  who ; 

well,  he  is  the  Emperor's  exalted  kinsman,  but 

Another  Courtier. 

I  could  tell  you,  alas,  of  things  that  indicate  not  only 
boundless  vanity,  but  overweening  ambition ! 

Julian. 

This  very  day!  Let  me  say  one  word,  Decentius!  It 
has  long  been  my  dearest  wish  to  lay  down  this  burden 
of  responsibility. 
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Decentius. 
It  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Emperor. 

Julian. 

I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  never ;    Ah,  here  is 

Sintula;    now  we  can [To  the  Tribune.]     You  are 

going  ? 

Decentius. 

I  nave  affairs  to  transact  with  the  generals,  noble 
Caesar! 

Julian. 
Without  my  intervention  ? 

Decentius. 

The  Emperor  commands  me  to  spare  his  beloved 
kinsman. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  back,  followed  by  the  others,  ex- 
cept Sintula,  who  remains  standing  at  the  door. 

Julian. 
[Looking  at  him  aivhile.]     Sintula! 

Sintula. 
Yes,  noble  master! 

Julian. 

Come  nearer — Yes,  by  my  faith,  you  look  honest. 
Pardon  me;  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  attached 
to  me. 
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SlNTULA. 

How  know  you  that  I  am  attached  to  you,  my  lord  ? 

Julian. 

[Pointing  to  the  roll  of  paper.]     I  can  read  it  here,    in 
this;   it  is  written  that  you  are  to  desert  me. 


SlNTULA. 

I,  my  lord? 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  disbands  the  army  of  Gaul,  Sintula! 

SlNTULA. 

Disbands ? 

Julian. 

Yes,  what  is  it  but  a  disbanding  ?  The  Emperor  needs 
reinforcements,  both  on  the  Danube,  and  against  the 
Persians.  Our  Batavian  and  Herulian  auxiliaries  are  to 
depart  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  reach  Asia  in  the  spring. 

SlNTULA. 

rj     But  the  thing  is  impossible,  my  lord.     You  have  sol- 
'Jemnly  sworn  to  these  very  allies  that  they  shall  in  no  case 
be  called  upon  to  serve  beyond  the  Alps. 


i 


Julian. 

Just  so,  Sintula!     The  Emperor  writes  that  I  gave  that 
promise  over  hastily,  and  without  his  consent.     This  is 
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quite  a  new  light  to  me;   but  here  it  stands.     I  am  to  be 
p  forced, to  break  my  word,  dishonour  myself  in  the  eyes 
I      of  the  army,  turn  against  me  the  unbridled  rage  of  the 
I  barbarians,  perhaps  their  murderous  weapons. 

SlNTULA. 

They  cannot  hurt  you,  my  lord!     The  Roman  legions 
will  make  their  breasts  your  shield. 


{■ 


\ 


Julian. 

The  Roman  legions.  H'm ; — my  simple-minded  friend ! 
From  every  Roman  legion  three  hundred  men  are  to  be 
drafted  off,  and  are  likewise  to  join  the  Emperor  by  the 
shortest  route. 

SlNTULA. 

Ah!     This  is ? 

Julian. 

Well  planned,  is  it  not  ?  Every  branch  of  the  army  is 
to  be  set  against  me,  that  I  may  the  more  easily  be  dis- 
armed. 

SlNTULA. 

And  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  not  one  of  your  generals 
will  lend  himself  to  such  a  design. 

Julian. 

My  generals  are  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  You 
are  the  man. 

SlNTULA. 

I,  my  Caesar! 


tl 
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Julian. 

Here  it  is  written.  The  Emperor  commissions  you  to 
'take  all  necessary  measures,  and  then  to  lead  the  chosen 
detachments  to  Rome. 

Sintula. 


\ 


This  task  assigned  to  me?     With  men  here  like  Flo- 
rentius  and  old  Severus 

Julian. 
You  have  no  victories  to  your  discredit,  Sintula! 

Sintula. 

No,  that  is  true.     I  have  never  been  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing 

Julian. 
I  have  been  unjust  to  you.     Thanks  for  your  fidelity. 

Sintula. 
So  great  an  imperial  honour!     My  lord,  may  I  see • 

Julian. 

What  would  you  see?      You  surely  would   not  lend 
yourself  to  such  a  design. 

Sintula. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  disobey  the  Emperor! 

Julian. 
Sintula, — would  you  disarm  your  Caesar? 
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SlNTULA. 

f\|      Caesar  has  ever  undervalued  me.     Caesar  has  never 
\J  forgiven  me  the  fact  of  his  having  to  endure  about  his 
J  person  a  Master  of  the  Horse  chosen  by  the  Emperor. 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  is  great  and  wise;   he  chooses  well. 

SlNTULA. 

My  lord, — I  long  to  set  about  my  duty;   may  I  beg  to 
I   see  the  Emperor's  commission? 

Julian. 

I      [Handing  him  one  of  the  papers.]     Here  is  the  Em- 
peror's commission.     Go,  and  do  your  duty. 

Myrrha. 

[Entering  hastily  from  the  right.]     Oh  merciful   Re- 
deemer! 

Julian. 

Myrrha!     What  is  the  matter? 

Myrrha. 
Oh  kind  Heaven,  my  mistress 

Julian. 
Your  mistress, — what  of  her? 

Myrrha. 
1  Sickness  or  frenzy ;  help,  help! 
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Julian. 


Sin 


Helena  sick!  The  physician!  Oribases  must  come, 
tula!  Summon  him! 
[Sintula  goes  out  by  the  back.  Julian  is  hastening 
out  to  the  right,  when  at  the  door  he  meets  the  Prin- 
cess Helena,  surrounded  by  female  slaves.  Her 
countenance  is  wild  and  distorted,  her  hair  and 
clothes  are  in  disorder. 

Helena. 

Loosen  the  comb!     Loosen  the  comb,  I  say!     It  is 
red  hot.     My  hair  is  on  fire;  I  burn,  I  burn! 

Julian. 
Helena!     For  God's  pity's  sake ! 

Helena. 

Will  no  one  help  me  ?     They  are  killing  me  with  needle- 
pricksl 

Julian. 

My  Helena!     What  has  befallen  you? 

Helena. 
Myrrha,  Myrrha!     Save  me  from  the  women,  Myrrha! 

The  Physician  Oribases. 

[Entering  from  the  back.]     What  horror  do  I  hear ? 

Is  it  true?     Ah! 

Julian. 

Helena!     My  love,  light  of  my  life ! 
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Helena. 

Away  from  me!     Oh  sweet  Jesus,  help! 

[She  half  swoons  among  the  slave-girls. 

Julian. 

She  is  raving.     What  can  it  be,  Oribases? — See — see 
b|er  eyes,  how  large ! 

Oribases. 

[To  Myrrha.]    What  has  the  Princess  taken?    What 
Has  she  been  eating  or  drinking? 

Julian. 
Ah,  you  think ? 

Oribases. 
Answer,  women ;   what  have  you  given  the  Princess  ? 

Myrrha. 
We?     Oh,  nothing,  I  swear j^sEe  herself 


Oribases. 
Well?     Well? 

Myrrha. 

Some  fruits;   they  were  peaches,  I  think; — oh,  I  know 
not 

Julian. 
Fruits.     Peaches?     Some  of  those  which ? 
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Myrrha. 

Yes — no — yes;    I  do  not  know,  my  lord;    it  was  two 
Nubians 

Julian. 
Help,  help,  Oribases! 

Oribases. 
Alas,  I  fear 

Julian. 
No,  no,  no! 

Oribases. 

Hush,  gracious  lord;  she  is  coming  to  herself. 

Helena. 

[Whispering.]     Why  did  the  sun  go  down?     Oh  holy 
mysterious  darkness! 

Julian. 

Helena!     Listen;  collect  your  thoughts 

Oribases. 
My  noble  Princess 

Julian. 

It  is  the  physician,  Helena!     [He  takes  her  hand.]     No, 
here,  where  I  stand. 

Helena. 
[Tearing  her  hand  away.]     Faugh!  there  he  was  again! 

Julian. 
She  does  not  see  me.     Here,  here,  Helena! 
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Helena. 
The  loathsome  creature; — he  is  always  about  me. 

Julian. 
What  does  she  mean  ? 

Oribases. 
Stand  apart,  gracious  lord ! 

Helena. 


\      ^weet    stillness?     Me,    flflfis    not    drpfl/m=j :dAi  ff1^ 

JL  J  Julian. 


Gaj.1] 


Go,  noble  Caesar;  it  is  not  meet ! 


Helena. 

How  boldly  your  close-curling  hair  curves  over  your 
neck!     Oh,  that  short,  thick  neck 


Julian. 
Abyss  of  all  abysses ! 

Oribases. 
•    The  delirium  is  increasing 


Julian. 
I  see,  I  see.     We  must  take  note,  Oribases! 


i 


\ 
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Helena. 

[Laughing  softly.]  Now  he  would  be  taking  notes 
again. — Ink  on  his  fingers;  book-dust  in  his  hair — un- 
washed; faugh,  faugh,  how  he  stinks! 

Myrrha. 
My  lord,  shall  I  not ? 

Julian. 
Away  with  you,  woman! 

Helena. 

How  could  you  let  yourself  be  conquered  by  him,  you 
great-limbed,  bronzed  barbarian  ?  He  cannot  conquer 
women.     How  I  loathe  this  impotent  virtue! 

Julian. 

Stand  apart,  all  of  you!  Not  so  near,  Oribases!  I 
myself  will  watch  the  Princess. 

Helena. 

Art  thou  wroth  with  me,  thou  glorious  one  ?  Gallus 
is  dead.  Beheaded.  What  a  blow  that  must  have  been ! 
Be  not  jealous,  oh  my  first  and  last  ?  Burn  Gallus  in  hell 
fire; — it  was  none  but  thou,  thou,  thou ! 

Julian. 
No  nearer,  Oribases! 

Helena. 

(Kill  the  priest,  too!  I  will  not  see  him  after  this. 
Thou  knowest  our  sweet  secret.     Oh  thou, 'my  days'  de- 
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sire,  my  nights'  delight!  It  was  thou  thyself — in  the 
form  of  thy  servant — in  the  oratory;  yes,  yes,  thou  wast 
there;  it  was  thou — in  the  darkness,  in  the  heavy  air, 
in  the  shrouding  incense-clouds,  that  night,  when  the 
Caesar  growing  beneath  mv  heart 

Julian. 
f Recoiling  with  a  cry.]    Ah! 


Helena. 


<-p  >     [With    outstretched   arms.]     My    lover   and    mv    lord*! 

j£  MineT  mine. ! 

\She   falls   swooning   on   the   floor:    the   slave-girls 
hasten  forward  and  crowd  round  her. 


w- 


Julian. 

shakes    his 


fi    ]Stands   for   a   moment   immovable;    thensi 
clenched  iist  in  tl\e  ajr.  and  cries:]  /^aJjleanT^ 

[The  slave-girls  carry  the  Princess  out  on  the  right; 
at  the  same  moment  the  Knight  Sallust  comes 
hastily  in  by  the  door  in  tlie  back. 

Sallust. 
The  Princess  in  a  swoon!     Oh,  then  it  is  true! 

Julian. 

[Grasps  the  Physician  by  the  arm,  and  leads  him  aside.] 

Tell  me  the  truth.     Did  you  know  before  to-day  that ; 

you  understand  me;    have  you  known  aught  of the 

Princess's  condition  ? 

Oribases. 

I,  like  every  one  else,  mv  lord! 
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.And  you  said  naught  to  me,  Oribases! 

Oribases. 
Of  what,  my  Caesar? 

Julian. 
How  dared  you  conceal  it  from  me? 

Oribases. 
My  lord,  there  was  one  thing  we  none  of  us  knew. 


Julian. 
And  that  was? 

Oribases. 

I   That  Caesar  knew  nothing.  [He  is  going. 

Julian. 
Where  are  you  going  ? 

Oribases. 
To  try  the  remedies  my  art  prescribes 

Julian. 
I  believe  your  art  will  prove  powerless. 

Oribases. 
My  lord,  it  is  yet  possible  that 
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Julian. 
Powerless,  I  tell  you! 

Oribases. 

[Retiring  a  step.]     Noble  Caesar,  it  is  my  duty  to  dis- 
obey you  in  this. 

Julian. 

What  think  „y.ouL_I  mean  ?  Go,  go;  try  what  your 
art — -j-y  jaye  the  Emperorj_siste^  the  Emperor  will 
be  inconsolable  if  his  thoughtfuLaJEection  should  bring 
any  disaster  in  its  train.  Of  course  you  know  that  those 
(frjijj|s3jrere  grffifQrom  the  Emperjgfr? 

Oribases.  iy^iA" 


Ah! 

Julian. 
Go,  go,  man, — try  what  your  art r\s' 

Oribases. 

[Bowing  reverently.]     I  believe  my  art  will  prove  pow- 
erless, my  lord!  [He  goes  out  to  the  right 

Julian. 

Ah.  is  it  vou.  Sallust  ?     What  think  you  ?     The  waves 
)f  fate  are  once  more  beginning  to  sweep  over  my  race. 

Sallust. 
Oh,  but  rescue  is  at  hand.     Oribases  wil  1 

Julian. 
[Shortly  and  decisively.]    The  Princess  will  die. 
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Sallust. 

y  -  Oh,  if  I  dared  speafrj     Tf  T  dared  trare  out;  the  secret 
threads  in  this  web  of  destruction! 

Julian. 

/     Be  of  good  cheer,  friend ;    all   the  threads  shall  be 
J  brought  to  light,  and  then 

Decentitjs. 

[Entering  from  the  back.]  How  shall  I  look  Caesar  in 
the  face !    How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  God !    Crushed 

to  earth ;  oh  that  you  could  but  read  my  heart!    That 

I  should  be  the  harbinger  of  sorrow  and  disaster ! 

Julian. 

Yes,  that  you  may  say  twice  over,  noble  Decentius! 
And  how  shall  I  find  soft  and  specious  enough  terms  to 
bring  this  in  any  endurable  guise  to  the  ears  of  her  im- 
perial brother! 

Decentius. 

Alas  that  such  a  thing  should  happen  so  close  upon  the 
coming  of  my  mission!  And  just  at  this  moment!  Oh, 
what  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky  of  hope! 

Julian. 

Oh,  this  towering  and  devouring  tempest,  just  as  the 
ship  seemed  running  into  the  long-desired  haven!     Oh, 

this — this !     Sorrow  makes  us  eloquent,  Decentius, — ■ 

you  as  well  as  me.      But   first  to  business.     The  two 
Nubians  must  be  seized  and  examined. 
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Decentius. 

The  Nubians,  my  lord?  Could  you  dream  that  my 
indignant  zeal  would  for  another  instant  suffer  the  two 
negligent  servants  to ? 

Julian. 
What!     Surely  you  have  not  already ? 

Decentius. 

Call  me  hasty,  if  you  will,  noble  Caesar. .  But  my  love 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  his  sorrow-stricken  house  would 
in  truth  be  less  than  it  is  if,  in  such  an  hour,  I  were  ca- 
pable of  calm  reflection. 

f 

t  Julian. 

I     Have  you  killed  both  the  slaves  ? 

Decentius. 

Had  not  their  negligence  deserved  a  sevenfold  death  ? 
They  were  two  heathen  savages,  my  lord!  Their  testi- 
mony would  have  been  worthless;  it  was  impossible  to 
wring  anything  out  of  them,  save  that  they  had  left  their 
precious  charge  standing  for  some  time  unwatched  in  the 
antechamber,  accessible  to  every  one 

Julian. 
Aha!     Had  they  indeed,  Decentius? 

Decentius. 

I  accuse  no  one.  But  oh,  beloved  Caesar,  I  bid  you 
beware;  for  you  are  surrounded  by  faithless  servants. 
Your  court — by  an  unhappy  misunderstanding! — fancies 
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that  some  sort  of  disfavour — or  what  should  I  call  it  ? — 
is  implied  in  the  measures  which  the  Emperor  has  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt;  in  short 

Sintula. 

[Entering  from  the  back.]     My  lord,  you  have  imposed 
on  me  a  charge  I  can  in  no  way  fulfil. 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  imposed  it,  good  Sintula! 

Sintula. 
Relieve  me  of  it,  my  lord ;   it  is  utterly  beyond  me. 

Decentius. 
What  has  happened  ? 

Sintula. 

The   camp   is   in   wild   revolt.     The  legions  and   the 
allies  are  banding  together 

Decentius. 
Rebelling  against  the  Emperor's  will! 

Sintula. 

The  soldiers  are  shouting  that  they  appeal  to  Caesar's 
promises. 

Julian. 

Hark!  hark!  that  roar  outside ! 

Sintula. 
The  rioters  are  rushing  hither 
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Decentius. 
Let  no  one  enter! 

Sallust. 

[At  the  window.]     Too  late;    the  whole  courtyard  is 
filled  with  angry  soldiers. 


. 


Decentius. 

Caesar's  precious  life  is  in  danger.     Where  is  Floren- 
tius? 

Sintula. 
Fled. 


Decentius. 
The  blustering  coward!     And  Severus? 

Sintula. 
Severus  feigns  sickness;   he  has  driven  out  to  his  farm. 

Julian. 
I  myself  will  speak  to  the  madmen. 

Decentius. 
Not  a  step,  noble  Caesar! 

Julian. 
What  now  ? 

Decentius. 

'Tis  my  duty,  gracious  lord;  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand— ;  his  beloved  kinsman's  life — ;  Caesar  is  my 
prisoner. 
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Sallust. 
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Ah! 

Julian. 
So  it  has  come  at  last! 

Decentius. 

The  household    guard,  Sintula!     You  must   conduct 
Caesar  in  safety  to  Rome. 

Julian. 
To  Rome! 

Sintula. 

What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 


To  Rome,  I  say! 


Decentius. 


Julian. 


Like  Gallus!     [He  shouts  through  the  window.]     Help, 
help! 

Sallust. 
Fly,  my  Caesar!     Fly,  fly! 

Wild  cries  are  heard  without.  Soldiers  of '  the  Roman 
legions^  Batavian  auxiliaries,  and  other  allies,  dimb^ 
in  through  the  window.  At  the  same  time,  others 
swarm  in  by  the  door  at  the  bach.  Amongst  the  fore- 
most  is  the  Standard- Bearer  Mattrtts  ;  women,  some 
with  children  in  their  arms,  follow  the  intruders. 

Cries  among  the  Soldiers. 
Caesar,  Caesar! 
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Other  Voices. 
Caesar,  why  have  you  betrayed  us? 

Again  Others. 
Down  with  the  faithless  Caesar. 

Julian. 

[Casts  himself  with  outstretched  arms  into  the  midst 
of  the  soldiers,  crying:]  Fellow-soldiers,  brothers  in 
arms, — save  me  from  my  enemies! 

Decentius. 
Ah,  what  is  this ? 

"Wild  Cries. 
Down  with  Caesar!     Strike  him  down! 

Julian. 
Close  round  me  in  a  circle;  draw  your  swords! 

Maurus. 
They  are  drawn  already! 

Women. 
Strike  him,  cut  him  down! 

Julian. 

I  thank  you  for  coming!  Maurus!  Honest  Maurus! 
Yes,  yes;  you  I  can  trust. 
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A  Batavian  Soldier. 

How  dare  you  send  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?     Was 
that  what  you  swore  to  us  ? 

Other  Allies. 
Not  over  the  Alps!     We  are  not  bound  to  go! 

Julian. 

Not  to  Rome!     I  will  not  go;  they  would  murder  me, 
as  they  murdered  my  brother  Gallus! 

Maurus. 
What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Decentius. 

Do  not  believe  him! 

Julian. 

Lay  no  finger  on  the  noble  Decentius;  the  fault  is  not 
his. 

Laipso. 

[A  Subaltern.]     That  is  true;   the  fault  is  Caesar's. 

Julian. 

Ah,  is  that  you,  Laipso!     My  gallant  friend,  is  that 
you  ?     You  fought  well  at  Argentoratum. 

Laipso. 
Caesar  has  not  forgotten  that? 
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Varro. 
[A  Subaltern.]     But  he  forgets  his  promises! 

Julian. 

Was  not  that  the  voice  of  the  undaunted  Varro  ?  Ah, 
there  he  is!  Your  wound  is  healed,  I  see.  Ob,  well- 
/  deserving  soldier, — why  would  they  not  let  me  make  you 
I  captain? 

Varro. 


r 


Was  it  indeed  your  wish  ? 

Julian. 

Blame  not  the  Emperor  for  refusing  my  request.  The 
Emperor  knows  none  of  you  as  I  know  you. 

Decentius. 
Soldiers,  hear  me ! 

Many  Voices. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Emperor! 

Others. 

[Pressing  forward  menacingly.]  It  is  Caesar  we  call  to 
account! 

Julian. 

What  power  has  your  hapless  Caesar,  my  friends? 
They  would  take  me  to  Rome.  They  deny  even  the  con- 
trol of  my  private  affairs.  They  seize  upon  my  share  of 
the  spoils  of  war.  I  thought,  to  give  every  soldier  five 
gold  pieces  and  a  pound  of  silverjgut—  J^a^L^/^ 


« 
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The  Soldiers. 

What  does  he  say? 

Julian. 

'Tis  not  the  Emperor  who  forbids  it,  but  bad  and  en- 
jvious  councillors.  The  Emperor  is  good,  my  dear 
/friends!  But  oh  the  Emperor  is  sick;  he  can  do 
{  nothing 

Many  Soldiers. 
Five  gold  pieces  and  a  pound  of  silver! 

Other  Soldiers. 
And  that  they  deny  us! 

Others  Again. 
Who  dares  deny  Caesar  anything? 

Maurus. 
Is  it  thus  they  treat  Caesar,  the  soldiers'  father  ? 

Laipso. 

Caesar,   who   has   been   rather   our   friend   than   our 
master?     Is  it  not  true? 

Many  Voices. 
Yes,  yes,  it  is! 

Varro. 


Should  not  Caesar,  the  victorious  general,  be  suffered 
to  choose  his  captains  as  he  pleases? 
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Maurus. 

Should  he  not  have  free  control  over  the  spoils  that  fall 
to  his  share? 

Loud  Shouts. 
Yes,  yes,  yes! 

Julian. 

Alas,  what  would  it  profit  you  ?  What  need  you  care 
for  worldly  goods,  you,  who  are  to  be  led  forth  to  the 
most  distant  lands,  to  meet  a  doubtful  fate ? 

Soldiers. 
We  will  not  go! 

Julian. 

Look  not  at  me;  I  am  ashamed;  I  can  scarce  help 
weeping  when  I  think  that,  within  a  few  months,  you  will 
be  a  prey  to  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  weapons  of  a 
bloodthirsty  foe. 

Many  Soldiers. 
[Pressing  round  him.]     Caesar!     Kind  Caesar! 

Julian. 

And  your  defenceless  wives  and  children,  whom  you 
must  leave  behind  in  your  scattered  homes!  Who  shall 
protect  them  in  their  pitiable  plight,  soon  to  be  widowed 
and  fatherless,  and  exposed  to  the  vengeful  onslaughts  of 
the  Alemanni? 

The  Women. 

[Weeping.]     Caesar,  Caesar,  protect  us! 


{ 
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Julian. 

[Weeping  likewise.]  What  is  Caesar?  What  can  the 
[fallen  Caesar  do? 

Laipso. 
Write  to  the  Emperor,  and  let  him  know 

Julian. 

Ah,  what  is  the  Emperor?  The  Emperor  is  sick  in 
mind  and  body;  he  is  broken  down  by  his  care  for  the 
empire's  weal.     Is  it  not  so,  Decentius? 


(i 


Decentius. 
Yes,  doubtless;  but 

Julian. 


\ 


How  it  cut  me  to  the  heart  when  I  heard 

[Pressing  the  hands  of  those  around  him. 

Pray  for  his  soul,  you  who  worship  the  good  Christ! 
Offer  sacrifices  for  his  recovery,  you  who  have  remained 

faithful  to  the  gods  of  your  fathers! Know  you  that 

the  Emperor  has  held  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  ? 

Maurus. 
The  Emperor! 

Varro. 

What  ?     As  he  returned,  beaten,  from  the  Danube  ? 

Julian. 

As  he  returned,  from  the  Danube,  he  held  a  triumph 
for  our  victories 


p 
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Decentius. 
[Threateningly.]     Noble  Caesar,  reflect ! 

Julian. 

Yes.Jjhe^ Tribune  says  well :    refleet  how  our  Emperor's 

mind  must  be  clouded,  when  he  can  do  such  things! Oh, 

my  sorely  afflicted  kinsman!  When  he  rode  into  Rome 
through  thetgiighty  arch  ofConstanTgt^,  he  fancied  him- 
self  jo^tairthat  he  bent  ly^hiiacj^and  bowed  his  head 
dowrTToliis  sfl/JfilftLw.  ZiZ+Z^^tf  -^Ct~A>*  ^^if^S 

Maurus. 

Like  a  cock  in  a  doorway. 

[Laughter  among  the  soldiers. 

Some  Voices. 
Is  tji  a  t  an  Emperor  ? 

Varro. 
Shall  we  obey^hjjn  ? 

Laipso. 
Away  with  him ! 

Maurus. 

Caesar,  do  you  take  the  helm ! 

Decentius. 

Rebellion ! 

Many  Voices. 

Seize  the  throne;    ^''^  the  throner  Caesar! 


• 
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Julian. 

Madmen!  Is  this  language  for  Romans  ?  Would  you 
imitate  the  barbarous  Alemanni  ?  What  was  it  Knodo- 
/vmar  cneiLatArgejitoratum  ?  Answer  me,  good  Mau- 
Y  n  s, — what  did  he  cry  out  ? 

Maurus. 
He  cried T  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  Julian ! " 

T 

Julian.  J  Jt/ 

Ah,  hush,  hush!     What  are  you  saying?  i   1/ 

Maurus.  \P^  J) 

Longjiye  the  Emperor  Julian ! 


WTiat  is  afoot? 


'■§>ty 


Thev  are  proclaimings  Julian  Emperor 

Loud  Cries.         ^ 

Long   live   the   Emperor \     Lnng  A™*    *hft    Emppror 

Julian!  / .. , 

[The  cry  spreads  injfmder and  wider  circlesj  without; 
all  talk  together;  Julian  cannot  make  himself 
heard  for  som,e  tim,e. 

Julian. 

Oh,  I  entreat  you !     Soldiers,  friends,  brothers  in 

arms, — see,  I  stretch  out  my  trembling  arms  to  you ! 
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Be  not  alarmed,  my  Decentius! — Oh  that  I  should  live 
to  see  this!  I  do  notjblame  you,  my  faithful  friends;  it 
is^espaiOhat  has^  drive^L^ou  to  this.  You  will  have  it  ? 
Good ;  ^fsubmit  to  the  will  of  the  armjj — Sintula,  call  the 
generals  together.  — You.  Tribune.  ea»  bear  witness  to 

Constantius  that  'twas^nly  on  compulsion^  that  I 

[He  turns  to  Varro.]  Go,  captain,  and  make  known 
throughout  the  camp  this  unlooked-for  turn  of  events.  I 
will  write  without  delay  to  Rome 

Sallust. 
My  lord,  the  soldiers  clamour  to  see  you. 

Maurus. 
A  circlet  of  gold  on  your  head,  Emperor! 

Julian. 
I  have  never  possessed  such  a  gaud. 

Maurus. 
This  will  serve. 

[He  takes  off  his  gold  chain,  and  winds  it  several 
times  round  Caesar's  brow. 


Shouts  outside. 

The  Emperor,  the  Emperor!     We  will  see  the  Em- 
peror ! 

Soldiers. 

On  the  shield  with  him!     Up,  up! 
I  [The  bystanders  raise  Julian  aloft  on  a  shield,  and 
1      show  him  to  the  multitude,  amid  long -continued 
'       acclamations. 
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,\  Julian. 

I     The  wjlhof^he  army  be  done!     I  bow  before  the 
evitable.  #hd  renew  all  my  promises 


[act  IV 


in- 


4)rK 


Legionaries. 
Five  gold  pieces  and  a  pound  of  silver! 


Not  over  the  Alps! 


Batavians. 


Julian. 


V 


We  will  occupy  Vienna.  'Tis  the  strongest  city  in 
GauL  and  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  sort. 
There  I  intend  to  wait  until  we  see  whether  my  afflicted 
kinsman  sanctions  what  we  have  here  determined,  for 
the  empire's  weal 

Sallust. 

That  he  will  never  do,  my  lord! 

Julian. 


[With  wpstr etched  hands.]  Divine  wisdom  enlighten 
his  darkened  soul,  and  guide  him  for  the  best!  Be  thou 
with  me,  Fortune,  who  hast  never  yet  deserted  me! 


i? 


Myrrha  and  the  Women. 
*     [Lamenting  outside  on  the  right.]     Dead,  dead,  dead! 


/: 


ACT  FIFTH 


At  Vienna  \in  Gayl\. 


To  the  left  a  winding  passage  running  uvwards.  In 
the  background,  a  flight  of  steps  is  Jiewn  in  the  rock, 
leading  up  to  a  closed  door.  In  front,  to  the  right,  a 
number  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  lower  passages. 
Th*L  space  ?>  feebly  lighted  by  a  hanging-lamp. 
£ui  ian  Caesar/  unshaven,  and  in  dirty  clothes* 


bekding  over  the  opening  to  the  right.  A  subdued 
sound  of  psalm-singiaa  comes  through  the  door  from 
thd  church  beyond  it,  built  on  to  the  catacomb. 


^  i    (/  "  Julian. 

[Speaking  downwards.]     Still  no  sjgn? 


A  Voice. 


[Far  below.] 

None. 

Julian. 

Neither  yes 

nor  no?     Neither  for 
The  Voice. 

nor 

against  ? 

Both. 

Julian. 

That  is  the 

same  as  nothing. 

The  Voice. 

Wait,  wait. 
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Julian. 

I  have  waited  five  days;   you  asked  for  only  three.     I 

tell  you 1  have  no  mind  to [He  listens  towards 

the  entrance,  and  calls  down,]     Do  not  speak! 

Sallust. 

[Entering  by  the  passage  on  the  left.]     My  lord,  my 
lord! 

Julian. 

Is  it  you,  Sallust  ?     What  would  you  down  here  ? 

Sallust. 
This  thick  darkness ;  ah!  now  I  see  you. 

Julian. 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Sallust. 

To  serve  you,  if  I  can, — to  lead  you  out  to  the  living 
again. 

Julian. 

What  news  from  the  world  above  ? 

Sallust. 

The  soldiers  are  restless;   there  are  signs  on  all  hands 
that  their  patience  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Julian. 
Is  the  sun  shining  up  there? 
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Julian. 


The  vault  of  heaven  is  like  a  sea  of  glittering  light. 
Perhaps  it  is  high  noon.  It  is  warm;  the  air  quivers 
along  the  walls  of  the  houses ;  the  river,  half-shrunken  in 
its  bed,  ripples  over  the  white  flints. — Beautiful  life! 
Beautiful  earth! 

Sallust. 

Oh  come,  my  lord,  come!  This  stay  in  the  cata- 
combs is  construed  to  your  hurt. 


Julian. 


How  is  it  construed? 


t 


Sallust. 
Dare  I  tell  your 

Julian. 

You  dare,  and  you  must.     How  is  it  construed  ? 

Sallust. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  remorse  rather  than  sorrow 
that  has  driven  you  underground  in  this  strange  fashion. 

Julian. 
They  think  I  killed  her  ? 

Sallust. 
The  mystery  of  the  case  may  excuse  them,  if 
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\  IYk  I  i  ^ft^P^1^  killed,  her,  Sallust!  She  waCloo  puxfe  for  this 
.  r  sinful  world ;  therefore  yrf  angeTfrom  heavem descended 
every  night  into  her_secret_chamber,  and  called  upon. her. 
You  doubt  it  ?  Know  you  not  that  this  is  how  the  priests 
in  Lutetia  accounted  for  her  death  ?  And  the  priests 
ought  to  know.  Has  not  the  transport  of  her  body 
hither  been  like  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  land? 
Did  not  all  the  women  of  Vienna  stream  forth  beyond 
the  gates  to  meet  her  coffin,  hailing  her  with  green  boughs 
in  their  hands,  spreading  draperies  on  the  road,  and 
singing  songs  of  praise  to  the  bride  of  heaven,  who  was 
being  brought  home  to  the  bridegroom's  house? — Why 
do  you  laugh  ? 

Sallust. 
I,  my  lord? 

Julian. 

Ever  since,  I  have  heard  bridal  songs  night  and  day. 
Listen,  listen;  they  are  wafting  her  up  to  glory.  Ay, 
she  was  indeed  a  true  Christian  woman.  She  observed 
the  commandment   strictly; — she   gave  to  Caesar  what 

was  Caesar's,  and  to  the  other  she  gave ;    but  'twas 

not  of   that   you  came  to  speak;   you  are  not  initiated 
in  the  secrets  of  the  faith,  Sallust! — What  news,  I  ask? 


P, 


Sallust. 


The  weightiest  news  is  that  on  learning  of  the  eveats 
at  Lutejia,  th£jEmperor  flexfr  hastily  tcf^ASiocb* 

Julian. 

[That  news  I  know.     No  doubt  Constantius  already 
saw  us  in  imagination  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
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The  friends  who  boldly  cast  in  their  lot  with  you  in 
this  dangerous  business,  saw  in  imagination  the  same 
thing. 

Julian. 

The  time  is  not  auspicious,  Sallust!  Know  you  not 
that  in  the  martial  games,  before  we  left  Lutetia,  my 
shield  broke  in  pieces,  so  that  only  the  handle  remained 
in  my  grasp?  And  know  you  not  that,  when  I  was 
mounting  my  horse,  the  groom  stumbled  as  I  swung  my- 
self up  from  his  folded  hands  ? 

Sallust. 
Yet  you  gained  the  saddle,  my  lord! 

Julian. 
But  the  man  fell. 

Sallust. 

Better  men  will  fall  if  Caesar  loiters. 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  is  at  death's  door. 

Sallust. 

The  Emperor  still  lives.  The  letters  you  wrote  him 
as  to  your  election 

Julian. 

My  enforced  election.  They  constrained  me;  I  had 
no  choice. 


f 
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Sallust. 

The  Emperor  does  not  hold  that  explanation  valid. 
He  designs,  as  soon  as  he  has  mustered  an  army  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  to  march  into  Gaul. 

Julian. 
How  know  you  that ? 

Sallust. 

By  an  accident,  my  lord!  Believe  me,  I  entreat 
you ! 

Julian. 

Good,  good;  when  that  happens,  I  will  go  to  meet 
Constantius — not  sword  in  hand 

Sallust. 
Not  ?     How,  then,  do  you  think  to  meet  him  ? 

Julian. 
I  will  render  to  the  Emperor  what  is  the  Emperor's. 

Sallust. 
Mean  you  that  you  will  abdicate  ? 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  is  at  death's  door. 

Sallust. 

Oh  that  vain  hope!  [He  casts  himself  on  his  knees.] 
Then  take  my  life,  my  lord! 


f 


f 
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Julian. 
What  now  ? 

Sallust. 

Caesar,  take  my  life;  I  would  rather  die  by  your  will 
than  by  the  Emperor's. 

Julian. 
Rise,  friend! 

Sallust. 

No,  let  me  lie  at  my  Caesar's  feet,  and  confess  all.  Oh, 
beloved  master, — to  have  to  tell  you  this! — When  I  sought 
you  out  in  the  camp  on  the  Rhine, — when  I  recalled 
to  you  the  old  friendship  of  our  Athenian  days, — when 
I  begged  to  share  with  you  the  dangers  of  war, — then, 
oh  Caesar,  I  came  as  a  secret  spy,  in  the  Emperor's 

pay — 

Julian. 
You ! 

Sallust. 

My  mind  had  for  some  time  been  inflamed  against 
you.  You  remember  that  little  variance  in  Milan — yet 
no  little  one  for  me,  who  had  hoped  that  Caesar  would 
help  to  restore  my  waning  fortunes.  Of  all  this  they 
took  advantage  in  Rome;  they  regarded  me  as  the  very 
man  to  spy  out  your  doings. 

Julian. 

f     And  you  could  sell  yourself  so  basely?     To  so  black 
i  a  treachery ! 


\ 
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Sallust. 

I  was  ruined,  my  lord;  and  I  thought  Caesar  had  for- 
saken me.     Yes,  my  Caesar,  I  betrayed  you ,  during 

the  first  few  months;   but  not  afterwards.     Your  friend- 
liness, your  magnanimity,  all    the  favour   you   showed 

me ;    I  became,  what  I  had  professed  to  be,  your 

faithful  adherent;    and  in  my  secret  letters  to  Rome  I 
put  my  employers  on  false  scents. 

Julian. 
Those  letters  were  from  you? — Oh,  Sallust! 

Sallust. 

They  contained  nothing  to  injure  you,  my  lord!  What 
others  may  have  written,  I  know  not;  I  only  know  that 
I  often  enough  groaned  in  anguish  under  my  enforced 
and  hated  silence.  I  ventured  as  far  as  I  by  any  means 
dared.  That  letter  written  to  an  unnamed  man  in  your 
camp,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  Emperor's 
triumphal  entry  in  Rome,  and  which  you  found  one 
morning  on  the  march  to  Lutetia  pushed  under  your 
tent-flap ;  you  did  find  it,  my  lord  ? 


Julian. 


Yes,  yes- 


Sallust. 

That  was  directed  to  me,  and  chance  favoured  me  in 
bringing  it  into  your  hands.  I  dared  not  speak.  I 
longed  to,  but  I  could  not;  I  put  off  from  day  to  day  the 
confession  of  my  shame.  Oh,  punish  me,  my  lord;  see, 
here  I  lie! 
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Julian. 

t  Stand  up;  you  are  dearer  to  me  thus, — conquered 
without  my  will  and  against  your  own.  Stand  up,  friend 
f  my  soul;   no  one  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head. 

Sallust. 

Rather  take  the  life  which  you  will  not  long  have 
power  to  shield.  You  say  the  Empprnr  is  at  Hpath's 
door.  [He  rises.]  My  Caesar,  what  I  have  sworn  to 
conceal,  I  now  reveal  to  you.  There  is  no  hope  for  you 
in  the  Emperor's  decay.  The  Emperor  is  taking  a  new 
wife. 

Julian. 

Ah,  what  madness !     How  can  you  think ? 

Sallust. 

The  Emperor  is  taking  a  new  wife,  my  lord!     [He 
hands   him  some  papers.]     Read,   read,   noble   Caesar  i 
lyiese  letters  will  leave  you  no  room  for  doubt. 
jF 

Julian. 


vt 


tuiese 


[Seizing  the  papers ,  and  reading.]     Yes,  by  the  light 
and  might  of  Helio§> ! 

Sallust. 

Oh  that  I  had  dared  to  speak  sooner! 

Julian. 

[Still  reading.]     He  take  a  woman  to  wife!     Const;anr 

this,—  that  dwindling  shadow  of  a  man !  /^ustijuSjj— 

what    is    this? — young, __scarcejy_ji in etpen, — a.^daughter 
of ah!jaLdaughter  of  that  insolent  tribe.     Therefore. 
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of  course,  a  zealous  Christian  woman.  [He  folds  the 
papers  together.]  You  are  right,  Sallust;  his  decay  gives 
|no  room  for  hope.  What  though  he  be  decrepit,  dy- 
ing,— what  of  that?  Is  not  Faustina  pious.  An  an- 
nunciating angel  will  appear;   or  even ;   ha-ha! — in 

short, — by  some  means  or  other, — a  young  Caesar  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  thus 


Delay  means  ruin. 


Sallust. 


Julian. 


This  move  has  long  been  planned  in  all  secrecy,  Sal- 
lust!     Ah,  now  all  tl)ft  n'Hrj)ps  a.rp  solvpfT^   fJelpna- , 

'twas  fjoT^Jte  I  conceived  T  h^r,hppHllpss  tpngftp  that  He- 
stroySCber 

Sallust. 
No,  my  lord! 

Julian. 

they    thought. — they    believed    that !    oh    in- 

scriitahle,  ^ven-handed    rptrihntinpft  that   was   why   she 
had  to  die. 

Sallust. 

Yes,  that  was  the  reason.  I  was  the  man  they  first 
pitched  upon  in  Rome.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  cannot  doubt 
that  I  refused  to  do  it?  I  pleaded  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  occasion;  they  assured  me  that  the  abominable 
design  was  abandoned,  and  then ! 


Julian. 


tThey  will  not  stop  at — at  the  double  corpse  in  the. 
ircophagus  up  yonder.  Constantius  takes  another 
ife. That  is  why  I  was  to  be  disarmed  i"  Tntptia. 
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Sallust. 

One  thing jalone  can  save  you,  my  Caesar;  yon  must 
|act  before  the.  Emperor  has  recruited  his  forces. 

Julian. 

Whatjj^of  myipwn  free  will,  T  withdrew  into  solitude, 
devoting  myself  to  that  wisdom  which  I  have  here  been 
forced  to  neglect  ?  Would  the  new  men  in  power  leave 
me  undisturbed  ?  Would  not  the  very  fact  of  mv  exis- 
tence  be  like  a  sword  hanging  over  their  heads? 


Sallust. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  Empress  that  is  to  be  are  the  men 
who  surrounded  Gallus  Caesar  in  his  last  hours. 


V 


V 


Julian. 

The  tribune  Scudilo.  Trust  me,  friend, — I  have  not 
forgotten  that.  And  am  I  to  yield  and  fall  before  this 
bloodthirsty  Emperor!  Am  I  to  spare  him  who  for  long 
years  has  stumbled  about  among  the  corpses  of  my 
nearest  kin! 

Sallust. 

If  you  spare  him,  in  less  than  three  months  he  will  be 
stumbling  among  the  corpses  of  your  adherents. 

Julian. 

t  Yes,  yes;  there  you  are  right.  It  is  almost  my  im- 
perative duty  to  stand  up  against  him.  If  I  do,  'twill 
not  be  for  my  own  sake.  Do  not  the  weal  and  woe  of 
thousands  hang  in  the  balance  ?     Are  not  thousands  of 
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I  lives  at  stake  ?  Or  could  I  have  averted  this  extremity  ? 
You  are  more  to  blame  than  I,  Sallust!  Why  did  you 
not  speak  before  ? 

Sallust. 

In  Rome  they  made  me  swear  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy. 

Julian. 
An  oath  ?     Indeed !     By  the  gods  of  your  forefathers  ? 

Sallust. 
Yes,  my  lord — by  Zeus  and  by  Apollo. 

Julian. 
And  yet  you  break  your  oath  ? 

Sallust. 
I  wish  to  live. 

Julian. 
But  the  gods? 

Sallust. 

The  gods — they  are  far  away. 

Julian. 

Yes,  your  gods  are  far  away;  they  hamper  no  one; 
they  are  a  burden  to  no  one;  they  leave  a  man  elbow- 
room  for  action. Oh,  that  QSeek  happiness,  tl<aT sense 

of  freedom^ — ! 

You  said  that  the  Emperor,  vengeful  as  he  is,  will  pour 
out  the  blood  of  my  friends.     Yes,  who  can  doubt  that  ? 
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Was  Knodomar  spared  ?  Did  not  that  harmless  captive 
pay  with  his  life  for  an  error  of  language  ?  For — I  know 
it,  Sallust — they  killed  him;  that  tale  about  the  barba- 
rian's homesickness  was  a  lie.  Theri  what  may  not  we 
expect  ?  In  what  a  hateful  light  must  not  Decentius  have 
represented  matters  in  Rome  ? 


Sallust. 

That  you  may  best  understand  from  the  hasty  flight  of 
the  court  to  Antioch. 

Julian. 
And  am  I  not  my  (^fmy's  fajSer,  Sallust  ? 


The  soldiers'  father; 
ler  and  defence. 


Sallust. 
their  wives'  and  children's  buck- 

Julian. 


And  what  will  be  the  (&te  of  the  empirffishould  I  waver 
now?  A  decrepit  Emperor,  and  after  him  a  helpless 
child,  upon  the  throne;  faction  and  revolt ;  every  man's 
hand  against  his  neighbour,  in  the  struggle  for  power. — 
Not  many  nights  flg^T_sajw_a_yj^TSn.  A  figure  appeared 
before  me,  with  a  halo  round  its  head:  it  looked  wrath- 
fully  upon  me,  and  said :  (^TTlioose)"  With  that  it  van- 
ished away,  like  morning  mist.  Hitherto  I  had  inter- 
preted it  as  referring  to  something  far  different;  but  now 
that  I  know  of  the  Emperor's  approaching  marriage 

Yes,  indeed,  it  is  time  to  choose,  ere  misfortune  over- 
whelms the  empire.  I  am  not  thinking  of  my  own  in- 
terest;   but    dare    I  shirk  the  choice.  Sallust? Is  it 
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not  my  duty  to  the  Emperor  to  defend  my  life  ?  Have  I 
a  right  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and  a^wajt_the,muxder- 
ers  whom  he,  in  his  mad  panic,  is  bribing  to  hew  me  down  ? 
Have  I  a  right  to  give  this  unhappy  Constantius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  heaping  fresh  blood-guiltiness  upon  his  sinful 
h,ead  ?  Were  it  not  better  for  him — as  the  Scriptures  say 
— that  he  should  suffer  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong  ?  If, 
therefore,  this  that  I  do  to  my  kinsman  can  be  called  a 
wrong,  I  hold  that  the  wrong  is  wiped  out  by  the  fact 
that  it  hinders  my  kinsman  frorn_inflicting  a  wrong  on 
m  e.  I  think  that  both  Plato  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  that 
crowned  bridegroom  of  wisdom,  *  would  support  me  in 
that.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  no  unworthy  problem 
for  the  philosophers,  my  dear  Sallust! — Oh  that  I  had 
Libanius  here! 


Sallust. 

My  lord,  you  are  yourself  so  far  advanced  in  philosophy, 
that 


% 


t 


Julian. 

True,  true;  yet  I  would  fain  hear  the  views  of  certain 
others.  Not  that  I  am  vacillating.  Do  not  think  that! 
Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  a  favourable  issue. 
For  those  omens  should  by  nnjnpans idiscpurage  us. 
The  fact  that  I  re^in°ri  -thf*  ^"^^  ^when  my  shielfl 
broke  during  the  gamej^may  with  ample  reason,  I  think. 


be  taken  to  mean  that  I  shaJLsu^eeed  in  holdinff^vhat  my 
hfoidJiasjrrjfrspefh  And  if,  in  vaulting  upon  my  horse, 
I  overthrew  the  man  who  helped  me  to  mount,  may  not 
tEisjportend  arsudden,  fall  to  Constantino  whom  I  owe 
my  riseJ^  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  Saline*  Tjnpk  forward  \c 


tcomposinara^treaJisfi^vfhich  shall  m< 
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Sallust. 

Very  good,  my  gracious  lord;  but  the  soldiers  are  im- 
patient; they  would  fain  see  you,  and  learn  their  fate 
from  your  own  lips. 

Julian. 

Go,  go  and  pacify  them; — tpll  Jfrem  t^af  C.a^ar  will 
presently  show  himself. 


I        My  lord.  'trS-rApt  (^flftatt?     it  ic  tVfle.  ^.TYip^rQi^Vii'mgAlf  ^Vi*>y 
want  to_see. 

Julian. 
The  Emperor  is  coming. 

Sallust. 

Then  he  comes — though  empty-handed — yet  with  the 
lives  of  thousands  in  his  hands! 

Julian. 

I      A  barter,  Sallust;    the  lives  of  thousands  against  the 
death  of  thousands. 

Sallust. 
Have  your  enemies  the  right  to  live? 


)t|      Happy  you,  whflsj 
J  this  hardihood  of  wi 


/ 
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A  Voice. 

[Calling  from   deep   in   the   galleries   below.]     Julian, 
Julian! 

Sallust. 
Ah!     What  is  that? 

Julian. 
Leave  me,  dear  friend;  go  quickly! 

The  Voice. 
Silence  the  psalm-singing,  Julian! 

Sallust. 
It  calls  again.     Oh,  then  it  is  true! 

Julian. 
What  is  true? 

Sallust. 

That  you  abide  down  here  with  a  mysterious  stranger, 
a  soothsayer  or  a  magician,  who  came  to  you  by  night. 

Julian. 
Ha-ha;  do  they  say  that?     Go,  go! 

Sallust. 

I  conjure  you,  my  lord, — have  done  with  these  noxious 
dreams.     Come  with  me;   come  up  to  the  light  of  day! 

The  Voice. 
[Nearer,  underneath.]     All  my  labour  is  vain. 
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[Speaking  down  the  passage  to  the  right.]     No  sign, 
my  brother? 

The  Voice. 
Desolation  and  emptiness. 


Oh,  Maximus! 
Maximus ! 


Julian. 
Sallust. 
Julian. 


Go,  I  tell  you!     If  I  leave  this  house  of  corruption,  it 
will  be  as  Emperor. 

Sallust. 


/ 


I  implore  you ;    what  seek  you. 

ness? 


T.ight.     Go,  go! 


Julian. 


Sallust. 


* 


If  Caesar  loiters.  T  fear  he  will   finH   the  way  harrerl 
against  him. 

[He  goes  by  the  jpassaqejm  tfye^ft.  A  little  while 
afterwards,  ATaxtmus  the  !V[ysT$r!  ascends  the 
steps;  he  wears  a  i^fvtte sacrificial  filled  round  his 
brow;  in  his  hand  is  <^jon^  bloody  kmfe-. 

l   Speak,  my  Maximus! 


I* 
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Maximus. 

AIIYmyjabojir  is  vain,  T  HI  ynji.     Why  rv^lrj  ynn  npf 
silence  jfoe  psalm-singing    It  strangled  all  the  omens-X 
they  would  have  spoken,  hut  eonld  utter  nothing. 


Julian. 

Silence,  darkness; — and  I  can  wait  no  longer!  What 
do  you  counsel  me  to  do  ? 

Maximus. 

Go  forward  blindly,  Emperor  Julian.  The  light  will 
seek  you  out. 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes,  yes;  that  I,  too,  believe.  I  need  not,  after 
all,  have  sent  for  you  all  this  long  way.  Know  you  what 
I  have  just  heard ? 

Maximus. 

I  will  not  know  what  you  have  heard.  Take  your  fate 
into  your  own  hands. 

Julian. 

[Pacing  restlessly  up  and  down.]  After  all,  what  is  he, 
this  Constantius — this  Fury-haunted  sinner,  this  mould- 
ering ruin  of  what  was  once; a  man? 


Maximus. 
Be  that  his  epitaph,  Emperor  Julian! 
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Julian. 

In  his  whole  treatment  of  me,  has  he  not  been  like  a 
rudderless  wreck, — now  drifting  to  the  left  on  the  current 
of  suspicion,  now  hurled  to  the  right  by  the  storm-gust  of 
remorse?  Did  he  npt,  stagger,  terrnr-gtriVk^n  up  fn  the 
imperial   throne,   his  purple  mantle   dripping  with/my _ 

er'sjjjoocp  perhaps  with  g^motlier^s  too  ? — Had  not 
juT  myJy5>to  perish  that  he  might  sit  securfe  ?  No,  not 
aUT  Gallus  was  spared,  and  I; — a  couple  of  lives  must 
be  left  wherewith  to  buy  himself  a  little  pardon.  Then 
he  drifted  into  the  current  of  suspicion  again.  Remorse 
wrungjProm  him  the  title  of  Caesar  for  Gallus;  then  sus.- 
picion_wrung  from  him  Caesar's  death-warrant.  And 
I  ?  Do  I  owe  him  thanks  for  the  life  he  has  hitherto 
vouchsafed  me  ?     Oneafter  the  other;  first  Gallic,  ar|d 

then ;    every  night  I  have  sweated  with  terror  lest 

the  nex^day  should  be  mv  last. 

Maximus. 


Were  ^onstantjua-  andvdeath^ yourCjvorst    terrors? 
Think? 

Julian.  ^Lg^  l\ 

/T\     No,  you  are  right.    The  priests 1     My  ™Jmh  YmJth      ti^ 

^f  has  "been  one  lon^clreacpfrf  theCEmperor^jand  of^hnsh,      y 
ff) Oh,  he  is  terrible,  that  mysterious — that  merciless  god- 
man!.    At  every  turn,  wheresoever  I  w^ed  to  gn.  he  met 
meA  stark  and  stern,  with  hisrlp^on^iti^^   inexorahle 
C^mmarn^. 


s> 


Maximus. 
^    And  those  commands— were  the<within >ou  ? 
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Julian. 

Alwaysfwithoul.  Always  <Thou  shalt3  If  my  soul 
gathered  itself  up  in  one  gnawing  and  consuming  hate 
towards  the  murderer  of  my  kin,  what  said  the  com- 
mandment:  'CLoye  thineenemx^"  If  my  mind,  athirst 
{or  beau^}longed_fpr  scenes  and  rites  from  the  bygone 
world  ofGreece.  Christianity  swooped  down  on  me  with 
its  '(Seek  the  one  thing  needfully     If  I  felt  the  sweet 

* Sa^ ^T_ _ 2 j m»T  — ; r~ 

lqsts  of  the  fles^  towards  this  or  thaja_jhe_Prince  of  Re- 
nunciation  terrified  me  with  his :  "Kill  the  bodv  that  the 


soul  may  liWD — iQHhat  i^humajjhas  becom<*unlawfufl 
since  the  day  when  theCgeer  of  Galiljae  becam^ruler^of 
the  world.     Throughhim/life  has  become  deatl^^Lov!*) 


and  Qiatred^Sb^th  are  ftins^    Has  he,  then  ^transformed 
nesh  and  bloody)    Has  not  earth-bound  man  re- 


mained what  he  ever  was  ?     Our  inmost^  healthy  soul 
rebelsjteainst  it  all ; — and  yet  we  are  t6^w  i  1  p  in  the 


very  teeth  of  our  owiCwill!t>  Thou  shalt,  shalt,  shalt! 

Maximus. 

And  you  have  advanced  no  further  than  that!     Shame 
on  you! 

Julian. 
I? 

Maximus. 

Yes,  you,  the  man  of  Athens  and  of  Ephesus. 


Y///  Julian. 

Ah,  those  times,  Maximus !     'Twas  easy  to  choose  then 


U 


What  were  we  really  working  at  ?     A  philosophic  system; 
jeither  more  nor  less.  ^  ^* 

******  2?*^  "^  ^^ 
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Maximus. 

(Is  it  not  written  somewhere  in  your  Scriptures :  "  Ei- 
ther with  us  or  against  us  "  ? 

Julian. 

Did  not  Libanius  remain  the  man  he  was,  whether  he 
took  the  affirmative  in  a  disputation,  or  the  negative? 
This  lies  deeper.  Here  it  is  action  that  must  be  faced. 
"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  In 
Athens  I  once  made  a  game  of  that; — but  it  is  no  game. 
You  cannot  grasp  it,  you,  who  have  never  been  under 

^^  the  power  of  the  god-man.     It  is  tforet.1|ffl  wa  doctrine? 

\IQ he  has  spread  over  the  world;  it  is  an<Sa£JiajitiBe<?t,  that 
l^ndsrtJia  soiitein  chains.  He  who  has  once  been  under 
it^— -I  believe  he  can  ^fever  quite  shake  it  off) 

Maximus. 
Because  you  do  not  whollyw-  i  1  \y 

Julian. 
How  can__Kjv  i  LUthe  impossible  ? 

Maximus. 
Is  itworth  while^fcTw  i  H^what  is  possible  ? 

Julian. 

Word-froth  from  the  lecture-halls!  You  can  no  longer 
cram  my  mind  with  that.  And  yet oh  no,  no,  Max- 
imus! But  you  cannot  understand  how  it  is  with  us. 
We  are  like  vines  transplanted  into  a  new,  strange  soil; 
/£\ transplant  us  back  again,  and  we  die;  yet  in  the  new 
soil  we  cannot  thrive.     _               »  &  S^  m   y^ 
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Julian. 
All  who  are  under  the  terror  of  the  revelation. 


Maximus. 


A  terror  of  shadows! 


f-' 


Julian. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  But  do  you  not  see  that  this  para- 
lysing terror  has  curdled  and  coiled  itself  up  into  a  wall 
around  the  Emperor  ?     Ah,  I  see  very  well  why  the  great 

nstjntine^romoted  such  a  ^lTl-bindin^  doctrinj  to 
power  and  authority  in  the  empire.  No  bodyguard  with 
spears  and  shields  could  form  such  a  bulwark  round  the 


garj 


throne  as  <£hk  WmTr.bin.<r  creecb  for  eve^  pointing  be- 
yond our^a^^ly  life-^  Have  you  looked  closely  at  these 
(Sfcrrstian^S  Hollow-eyed,  pale-cheeked,  flat-breasted, 
all;  they  are  like  the  linen-weavers  of  Byssijs, :  they  hrnnd 
their  lives  away  4?ns,purrprl  ^v  »™bitinn)  tihfi^n^s^nps 
for  them,  and  thev  do  not  see  it:  ft"*  ^fl-rth  offers,  then] 
its  fulness,  and  they  desire  it  not; — aJLlheir  desire  is  to 
3?e1iounce  and  suffer  ,\that  they  ma^cpme  to  dje^ 


Maximus. 

Then  use  them  asjthey  are;  but  you  yourself  must 
stand  without.  cCmperor^  or  CtTaTileajp, — t  h  at  ||Mjs  the, 
alternative.  Be  avjlxrall  under  the  terrcV,  <*r  monarch 
in  thejand  of  sunshine  and  gladness  £  Ynn  can  not,  .will 
contradictions;    and  yet  that  is  what  vou  would  fain  do. 
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j^You  try  t^^iteVEatcannot  be  unitedi-^toreconcile  two  A 
GL^rreconcflftplS<   therefore  it  is  that  you  lie  he€e~"rottip£  in 
/SLlhe  darkness. 


^L^? 


Julian. 
Show  me  light  if  you  can! 


Maximus. 

Are  you  that  Achilles,  whom  your  mother  dreamed 
that  she  should  give  to. the  world?  A  tender  heel  alone 
makes  no  man  an  Achilles.  Arise,  my  lord!  Confident 
of  victory,  like  a  knight  on  his  fiery  steed,  you  must 
trample  on  the  Galilean,  if  you  would  reach  the  imperial 
throne 


Maximus! 


Julian. 


Maximus. 


i  My  beloved  Julian,  look  at  the  world  around  you! 
Those  death-desiring  Christians  you  speak  of  are  fewest 
of  the  few.  And  how  is  it  with  all  the  others  ?  Are  not 
their  minds  falling  away  from  the  Master,  one  by  one? 
Answer  me, — what  has  hemme  of  this  strange  gospel  of 
oye?p  Poes  not  sect  rage  against  secj D  And  the  bish- 
ops ,jhose  gold-bedeokpd  Tna.gna.tps,  who  call  themselves 
the  chief  shepherds  of  the  church!  Do  ibev  yield  even 
to  the  great  men  of  the  court  ii 


co  tnejrre 
gycophau 


ophancy5 


Julian. 


TJjey  are   not  all  like  that;   think  of  the  great;  Atha- 
inasius^of  Alexandria ^ 


i 
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Athanasius   stood  ^Jong^    And    where    is    Afhanasjus 
Did  they  not  drive  him  out,  because  he  would 


now: 


not  sell  himself  to  serve  the  Emperor's  will?  Was  he 
not  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Libyan  desert,  where  he 
was  devoured  by  lions  ?  And  can  you  name  me  one 
other  like  Athanasius  ?  Think  of  Maris,  the  Bishop  of 
Chalcedon, _who  has  now  changed  sides  three  times  in 
t.hftCftrjari  rontrnyersfe.  Think  of  old  Bishop  Marcus,  of 
Arethusa;  him  you  know  from  your  boyhood.  Has  he 
not  lately,  in  the  teeth  of  both  law  and  justice,  taken  all 
municipal  property  from  the  citizens,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  church?  And  remember  the  feeble,  vacillating 
Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  who  is  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
own  community,  because  he  answers  yes  and  no  in  the 
same  cause,  in  the  hope  to  please  both  parties. 


True,  true,  true! 


Julian. 


Maximus. 


These  are  your  brothers  in  arms,  my  Julian;  you  will 
find  none  better  among  them.  Or  perhaps  you  count 
upon  those  two  great  Galilean  lights  that  were  to  be,  in 
Cappadocia?  Ha-ha;  Gregory,  the  bishop's  son,  pleads 
causes  in  his  native  town,  and  Basil,  on  his  estate  in  the 
far  east,  is  buried  in  the  writings  of  secular  philosophers. 


Julian. 

I  Yes,  I  know  it  well.  On  all  sides  they  fall  away! 
jteKeboluiS^  my  fnrrngr  tpar>hpra  V|flq  grown  nVh  thrpiigh 
his  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  his  expositions  of  it;   and  sjnng^ 
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^aximuj 


almost  alone  in  earnestness^ 


it  has  come  to  this,  that  I  stand 


r 


Maximtjs. 

You  stand  quite  alone.  Your  whole  army  is  either 
in  headlong  flight,  or  lyin^  slain  around  you.  Sound  the 
battle-call, — and  none  will  hear  you;  advance, — and 
none  will  follow  you!  Dream  not  that  you  can  do  any- 
thing for  a  cause  which  has  despaired  of  itself.  You  will 
be  beaten,  I  tellyou!  And  where  will  you  turn  then  ? 
Disowned  by  ffanst.a.ntjjij8.  you  will  be  disowned  by  all 
oiner  power§>on  earth. — and  over  the  earth.  Or  will 
you  flee  to  the  Galilean's  bosojgj*  How  stands  ^Ene  ac- 
count between  you  and  hjip^  Did  you  not  own,  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  you  are  underthejtejcroxi Ha^evou  his 

commands  within  you  ?  BFo^ou^We^our  enem^,  Con- 
stantius,  even  if  you  do  not  smite  him  ?  j5o_  you  hate 
the  justs  of  the~flesB?  or  the  alluriixfloys  of  this  woijd> 
even  if  you  do  notJjke__a_hjeate4-&w4ffii»er,  plunge  into 
their  depths  ?  <j5o_you  renounce  the  worljj  because  you 
have  not  courage Jo_  jnake-it  jour  nwn  ?     AnH  are  ypn  ^ 


very  sure  that— %7^QU-difc4]fire^^0U>  sna^ 


Julian. 

^  [Pacing  to  and  fro.]  What  has  he  done  for  me,  he  who 
exacts  so  much  ?  If  he  hold  the  reins  of  the  world- 
chariot  in  his  hands,  it  must  have  been  within  his  power 
to 

[The  psalm-singing  in  the  church  becomes  louder. 
Listen,  listen!     They  call  that  serving  him.     And  he 
l accepts  it  as  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice.     Praise  of  him- 
self,— and  praise  of  her  in  the  coffin!     If  hp  be  omnis- 
Icient,  how  then  can  he ? 
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K 


The  Chamberlain  Eutherius. 

[Coming  hastily  down  through  the  passage  on  the  left.] 
My  Caesar !     My  lord,  my  lord;  where  are  you  ? 

Julian. 
Here^  Eutherius  ?     What  would  you  with  me  ? 

Eutherius. 

You  must  come  up,  myjjordjj— you  mjisJL-se£L-it  with 
your  own  eyes; — the  Pjfmcess's  bocb&  is^working  miracles. 


You  lie! 


Julian. 


Eutherius. 


I  do  not  lie,  my  lord!     I  am  no  believer  in  this  foreign 
doctrine;    but  what  I  have  seen  I  cannot  doubt. 


Julian. 
you  seen  ? 

Eutherius. 

e  whole  town  is  in  a  frenzy.     They  are  bearing  the 
and  crippled  to  the  Princ^^a^bier;    the  priests  let 
touch  it,  and  they<go  away  healed 

Julian. 
And  this  you  yourself  have  seen  ? 

Eutherius. 

Yes,  my  lord;  I  saw  an  epileptic  woman  go  forth  from 
he  church  healed,  praising  the  Galileans'  God. 
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Julian. 
Ah,  Maximus,  Maximus! 

Eutherius. 

LHark,  how  the  Christians  exult; — some  fresh  miracle 
ust  have  happened. 

The  Physician  Oribases. 

[Calling  out  in  the  passage  to  the  left.]  Eutherius,— 
have  you  found  him?  Eutherius,  Eutherius,  where  is 
Caesar  ? 

Julian. 
[Meeting  him.]     Here,  here; — is  it  true,  Oribases? 

Oribases. 

[Coming  forward.]     Incredible,  inexplicable, — and  yet 
true;   they  touch  the  bier,  the  priests  read  and  pray  over 
them,  and  they^-a^e-Jiealed ;    from  time  to  timC-an  voiced  Iz^f-^- 
proclaims:   '^HdL^-hoJ^  is  the  jatnSwoman P\   T^V^     £.c&^ 

proclaims ?        ^A^c  £1   *  U^vi^L-' 

Th-e^voice  of  one  invisTDVe,  my  Caesar;  a  wice  high  up 
under  trie  vaultings  of  the  churc 
whence  it  comes. 

Julian. 


AN. 

J     [Stands  a  moment  imrngjiahLz+Jhen  turns  suddenly  to_ 
^Maximus,  and  cries .T   Life  or  the  I"R)!„ 


i 
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Maximus. 
Choosej 

Oribases. 

Come,  come,  my  lord;  the  awe-stricken  soldiers 
threaten  you 

Julian. 
Let  them  threaten. 

Oribases. 

They  accuse  you  and  me  of  the  Princess's  death 

Julian. 
I  will  come;   I  will  satisfy  foem 

Oribases. 

There  is  only  one  way:  you  must  turn  their  thoughts 
in  another  direction,  my  lord; — they  are  wild  with  despair 
over  the  fate  awaiting  them  if  you  delay  any  longer. 

Maximus. 

U,    Now  go  to  heaven,  tho^  fool:    now  die  for  thy  T*fH 
and  Master! 

Julian. 

[Grasping  him  by  the  arm.]  The  Emperor's  empire 
for  me! 

Maximus. 
Achilles! 

Julian. 

Wfiat  looses  the  covenant? 
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Maximus. 
*\  Handing  him  the  sacriUcirfrknif^    This. 

Julian. 

What  Washes  thp  watpr  a.wa.y  9 

Maximus. 


Ine,, blood  of  the  sacrificed 

MJ^Xears  off  the  fillet  from  his  own  brow,  and  fastens 
iljround  CaesarJ< 

Oribases. 
[Drawing  nearer.]     What  is  your  purpose,  my  lord? 

Julian. 
Ask  not. 

Eutherius. 

Hark  to  the  clamour!     Up,  up,  my  Caesar! 

Julian. 

First  down, — then  up.     [To   Maximus.]     The  sane* 
tuary,  my  beloved  brother ? 

Maximus. 

Straight  below,  in  the  second  vault. 

Oribases. 
Caesar,  Caesar, — whither  are  you  going? 

Maximus. 

ToJreedo 
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Julian. 
darkness.  to^ffifo     Ah- 


[ACT  V 


[He  descends  into  the  lower  galleries. 


Maximus. 
fkr  [Softly,  looking  after  him.]     So  it  has  come  at  last! 

EUTHERIUS. 

Speak,  speak;  what  mean  these  hidden  arts? 

Oribases. 
And  now,  when  every  instant  is  precious 


Maximus. 

[Whispering  uneasily,  as  he  shifts  his  place.]  These 
gliding,  clammy  shadows!  Faugh!  The  slimy  things 
crawling  underfoot- ! 

Oribases. 

[Listening.]  The  turmoil  waxes,  Eutherius!  It  is  the 
soldiers;   listen,  lister*! 

EuTHERIUS. 

It  is  the  song  in  the  church 

Oribases. 

No,  'tis  the  soldiers! — here  they  come! 

The  Knight  Sallust  appears  up  in  the  gallery,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  crowd  of  excited  soldiers.  The 
Standard- Bearer  Maurus  is  amongst  them. 
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Sallust, 
Be  reasonable,  I  entreat  you ! 

The  Soldiers. 
Caesar  has  betrayed  us!     Caesar  shall  die! 

Sallust. 
And  what  then,  madmen! 

Maurus. 

What  then?     With   Caesar's  head  we  will  buy  for- 
giveness  

The  Soldiers. 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  Caesar! 

fCSALLuay. 
Caesar, — -my  Caesar,  where  are  you  ? 


Julian. 


[Calling  out,  in  the  vault  underneath.]   <fcllos!     Helioi!         \^ 


%r 


Maximus. 

The  Choir  in  the  Church  above.  . 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven !  f  " 

x  -  — ^ ~ —^  i 

Sallust. 

Where    is    he?     Eutherius,    Oribases, — what    is    here 
afoot  ? 
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The  Choir. 
.]     Hallowed  be  Thy  name! 


[ACT  V 


Julian. 


up  the  stepsz he  has^Jblood  on  his  foreheat 

K]     It  is  finished!  \P, 

*€<*,   t#/*T^#  ^fe„^t     £«ytL*UyL  / 


►lood-staine 
Cloven  the  mists  of  terror 


!     What  have  you  done?^?  , 

Julian. 


Maximus. 
Creation  lies  in  your  hand. 


The  Choir. 

\In  the  church.]    £FEy  wjjDbe  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
eaven !  [The  chant  continues  during  what  follows. 


Julian. 
Now  Constantius  has  no  longer  a  bodyguard. 

Maurus. 
What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 


<g 
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Julian. 

Ah!    My  faithful  ones!    Up  into  the  daylight  to  Rome, 
and  to  Greece! 

The  Soldiers. 

Long  live  the  Emperor  Julian! 

Julian. 

We  will  not  look  back;  all  ways  lie  open  before  us. 
Up  into  the  daylight!     Through  the  church!     The  liars 

shall  be  silenced ! 

[He  rushes  up  the  steps  in  the  background. 

The  armv  mine,  the  treasure  mine,  the  throne  mine! 

^~The  Choir.^^^^  ^ 

[In  the  church.]     Lead- us  not  into  temptation;    but 
deliver  us  from  evil!    -^Pf/i?  Z^&l^rJL^&^ 

[Julian  throws  wide  the  doom',  revealing  tn&trigftilyj 
?  sffiqhtejb  interior  of  the  church.     The  priests  stand 
before  the  high  altar;   crowds  of  worshippers  kneel 
beloiv,  around  the  Princess's  bier. 

Julian.  ILuMt  %% 

Free,  free!     Mine  i^  the  kingdom!  ^^^^^     ^#     M- 

f       tt  ji^  nsO  <£~fAr  V    £'  X    ***      ' 

^Sallust.  /  A+A***** 

[Calls  to  him.]     And  the  power  and  the  glory! 

ThE  Choxk.  fr~fS**.6*< 

[In  the  church.]     Thine  is  the  kingdom.  f\rffi  the  power, 
land  the  glory <44*<AA4&C*+4*t 
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Julian. 
[Dazzled  by  the  light.]     Ah! 

Maximus. 
Victory! 

The  Choir. 

[In  the  church.]     For  ever  and  ever,  amen! 

(Lj^a*.  (/«*-**  /ay*-  -^ 
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THE    EMPEROR    JULIAN 

PLAY   IN    FIVE   ACTS 


ACT   FIRST 
SCENE   FIRST 


The  port  ofiXJonstaptfv-PP^  In  the  foreground  to  the  right, 
a  richly -decorated  landing -stage  7  spread  with  carpets. 
On  the  elevated  quay,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
landing-stage,  is  seen  a  veiled  stone,  surrounded  by 
a  guards  Far  out  on  the  Bosvhorus  lies  theuimperial 
fleets  hung  with  Haas  of  ^j^nnbx 

A  countless  multitude,  in  boats  and  on  the  beach.  Near  the 
end  of  the  landing-stage  stands  the  Emperor  Julian. 
robed  in  yuryle  and  decked  with  a  olden  ornaments. 
He  is  surrounded  by  Courtiers  and  High  Officers  of 
State.  Among  those  standing  nearest  to  him  are 
Nevita,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  court 
vhvsician.  Caesarius.  together  with  the  orators.  The- 
mistius  and  Mamertinus. 

Julian. 

i 

[ Looking  nut  over  the  water.]  What  a  meeting!  The 
fold  Emperp&and  the^tiving.^-Alas  that  he  should  have 
utmwn^Trf^t  hreath  in  siiTni^lan^refrions !  Alas  that 
[n  spite  of  all  mv_  haste.  I  should  not  have  had  the  sweet 
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consolation  of  embracing  my  kinsman  for  the  last  time! 
A  bitter  lot  for  both'of  us! — 

Where  is  the  ship  with  the  body? 

Nevita. 
There  it  comes. 

Julian. 
That  long  boat  ? 

Nevita. 

Yes,  most  gracious  Emperor. 

Julian. 

My  poor  kinsman!  So  great  in  life;  and  now  to  have 
to  content  you  with  so  low  a  roof!  Now  you  will  not 
strike  your  forehead  against  the  coffin-lid,  you  who  bowed 
your  head  in  riding  through  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

A  Citizen  among  the  Spectators. 

[To  the  Goldsmith  Potamon.]  How  young  he  looks, 
our  new  Emperor! 

Potamon. 

But  he  has  grown  more  stalwart.  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  was  a  lean  stripling:  that  is  now  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  * 

Another  Citizen. 
Ay,  he  has  done  great  things  in  those  years. 

A  Woman. 

And  all  the  dangers  he  has  passed  through,  ever  since 
his  childhood! 
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A  Priest. 
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-*"   Marvellously  has  he  been  shielded  from  them  all;  the 
hand  of  heaven  is  over  him. 


Potamon. 

Rumour  says  that  in  Gaul  he  placed  himself  in  very 
different  hands. 

The  Priest. 
Lies,  lies;    you  may  depend  upon  it. 


Julian. 

Now  he  comes.  The^Suj^,  whom  I  invoke,  and  the 
g^reat  thunder- wielding  God,  know  that  I  never  desired 
Constantino's  rjea.th.  That  was  far  indeed  from  being 
my  wish.  I  have  offered  up  prayers  for  his  life. — Tell 
me,  Caesarius, — you  must  know  best, — ^ff^f  tMpy  ^""T* 
all  due  honour,  on  the  journey,  to  the  imperial  corpse  ? 


Caesarius. 

The  funeral  procession  was  like  a  conqueror's  triumph 
through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  In  every  town  we 
traversed,  believers  thronged  the  streets;  through  whole 
nights  the  churches  echoed  with  prayers  and  hymns: 
thousands  of  burning  tapers  transformed  the  darkness 
into  high  noon 

Julian. 

I  Good,  good,  good! — I  am  seized  with  an  unspeakable 
misgiving  at  the  thought  of  taking  the  helm  of  state  after 
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Iso  great  and  virtuous  and  well-beloved  an  Emperor. 
Why  was  it  not  my  lot  to  live  in  peaceful  retirement? 

Mamertinus. 

^And  who  could  have  sufficed  to  this  high  and  difficult 
ailing  so  completely  as  you,  incomparable  lord?  I  call 
fearlessly  to  all  those  others  who  have  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire: Come,  then,  and  take  the  helm  of  government;  but 
take  it  as  Julian  takes  it.  Be  on  the  alert  night  and  day 
for  the  common  welfare.  Be  masters  in  name,  and_yet 
servants  to  civic  freedom.  Choose  the  foremost  places 
in  battle,  and  not  at  the  feasts.  Take  nothing  for  your- 
selves, but  lavish  gifts  upon  all. Let— yjourCiustic^  be 

eqTTally  remote  trom  laxitj)  afid  from  ^humanity.  Live 
so  that  no  virgin  on  earth  shall  wring  her  hands  be- 
cause of  you.  Bid  defiance — both  to  impenetrable  Gaul, 
and  inhospitable  Germany.  What  would  they  answer  ? 
Appalled  by  such  stern  conditions,  they  would  stop  their 
effeminate  ears,  and  cry:  "Only  a  Julian  is  equal  to 
such  a  task!" 

Julian. 

The  Omnipotent  grant  that  such  high  hopes,  may  pot 
be  disappointed.  But  how  great  are  my  sJ]ortfepmings? 
A  shudder  comes  over  .me.  To  affront  comparison  with 
Alexander,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  so  many  other  illustri- 
ous princes!  Has  not  Plato  said  that  only  a  god  can 
rule  over  men  ?  Oh  pray  with  me  that  T  may  escape  the 
snares  of  ambition,  and  the  temptations,  of  powq.r-  Ath- 
ens.  Athens !  Thither  my  longings  turn !  I  was  .as  a  man 
taking  reasonable  eYereise    for  the   sake  of  his   health ; — 

and  now,  they  come  and  say  to  me,  "  Go  forth  into  the 

arena^  ano1   ^onqner   in    the  Olympian  gamgs.      The  eyes 
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of  all  Greece  are  upon  you!"     May  I  not  ^ 
stricken  even  before  the  contest  begins? 
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Themistius. 

Panic-stricken,  oh  Emperor?  Have  you  not  already 
the  applause  of  Greece  ?     Are  you  not  come  to  reinstate 

all    exiled    vjrt"^    '*n    thmr    anrUf    rlgntc  ?      Do    we    not 

find  concentred  in  you  all  the  victorious  genius  of  Hera- 
kles,  of  Dionysus,  of  Solon,  of 

Julian. 

Hush!  Only  the  praise  of  the  dead  shall  be  heard 
to-day.  The  boat  has  reached  the  wharf.  Take  my 
crown  and  my  chains;  I  will  not  wear  the  insignia  of 
empire  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

[He  hands  the  ornaments  to  one  of  the  bystanders. 
The  funeral  procession  advances  along  the  landing- 
stage,  with  great  pomp.  Priests  with  lighted  can- 
dles walk  at  its  head;  the  coffin  is  drawn  on  a  low- 
wheeled  carriage;  church  banners  are  borne  before 
and  after  the  carriage;  choristers  swing  censers; 
crowds  of  Christian  citizens  follow  after, 

Julian. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  coffin,  and  sighing  audibly.] 
Ah! 

A  Spectator. 

Did  he  cross  himself? 


Another  in  the  Crowd. 


No. 


% 
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The  First. 

I   You  see;  you  see! 
A  Third  Spectator. 
And  he  did  not  bow  before  the  sacred  image. 

The  First. 
[To  the  second.]     You  see!     What  did  I  tell  you? 

Julian. 

#  Pass  onward  to  thy  home,  amid  pomp  and  honour, 
'soulless  body  of  my  kinsman!  I  make  not  this  dust 
answerable  for  the  wrongs  thy  spirit  did  me.  What  do 
I  say  ?  Was  it  thy,  spirit  that  dealt  so  hardly  with  mv 
house,  that  I  alone  am  left  ?  Was  it  thy  spirit  that  caused 
mv  childhood  to  be  darkened  with  a  thousand  terrors  ? 
Was  it  thy  spirit  that  bade  fall  that  noble  Caesar's  head  ? 
Was  it  thou  who  didst  allot  to  me,  an  untried  stripling, 
so  difficult  a  post  in  inhospitable  Gaul,  and  afterwards, 
when  disaffection  and  mischance  had  failed  to  crush  me, 
didst  seek  to  rob  me  of  the,  honour  of  mv  victories  ?  J2]i 
Constantius,jny  kinsman,— not  from  thy  great  heart  ^i 
all  this  spring.     Wherefore  didst  thou  writhe  in  remorse 


and  anguish;  why  didst  thou  see  gory  shades  around 
thee,  on  thy  last  bed  of  pain  ?  Evil  councillors  embit- 
tered thy  life  and  thy  ^gfh  I  know  them,  these  coun- 
cillors; they  were  men  who  took  hurt  from  living  in  the 
ceaseless  sunshine  of  thy  favour.  I  know  them,  these 
men,  who  so  obsequiously  clothed  themselves  in  that 
garb  of  faith  which  was  most  in  favour  at  court. 

Heathen  Citizens. 
[Among  the  spectators.]     Long  live  the  Emperor  Julian! 
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Caesarius. 
Most  gracious  lord,  the  procession  waits- 
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Julian. 


[To  the  priests.]  Stay  not  your  pious  hymns  on  my 
account.     Forward,  my  friends  1 

[The  procession  passes  slowly  out  to  the  left. 

Follow  whoso  will,  and  remain  whoso  will.  But  this 
you  shall  all  know  to-day,  that  my  place  is  here. 

[Umasiness  and  movement  in  the  croicd. 

What_amJL?  'Xhe  Emperor^  But  in  saying  that,  haye 
I  said  all  ?  Is  there  not  one  imperial  office  which  seems 
to  have  been  shamefully  wiped  out  of  remembrance  jn 
these  later  years  ?  What  was  that  crowned  phjlosopher, 
Marcus  Aurelius  ?  I^mperor  ?  Only  Emperor  ?  I  could 
almost  ask:  was  he  not  something  more  than  Emperor? 


f  J  Was  he  not^also  the  Supreme  Ponjiffj^ 


Voices  in  the  Crowd. 

What  says  the  Emperor  ?     What  was  that  ?     What  did 

he  say? 

Themistius. 
Oh  sire,  is  it  indeed  your  purpose ? 

Julian. 

Not  pv^  my  nnrle  Constantino  the  Great  dared  io 
renounce  this  dignity.  Ejen  after  he  had  conceded  to_a 
certain  new  doctrine  such  very  extraordinary  privileges. 
he  was  still  called  the  Chief  Pri^f  hy  a\\  whn  hrlriJW  to 
the  ancient  divinities  of  the  Grecian  race.  I  will  not  here 
enlarge  upon  the  melancholy  disuse  into  which  this  office 
has  fallen  of  late  years,  but  will  merely  remark  that  none_ 
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of  my  exalted  predecessors,  not  even  he  to  whom,  with 
tear-stained  faces,  we  to-day  bid  our  last  farewell,  has 
dared  to  reject  it.  Should  I  presume  to  take  any  step 
which  so  wise  and  just  emperors  did  not  deem  right  or 
expedient?     Far  be  it  from  me! 

Themistius. 
Oh  great  Emperor,  mean  you  by  this ? 


Julian. 

I  mean  by  this,  that  there  shall  be  perfectf^reedom)  ft 
all  citizens,  ffiing  to  the  Christians'  Go?k  you  who  find 
it  jgfinduce  to  your  souls'  repose)  As  for  me,  I^fare  nofc 
build  my  hopes  on  ^gooTjvho  has  hitherto  beogfrny  io& 
in  all  my  undertakings.  I  know  by  infallible  signs  and 
tokens  that  the  victories  I  won  on  the  Gallic  frontier 
I  owe  to  those  other  divinities  who  favoured  Alexander 
in  a  somewhat  similar  wav.  Under  watch  and  ward  of 
these  divinities,  I  passed  unscathed  through  all  dangers; 
and,  in  especial,  it  was  they  who  furthered  my  journey 
hither  with  such  marvellous  speed  and  success  that,  as  I 
gathered  from  cries  in  the  streets,  some  people  have  come 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  jjffijjiiel^nfo. — which  is^a  great 
exaggeration^my  friends!  But  certain  it  is,  that  I  dare 
not  show  myself  ungrateful  for  such  untiring  proofs  of 
favour. 

Voices  in  the  Crowd. 

[Subdued.]     What  is  he  going  to  do? 

Julian. 
sj    Therefore.  I  restore  to  i^irfppsjjjy^^ 

f'   able    (Sqds.tflf   niir    fpref^ffrprg-       B»t  <m   jnj^i  shall    he 

done  to  tMjQnd  ^  \he  JGr.aliljpajuB^rLoj.to  the  God  of  the 
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fiews^    The  temples,  which  pious  rulers  of  old  erected 

With  SUch  admirable  art,   shall   rk^  agai'n    fn   r^jiiv^naf^/J 

splendour,  with  altars  a.nH  ^{nes.  earn  for  jfs  esp^inl 
God,  so  that  seemly  worship  may  nnrP  ynnrA  fr»  oflF^r^ 


them.       But    I    will    bv    no    means    tnlerato    any    v^n^Ciil 

assaults  upon  the  churches  of  the  Christians:  neither 
shall  their  graveyards  be  molested.  nnr  anY  "*hf*T  plaff? 
which  a  strange  delusion  leads  them  to  regard  as  sacred. 
We  will  bear  with  the  errors  of  others;  I  myself  have 
laboured  under  illusions; — but  over  that  I  cast  a  veil. 
What  I  have  thought  upon  things  divine  since  my  one- 
and-twentieth  year,  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon;  I  will 
only  say  that  I  congratulate  those  who  follow  my  exam- 
ple,— that  I  smile  at  those  who  will  not  tread  in  my  foot- 
steps,  that    I    will    rln^bt^gg    try    ^  ppjsna/ie\    hilt.    W'H 

goTcoerre^^ny  one. 

[He  Stops  n.  moment  Prpertnnfhj;  fephle  applause    is 

heard  here  and  there  among  the  crowd. He,  cantin- 

ues  with  more  warmth. 
I  had  reckoned,  not  unreasonably,  on  grateful  accla- 
mations, where  I  find  only  wondering  curiosity.  Yet  I 
ought  to  have  known  it; — there  reigns  a  deplorable  in- 
difference among  those  who  profess  to  hold  fast  to  our 
ancient  faith.  Oppression  and  mockery  have  caused  us 
to  forget  the  venerable  rites  of  our  forefathers.  I  have 
inquired  high  and  low,  but  scarcely  a  single  person  have 
I  found  who  could  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed  in  ^nrrifirin^  to  Apollo  or  Fnrtnrm 
I  must  take  the  lead  in  this,  as  in  other  matters.  It  has 
cost  me  many  sleepless  nights  to  search  out  in  the  ancient 
records  what  tradition  prescribes  in  such  eases,:  hut  I  do 
not  complain  when  I  remember  how  much  we  owe  tn 
these  very  divinities:  nor_am  I  ashamed  to  do  *>vgryfhmp 
with  my  own  hands Whither  away^  Caesarius  ? 
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Caesarius. 

To  the  church,  most  gracious  Emperor;   I  would  pray 
for  the  soul  of  my  departed  master. 

Julian. 

t     Go,  go!     In  these  matters  every  one  is  free. 

[Caesarius,  with  several  of  the  older  courtiers  and 
officers  of  state,  goes  out  to  the  left. 
But  the  freedom  I  concede  to  the  meanest  citizen,  I 

claim  for  myself__a_s__well. Be  it  known,  therefore,  to 

you  all,  greeks  and  Romans^- that  I  return  with^  my 
whole  heart  to  the  beliefs  and  rites  whielq(^ur_forefailje>s 
held  sacred, — that  they  may  be  freely  propagated  and 
exercised,  no  less  than  all  new  and  foreign  opinions ; — 
and  as  I  am  a  son  of  this  city,  and  therefore  hold  it  pre- 
eminently dear,  this  I  pron^im  in  thp  nairic  of  its  gimr- 
dian  deities. 

[Julian  gives  a  sign;  some  of  the  attendants  with- 
draw the  veil  from  the  stone:  an  altar  is  seen,  and, 
at  its  base,  a  flagon  of  wine,  a  cruse  of  oil,  a  little 
heap  of  wood,  and  other  appurtenances.  Strong  but 
speechless  emotion  in  the  multitude,  as  Julian 
goes  up  to  the  altar,  and  prepares  for  the  offering. 

Themistius. 

Oh  well  may  I,  as  a  Greek,  melt  into  tears  at  the  sight 
of  so  much  humility  and  pious  zeal! 

A  Citizen. 

See,  he  breaks  the  fuel  himself! 

»'  ■'    "  - "  -  ' 

Another. 
Over  his  left  thigh.     Is  that  how  it  ought  to  be  broken  ? 
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The  First  Citizen. 
Doubtless,  doubtless. 

Mamertinus. 

In  the  light  of  the  fire  you  there  kindle,  oh,  great  Em- 
peror, shall  research  and  learning  shine  forth,  ay,  and 
rise  rejuvenated,  like  that  miraculous  bird 

Nevita. 

That  fire  will  temper  the  weapons  of  Greece.  I  know 
little  of  the  Galilean  figment;  but  this  I  have  noted,  that 
all  who  believe  in  them  are  spiritless  and  unfit  for  greater 
things. 

Themistius. 

In  this  fire,  oh  incomparable  one,  I  see  wisdom  purged 
of  all  scandal  and  reproach.  The  wine  of  your  libation 
is  like  purple,  wherewith  you  deck  the  truth,  and  set  her 
on  a  royal  throne.     Now,  as  you  lift  up  your  hands 

Mamertinus. 

Now,  as  you  lift  up  your  hands,  it  is  as  though  you 
glorified  the  brow  of  knowledge  with  a  golden  wreath; 
and  the  tears  you  shed 

Themistius. 

[Pressing  nearer.]  Yes,  yes,  the  tears  I  see  you  shed 
are  like  costly  pearls,  wherewith  eloquence  shall  once 
more  be  rewarded  in  kingly  wise.  Once  again,  then,  the 
Greeks  are  suffered  to  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
follow  the  eternal  stars  in  their  courses!  How  long  it  is 
since  that  was  vouchsafed  us!     Have  we  not  been  forced, 
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for  fear  of  spies,  to  tremble  and  bow  our  faces  to  the 
earth,  like  the  brutes  ?  Which  of  us  dared  so  much  as 
to  watch  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun  ? 

[He  turns  to  the  crowd. 

Even  you  husbandmen,  who  have  to-day  flocked  hither 

in  such  numbers,  even  you  did  not  venture  to  note  the 

position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  although  by  them  you 

should  have  regulated  your  labours 


Mamertinus. 

And  you  seamen, — have  either  you  or  your  fathers 
dared  to  utter  the  names  of.  the  constellations  by  which 
you  steered?  Now  you  may  do  so;  now  all  are  free 
to 

Themistius. 

w  no  Greek  need  live  on  land  or  sea  without  con- 
ting  the  immutable  laws  of  the  heavens;    he  need  no 
nger  let  himself  be  tossed  about  like  a  plaything,  by 
ance  and  circumstance;   he 


Mamertinus. 

Ohr  how  great  is  this  Emperor,  to  whom  we  owe  such 
blessings! 

Julian. 

[Before  the  altar,  with  uplifted  arms.]  Thus  have  I 
openly  and  in  all  humility  made  libations  of  oil  and  wine 
to  you,  ye  beneficent  deities,  who  have  so  long  been 
denied  these  seemly  observances.  I  have  sent  up  my 
thanksgiving  _to  thee,  O  ^pollo.^  whom  some  of  the 
sages — especially  those  of  the  East — call  by  the  name  of 
the  gjfri-King2)because  thou  bringest  and  renewest  that 
lignt,  wherein  life  has  its  source  and  its  fountain-head.-- 
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[To  thee,  too,  I  have  made  offering^  ^jj^ltf^ysus^  god  of 
ecstasy,  who  dost  lift  up  the  sniils  of  mortals  out  of  abase- 
ment, and  exaltest  them  to  an  ennobling  communion  with 
higher  spirits .  — And,  although  I  name  thee  last,  I  have 
not  been  least  mindful  of  thee,  Q^Fortun^>  Without 
thme  aid,  should  I  have  stood  here  ?  I  know  indeed  that 
thou  dost  no  longer  visibly  manifest  thyself,  as  in  the 
golden  age,  of  which  the  peerless  blind  singer  has  told 
us.  But  this  I  know,  too, — and  herein  all  other  philoso- 
phers  are  at  one  with  me — that  it  is  thou  who  hast  the 
gferi<JYf  share^n  the  choice  of  the  guardian  spirit,  good 
or  evil,  that   is   to  accompany  every  man   onhis  path 


through  life.  I  have  no  cause  to  chide  thee^Q  Fortun 
Rather  have  I  the  strongest  reason  to  yield  thee  all 
thanks  and  praise.  This  duty,  precious  to  my  heart, 
have  I  this  day  fulfilled.  I  have  not  shrunk  from  even 
the  humblest  office.  TTprp  J  stfi7"1^  **n  ^ppn  day;  t.hft 
eves  of  all  Greece  are  upon  me;  I  expect  the  voice  of 
all  Greece  to  unite  with  mine  in  acclaiming  you,  oh  ye 

immortal  pork! 

[During  the  sacrificial  service,  most  of  the  Christian 
onlookers  have  gradually  stolen  away;  only  a  little 
hnnf.  rpmnins  hphiiiA  When  Julian  ceases  speak- 
ing>  there  arise  only  faint  sounds  nf  approval  m.in- 
gled  with  subdued,  laughter,  and  whispers  of  n,stcm- 
ishment. 

Julian. 

[Looking  round.]     What  is  this  ?     What  has  become 
of  them  all  ?     Are  they  slinking  away  ? 


Themistius. 
Yes,  red  with  shame  at  the  ingratitude  of  so  many 


years. 


t 
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Mamertinus. 

Nay,  'twas  the  flush  of  joy.  They  have  gone  to  spread 
the  great  tidings  throughout  the  city. 

Julian. 

[Leaving  the  altar.]  The  ignorant  multitude  is  ever 
perplexed  by  what  is  unaccustomed.  My, task  will  be 
arduous;  but  no  labour  shall  daunt  me.  What  better 
befits  a  philosopher  than  to  root  out  error  ?  In  this  mis- 
sion I  count  on  your  aid,  enlightened  friends!  But  our 
thoughts  must  turn  elsewhere,  for  a  little  time.  Follow 
me;   I  go  to  other  duties. 

[He  departs  hastily,  without  returning  the  citizens9 
greetings;  the  courtiers,  and  his  other  attendants, 
follow  him. 

SCENE    SECOND 

A  great  hall  in  tke-^ynyeriafPal^ .     Doors  on  both  sides, 

and  in  the  back;  in  front,  to  the  left,  on  a  a]gjtsmby  the 

wall,  stands  the  imperial  throne. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  surrounded  by  his  court  and  high 

officials,  among   whom  is  Ursulus,  the   Treasurer. 

with  the  orators  Themistius  and  Mamertinus. 

Julian. 

So  far  have  the  gods  aided  us.  Now  the  work  will  roll 
onwards,  like  the  waves  of  a  spring  flood.  The  sullen 
ill-will  which  I  can  trace  in  certain  quarters  where  I 
least  expected  it,  shall  not  disturb  my  equanimity.  Is, 
it  not  precisely  the  distinguishing  mark  ogtrue  wisdonK 

We  all  know  that  by  suitable 
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remedies  bodily  ills  may  be  allayed; — but  can  fire  and 
sword  annihilate  delusions  as  to  things  divine  ?  And 
what  avails  it  though  your  hands  make  offering",  'f  ynlir 
souls  condemn  the  action  of  your  hands  ? 

Thus  will  we  live  in  concord  with  each  nthpr.  My 
court  shall  be  open  to  all  men  of  markT  whatever  their 
opinions.  Let  us  show  the  world  the  rare  and  au- 
gust spectacle  of  a  court  without  hypocrisy— assuredly 
the  only  one  of  its  kind — a  court  in  which  flatterers  are 
counted  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies.  We  will  cen- 
sure and  expostulate  with  one  another,  when  it  is  need- 
ful, yet  without  loving  one  another  the  less. 

[To  Nevita,  who  enters  by  the  back. 

Your  face  is  radiant,  Nevita; — what  good  tidings  do 
you  bring? 

Nevita. 

The  best  and  happiest  indeed.  A  great  company  of 
envoys  from  princes  in  furthest  India  have  come  to  bring 
you  gifts,  and  to  entreat  your  friendship. 

Julian. 
Ah,  tell  me, — to  what  peoples  do  they  belong? 

Nevita. 

To  the  Armenians,  and  other  races  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  strangers  aver  they  come  from  the 
islands  of  Diu  and  Serandib. 

Julian. 
From  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  earth,  my  friends! 
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Themistius. 

Even  so  far  has  rumour  carried  your  name  and  your 
glory! 

Mamertinus. 

Even  in  those  unknown  regions  is  your  sword  a  terror 
to  princes  and  peoples! 

Themistius. 
Diu  and  Serandib!     Far  east  in  the  Indian  sea 


Mamertinus. 

I   do    not   hesitate   to    say:     beyond    the   orb    of   the 
world 

Julian. 

Bid  the  barber  come! 

[A  courtier  goes  out  to  the  right. 
I  will  receive  the  envoys  in  seemly  guise, — yet  with- 
out display  or  adornment.  So  would  the  august  Marcus 
Aurelius  have  received  them ;  and  him  I  make  my  pat- 
tern, rather  than  the  Emperor  whose  death  we  have  lately 
had  to  mourn.  No  more  parade  of  transitory  mundane 
things!  Even  the  barbarians  shall  see  that  wisdom — in 
the  person,  truly,  of  her  meanest  servant — has  resumed 
her  place  upon  the  throne. 

[The  courtier  returns  with  Eunapius,  the  barber,  who 
is  magnificently  attired. 

Julian. 

[Looks  at  him  in  astonishment,  then  goes  to  meet  him, 
and  greets  him.]     What  seek  you  here,  my  lord  ? 
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EUNAPIUS. 

Gracious  Emperor,  you  have  commanded  my  atten- 
dance  

Julian. 

You  mistake,  friend;    I  have  not  sent  for  any  of  my 
councillors. 

Eunapius. 


Most  gracious  Emperor 

Ursulus. 
Pardon  me,  sire;   this  man  is  the  imperial  barber. 

Julian. 

What  do  I  hear?     Can  it  be?     This  man — oh,  you 
jest — this  man,  in  silken  raiment,  with  gold-embroidered 

shoes,   is ?     Ah,   indeed!     So  you   are  the   barber' 

[He  bows  before  him.]     Never  shall  I  presume  to  let  my- 
self be  served  by  such  delicate  hands. 

Eunapius. 
Most   gracious   Emperor, — I   pray  ym^   fnr   Ond    and 

toy  ffavimir'^Wkp 

Julian. 

Horho!  A^aJ^a^  Did  I  not  think  so!  Is  this  the 
<<self-denjal^vou  boast  of  ?  But  I  know  vou  well !  What 
temple  of  what  godhead  have  you  plundered ,  or  how 
many  dips  have  you  made  into  the  Emperor's  coffers,  to 
attain  such  magnificence  as  this  ? — You  may  go ;  I  have 
no  occasion  for  you.  fEuNAPius  goes  out  to  the  right. 
Tell  me,  Ursulus,  what  is  that  man's /1gag&> 
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Ursulus. 

Gracious  Emperor,  by  your  august  predecessor's  com- 
mand, the  daily  maintenance  of  twenty  men  is  assigned 
him 

Julian. 

Aha!     No  more  than  that? 

Ursulus. 

Yes,  sire;  latterly  he  has  had  free  stabling  in  the 
imperial  stables,  together  with  a  certain  yearly  allowance 
of  money,  and  a  gold  piece  for  every  time  he 

Julian. 

And   all   this   for  a   barber!     What,   then,   must  the 

others ?     This  shall  not  last  a  dav  longer. Admit 

the  foreign  envoys!  [Nevita  goes  out  by  the  back. 

I  will  receive  them  with  uncut  hair.  Better  so;  for 
although  I  know  well  that  it  is  not  th^  mfcsBgt  hair, 
nor  the  tattered  cloak,  that  makes  t&e  true  philosopher, 
yet  surely  the  example  given  by  both  Antisthenes..  and 
Diogenes  may  well  be  respected  by  one  who — even  _on 
the  throne  — desjres  to  follpw  in  snoh  grpat  tochers'  foot- 
steps. 

He  ascends  the  dais  on  which  stands  the  throne.  The 
court  ranges  itself  below.  The  Envoys,  introduced  by 
Nevita  and  the  Chamberlain  Eutherius,  enter  in 
magnificent  procession,  accompanied  by  slaves ,  who 
bear  gifts  of  all  sorts. 

Nevita. 

Most  gracious  Lord  and  Emperor!  Not  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  noble  idiom  which  so  many  eloquent  men, 
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and  you  yourself  not  the  least,  have  perfected  beyond 
all  other  tongues, — and  therewith  fearful  of  letting  bar- 
barous sounds  offend  your  ear, — these  envoys  from  the 
princes  of  the  East  have  deputed  me  to  be  their  spokesman. 

Julian. 
[Sitting  on  the  throne.]     I  am  ready  to  hear  you. 

Nevita. 


First,  the  Rffipj  °f  Arm^niaHfays  at  your  feet  this  suit  of 
^iraul^begging  you  to  wear  it  in  battle  against  the  foes  of 
the  empire,  although  he  knows  that  you,  invincible  hero, 
stand  under  the  protecting  eye  of  the  gods,  who  will 
suffer  no  weapon  of  mortal  man  to  wound  you. — Here 
are  priceless  carpets,  tents,  and  saddle-housings  from  the 
princes  beyond  the  Tigris.  They  thereby  acknowledge 
that,  if  the  gods  have  granted  those  lands  exceeding 
riches,  it  was  with  the  design  that  these  riches  should  be 
at  the  service  of  their  favourite. — The  King  of  Serandib, 
and  likewise  the  King  of  Din,  send  yon  thps/»  wpapfing 
sword,  spear,  and  shield,  with  bows  and  arrows ;  for, 
they  say,  "  We  esteem  it  wisest  to  stand  unarmed  before 

^T  the  victorious  lord  wh<£  like  a  divinitfe  has  shown  himself 
so  mighty  as  to  overwhelm  all  opposition." — In  return, 
all  pray  for  the  supreme  favour  of  your  friendship,  and 
especially  be^  that  if,  as  report  says,  you  propose  next 

^.  spring  to  ^Jnihilate^the  audacious  Pel^nlftnga  you 
will  spare  their  territories  from  hostile  invasion. 

Julian. 

Such  an  embassy  cannot  come  quite  as  a  surprise  to 
me.     The  gifts  shall  be  deposited  in  my  treasury,  and 
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[through  you  I  apprise  your  masters  that  it  is  my  will  to 
maintain  friendship  with  all  nations  who  do  not — whether 
by  force  or  guile — thwart  my  designs. — As J^Ly^urbeing 
led,  in  your  distant  lands,  to  rggard  me /*&$<  divinity  nn 
| account  of  my  fort.nnat.ft  victories.  I  will  not  enter  further 
into  the  matter.  I  reverence  tl^gochJtoo  highly  to  arro- 
gate to  myself  an  unmerited  place  in  their  midst^aTthoug^ 


E 


I  know  that  frequently,  and  chiefly  in  the  days  of  old, 
there  have  lived  heroes  and  rulers  who  have  been  so 
greatly  distinguished  by  the  favour  and  grace  of  the 
gods,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  whether  they 
should  rightly  bereckoned  among^^rtals^^Tmmortat^. 
Of  such  things,  however,  it  is  rash  to  judge,  even  for  us 
Greeks.  How  much  more,  then,  for  you  ?  Therefore, 
enough  of  that. — Eutherius  conduct  the  strangers  to  re- 
pose, and  see  that  they  lack  nothing. 

[  The  Envoys  and  their  train  leave  the  hall,  conducted 
by  Eutherius.  Julian  descends  from  the  dais; 
the  courtiers  and  orators  surround  him  with  admi- 
ring congratulations. 

Themistius. 

So  young, — and  already  so  highly  honoured  above,  all 
other  Emperors! 

Mamertinus. 

I  ask:  will  not  Fame  lack  lungs  to  proclaim  your  re- 
nown, if  the  gods,  as  I  confidently  hope,  grant  you  a 
long  life  ? 

Themistius. 

The  yell  of  fear,  uttered  by  the  flying  Alemanni  on  the 
furthest  shores  of  the  Rhine,  has  swept  eastward  until  it 
dashed  against  Taurus  and  Caucasus 
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Mamertinus. 
and  now  rolls,  like  the  echoes  of  thunder,  over  the 


whole  of  Asia. 

Nevita. 

|  What  has  so  overawed  the  Indians  is  the  likeness  be- 
tween our  Greek  Julian  and  the  Macedonian__Al£xan- 
der 

Mamertinus. 

Oh  where  is  the  likeness  ?  Had  King  Alexander  secret 
enemies  in  his  own  camp  ?  Had  he  to  struggle  against  an 
envious  and  backbiting  imperial  court? 

Nevita. 

True,  true;  and  there  were  no  incapable  generals  to 
clog  Alexander's  progress. 

Julian. 

Ursulus,  it  is  my  will  that  the  coming  of  these  envoys 
shall  be  made  known  both  in  the  city  and  through  all 
regions  of  the  empire.  Everything  shall  be  exactly  set 
forth, — the  places  whence  they  came,  and  the  gifts  they 
fbrought  with,  them.  I  will  withhold  from  my  citizens 
i nothing  that  concerns  my  government.  You  may  also 
allude  injpassing  to  the  strange  belief  among  the  Indians, 
that  ^jjexander^has  returned  to  eaijth. 

Ursulus. 

[Hesitatingly.]     Pardon  me,  most  gracious  Emperor, 

but 

Julian. 
Well  ? 
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Ursulus. 


i 


You  have  yourself  said  that  in  this  court  no  flattery  is 
o  be  tolerated 


<L, 


Julian. 
J    True,  my  friend! 

Ursulus. 

(Then  let  me  honestly  tell  vou  that  these  er\yoyr^  cum* 
to  seek  your  predecessor,  not  you. 

Julian. 
What  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  ? 

Themistius. 
Pooh,  what  preposterous  nonsense! 

Mamertinus. 
What  a  fable! 

Ursulus. 

It  is  the  truth.  I  have  long  known  that  these  men 
were  on  their  way, — long  before  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  closed  his  eyes.  Oh,  my  most  gracious  lord,  let  not 
^TTalse  varirty^find  its  way  into  your  young  mind 

Julian. 
Enough,  enough!     Then  you  mean  to  say  that 

Ursulus. 

Think  for  yourself.  How  could  your  victories  in  Gaul, 
glorious  as  they  have  been,  reach  the  ears  of  such  dis- 
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Jtant  nations  with  such  rapidity  ?  When  the  envoys  spoke 
J  of  the  Emperor's  heroic  deeds,  they  had  in  mind  the 
'  war  against  the  King  of  Persia 


Nevita. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  war  against  King  Sapor  had 
been  so  conducted  as  to  spead  terror  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Ursulus. 

True;  fortune  has  been  against  our  arms  in  those 
regions.  But  'twas  the  rumour  of  the  great  armament 
which  the  Emperor  Constantius  was  preparing  for  the 
spring  that  alarmed  the  Armenians  and  the  other  nations. 
— Oh,  reckon  out  the  time,  sire,  count  the  days  if  you  will, 
and  say  if  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise.  Your  march 
hither  from  Gaul  was  marvellously  rapid;  but  the  jour- 
ney of  these  men  from  the  Indian  isles ;   it  would  be 

tenfold  more  marvellous  if; ask  them,  and  you  will 

hear 

Julian. 
[Pale  with  anger.]     Why  do  you  say  all  this  to  me  ? 

Ursulus. 

Because  it  is  the  truth,  and  because  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  your  fresh  and  fair  renown  darkened  by  borrowed 
trappings. 

Themistius. 
What  audacity! 

Mamertinus. 


What  brazen  audacity! 
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Julian. 

You  cannot  bear,  forsooth!  You  cannot  bear!  Oh, 
I  know  you  better.  I  know  all  you  old  courtiers.  It  is 
the  gods  whose  glory  you  would  disparage.  For  is  it  not 
to  the  glory  of  the  gods  that  through  a  man  they  can  com- 
pass such  great  things!      Ttiitypii  Wp  tlipm,  tVipsfi  gprk3 

whose  temples  you  have  thrown  down,  whose  statues  you 
have  broken  to  pieces,  and  whose  treasures  you  have 
rifled.  You  have  scarcely  even  tolerated  these  our  most 
beneficent  deities.  You  have  scarcely  suffered  the  pious 
to  cherish  them  secretly  in  their  hearts.  And  now  you 
would  also  break  down  the  temple  of  gratitude  which  I 
have  dedicated  to  them  in  my  heart;  youjjyould  rob  me 
of  the  grateful  belief  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  immortals 
for  a  new  and  much-to-be-coveted  benefaction ; — for  may 
not  renown  be  so  termed  ? 

Ursulus. 
j     The  oncjjod  of  heaven  is  my  witness  that 

Julian. 

The  one  God!  There  we  have  it  again!  So  are  you 
always.  What  intolerance !  Contrast  yourselves  with  us. 
Do  we  say  that  our  gods  are  the  only  ones  ?  Do  we  not 
esteem  both  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  and  that  Jewish 
Jehovah,  who  has  certainly  done  great  things  among  his 
[people  ?  But  you,  on  the  contrary, — and  a  man  like  you, 
too,  Ursulus — !  Are  you  a  Roman  born  of  Grecian  race  ? 
The  one  God !     What  barbarous  effrontery ! 

Ursulus. 
Y^nJiRv^  premised  to  ^Qf^  nf*  man  far  hi g  mnvUinn'g 
sake. 
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Julian. 

That  I  have  promised ;  but  neither  will  I  suffer  you  to 
treat  us  too  insolently.     These  envoys  have  not  come 

to ?     That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  great 

and  divine  Dionysus,  whose  especial  gift  it  is  to  reveal 
what  is  hidden, — that  he  is  not  as  powerful  now  as  in  by- 
gone ages.  Ought  I  to  suffer  this  ?  Is  it  not  overween- 
ing audacity  ?     Am  I  not  forced  to  call  you  to  account  ? 

Ursulus. 

I     Then  all  Christians  will  say  that  it  is  their  faith  you 
are  persecuting.  /  y 

NoJ  <^ne  ^nali    he   persecuted    by   reason    nf  hw   faith. ^J^ T** 
But  nave  I  the  right  to  overlook  whatever  faults  you  may/a^f'^r' 
comijiit,  simply  because  you  are  Christians  ?     Shall  youry^wT 
deiusions^hield  your  misdeeds?     What  have  not  your 
audacious  crew  for  long  been  doing,  both  here  dt  court 
and  elsewhere?     Have  you  not  nattered  all  vices,  and 
bowed  before  all  caprices  ?     Ay,  what  have  not  you  your- 
self, Ursulus,  connived  at  ?     I  am  thinking  of  that  shame- 
less, bedizened  barber,  that  salve-stinking  fool,  who  just 
now  filled  me  with  loathing.     Are  not  you  treasurer? 
How  could  you  give  way  to  his  impudent  demands  ? 

Ursulus. 
Is  it  a  crime  to  have  done  my  master's  bidding  ? 

Julian. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  luxurious  servants. 
All  those  insolent  eunuchs  shall  be  hunted  out  of  the 
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palace;  and  all  cooks, and  jugglers, and  dancers  after  them. 
A  becoming  frugality  shall  once  more  be  enforced. 

[To  Themistius  and  Mamertinus. 

You,  my  friends,  shall  aid  me  in  this. — And  you, 
Nevita,  on  whom,  as  a  mark  of  special  distinction,  I  be- 
stow the  title  of  general-in-chief, — you  I  depute  to  inves- 
tigate how  the  offices  of  state  have  been  administered 
under  my  predecessor,  especially  of  late  years.  You 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  competent  men,  at  your  own  choice, 
to  decide  with  you  in  these  affairs. 

[To  the  older  courtiers  and  councillors. 

Of  you  I  have  no  need.  When  my  lamented  kinsman, 
on  his  death-bed,  appointed  me  his  successor,  he  also 
bequeathed  to  me  that  justice  which  his  long  illness  had 
prevented  him  from  administering.  Go  home;  and  when 
you  have  given  an  account  of  yourselves,  you  may  go 
whither  you  please. 

Ursulus. 

The|x>rd  God  uphold  and  shield  you,  my  Emperor! 
[Me  boivs,  and  goes  out  by  the  back,  together  with  the 
[older  men.     Nevita,  Themistius,  and  Mamer- 
'inus,  with  all  the  younger  men,  gather  round  the 
Imperor. 

Nevita. 

My  august  master,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  the  mark  of  favour  which  you ■ 


Julian. 

No  thanks.  In  these  few  days  I  have  learnt  to  value 
your  fidelity  and  judgment.  I  also  commission  you  to 
draw   up   the  despatch  concerning  the  eastern  envoys. 
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Word  it  so  that  the  beneficent  gods  may  find  in  it  no  rea- 
son for  resentment  against  any  of  us. 

Nevita. 

In  both  matters  I  will  carry  out  my  Emperor's  will. 

[He  goes  out  to  the  right. 

Julian. 

And  now,  my  faithful  friends,  now  let  us  praise  the 
immortal  powers,  who  have  shown  us  the  right  way. 

Themistius. 

The  immortals,  and  their  more  than  mortal  favourite! 
What  joy  there  will  be  throughout  the  empire,  when  it  is 
known  that  you  have  dismissed  those  violent  and  rapa- 
cious men! 

Mamertinus. 


All  tl|eGreeks  will  exclaim  with  one  vofce:  (^JP\&t<r/   jA*    T 


With  what  anxiety  and  impatient  hope  will  the^choic 
of  their  successors  be  awaited! 

Themistius. 

1  exclaim  wit 
I  himself  has  taken  the  helm  of  state!" 


Mamertinus. 
No,  no,  worthy  friend;    all  the  Greeks  will  exclaim: 

"Bfatp's    ideaRis  jealised — ■  Only    fl^gnd"Vfln    mlp    over 

men!'" 

Themistius. 

I  can  but  trust  that  the  goodwill   of  the  beneficent 
powers  may   follow  Nevita.     He   has  received  a  great 
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and  difficult  charge;   I  know  little  of  him;   but  we  must 
all  hope  that  he  may  prove  himself  to  be  the  right ■ 

Mamertinus. 

Undoubtedly;    although  there  might  perhaps  be  other 
men  who 

Themistius. 

Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  imply  that  your  choice, 
oh  peerless  Emperor 

Mamertinus. 
No,  no;  far  from  it! 

Themistius. 

But  if  it  be  an  error  to  burn  with  zeal  to  serve  a  be- 
loved master 

Mamertinus. 

then,    in    truth,  you  have  more  than  one  erring 

friend 

Themistius. 

even  if  you  do  not  honour  them,  as  you  have  hon- 
oured the  thrice-fortunate  Nevita 


Mamertinus. 
^ven  if  they  have  to  be  content  without  any  visible 


token  of  your  favour- 


Julian. 

>able  me 
[warded.     As   regards   you,   Themistius,   I   appoint  you 


I     We  will  leave  no  capable  men  unemployed  or  unre- 
1 
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chief  magistrate  of  this  city  of  Constantinople;  and  you, 
Mamertinus,  prepare  to  betake  yourself  to  Rome  during 
the  coming  year,  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  vacant  consul- 
ships. 

Themistius. 

My  Emperor!     I  am  dizzy  with  so  much  honour 

Mamertinus. 

a  distinction!     Consul!     Was  ever  consul  so 
lronoqred  as  I  ?     Was  Lucius  ?     Was  Brutus  ?     Was  Pub- 
Valerius  ?     What  were  their  honours  to  mine  ?     They 
eye  chosen  by  the^pebp^,  I  bv/fuTiaS! 

A  Courtier. 

Praise   be   to   the   Emperor,   who   makes   justice   his 
uide! 

Another  Courtier. 

Praise  be  to  him,  whose  very  name  strikes  terror  to  the 
barbarians ! 

Themistius. 

Praise  be  to  all  the  exalted  gods,  who  have  united  in 
casting  their  enamoured  eyes  on  one  single  man,  so  that 
when  the  day  comes — distant  may  it  be! — when  he  shall 
for  the  first  time  inflict  pain  on  us  by  departing  hence, 

I  this  one  man  may  be  said  to  have  cast  Socrates,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Alexander  into  the  shade ! 


Julian. 

There  vou  touch  thft^Vnepof  the  matter,  mv  Themis- 
tius! 'Tis  to  the  gods  that  we  must  uplift  our  hands  and 
hearts.     I  say  this,  not  as  instnictinnr  yon,  but  merely  to 
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remind  you  of  what  has  so  long  been  forgotten  at  this 
court.  By  no  means  would  I  seek  to  coerce  any  one. 
But  can  I  be  blamed  because  I  would  fain  have  others 
share  in  the  sweet  rapture  which  possesses  me  when  I 
feel  myself  uplifted  into  communion  with  the  immortals  ? 
Praise,  prsn'sft  \n  tWr   vinp-c.laH  ri^jonysujft    ^0r  i*  '* 


ciuej^thou  who  dost  brinff  about  such  great  and  myste- 
rious things.  Depart  now  each  to  his  task.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  ordered  a  festal  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  It  shall  be  no  mere  revel  for  my  courtiers, 
nor  a  banquet  within  four  walls.  The  citizens  shall  be 
free  to  join  me  or  to  hold  aloof;  I  will  discern  the  pure 
from  the  impure,  the  pious  from  the  misguided. 

Oh  Sun-King,  shed  light  and  beauty  over  the  day! 
Oh  Dionysus,  let  thy  glory  descend  in  floods  upon  our 
minds;  fill  our  souls  with  thy  sacred  storm-wind;  fill 
them  till  all  trammels  are  burst  asunder,  andfecsta3y  en- 
franchised draws  breath  in  dance  and  son^! — Life,  li/e. 
life  in^5eaufc^ 

[He  goes  out  hastily  to  the  right.    The  courtiers  break 
up  into  whispering  groups,  and  gradually  disperse. 


SCENE   THIRD 


®  A  narroW  streets 

A  great  concourse  of  people,  all  looking  in  one  direction 
down  the  street.  Noise,  singing,  and  the  music  of 
flutes  and  drums  is  heard  at  some  distance. 


A  Shoemaker. 

[At   his    house-door,  calls    across    the   street.]     What's 
afoot,  dear  neighbour? 
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A  Shopkeeper. 

[In  the  house  opposite.]  They  say  'tis  some  Syrian  jug- 
glers that  have  come  to  town. 

A  Fruit-seller. 

[In  the  street.]  No,  no,  'tis  a  band  of  Egyptians  going 
around  with  apes  and  dromedaries. 

Eunapius  the  Barber. 

[Poorly  clad,  trying  in  vain  to  slip  through  the  crowd.] 

IMake  room,  you  fools!     How  the  devil  can  any  one  chat- 
ter and  play  the  fool  on  such  a  day  of  misfortune  ? 

A  Woman. 

[At  a  small  window.]  Hist,  hist,  Eunapius!  My  comely 
master! 

Eunapius. 

How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  the  open  street,  you  pro- 
curess ? 

The  Woman. 

Slip  in  by  the  back  way,  sweet  friend! 

Eunapius. 
Fie  upon  you!     Am  I  in  the  humour  for  folly 

The  Woman. 

You  shall  soon  be  in  the  humour.  Come,  fair  Euna- 
pius; I  had  a  consignment  of  fresh  doves  the  day  before 
yesterday 
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EUNAPIUS. 

I    Oh  sinful  world!     [Tries  to  pass.]     Make  room,  there, 
n  Satan's  name;   let  me  pass! 

Hekebolius. 

[Clad  for  a  journey,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of  laden 
slaves,  comes  from  a  side-street,]  Has  the  town  turned 
into  a  madhouse?  Every  one  seeks  to  outbellow  his 
neighbour,  and  no  one  can  tell  me  what  is  astir.  Aha — ■ 
Eunapius,  my  pious  brother! 

Eunapius. 

(All  hail  to  you,  reverend  sir!  So  you  have  come  back 
to  town  ? 

Hekebolius. 

I  This  very  moment;  — I  have  consecrated  the  warm 
autumn  months  to  quiet  devotion,  on  my  estate  in  Crete. 
\nd  now  pray  tell  me  what  is  afoot  here  ? 

Eunapius. 
|     Confusion  and  disaster.     The  new  Emperor 

Hekebolius. 
Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  strange  rumours 


r  Ihun 


Eunapius. 

The  truth  is  ten  times  worse.     All  faithful  servants  are 
ted  out  of  the  palace. 


Hekebolius. 
Is  it  possible  ? 
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EUNAPIUS. 

Alackaday;   I  myself  was  the  first 

Hekebolius. 
Terrible!     Then,  perhaps,  I  too ? 

Eunapius. 

Most  certainly.     All  accounts  are  to  be  examined,  all 
gifts  resumed,  all  irregular  perquisites 

Hekebolius. 
{Turning  pale.]     God  have  mercy  on  us! 

Eunapius. 
The  Lord  be  praised,  I  have  a  good  conscience! 

Hekebolius. 

too,  I  too;    but  nevertheless Thennj^daubt 

jrue  that  the  Emperor  has  sfl-erjfWH  t<^4pnl Inland 
\3rtunaP 

Eunapius. 

Certainly;    but  who  cares  for  such  trifles? 

Hekebolius. 

,1      Trifle^.?     See  you  not,  my  short-sighted  jriendT  that  it 
^|is<pur  fajUyas  good  Christians,  that  ke  |g  pflrsprntinfo? 

Eunapius. 
What  do  you  say  ?     God's  cros^ ,  fc  it,  pnggihlp  ? 


// 
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Women. 
[In  the  crowd.]     There  they  come! 

A  Man. 
[On  a  housetop.]     I  can  see  him! 

Other  Voices. 
Who  comes  ?     Who,  who  ? 

The  Man  on  the  Housetop 
The  Emperor  Julian.     He  has  vine-leaves  in  his  hair. 

People  in  the  Street. 

The  Emperor! 

Eunapius. 
The  Emperor! 

Hekebolius. 

Come,  come,  my  godly  brother! 

Eunapius. 
Let  me  go,  sir.     I  am  in  no  wise  godly. 

Hekebolius. 
Not  godly ? 

Eunapius. 

Who  dares  accuse  me  of ?     Do  you  want  to  ruin 

me  ?     Godly  ?     When  was  I  godly  ?     I  once  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Donatists;   that  was  years  and  years  ago. 
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Devil  take  the  Donatists!     [He  knocks  at  the  window.] 
Hi,  Barbara,  Barbara;   open  the  door,  old  she-cat! 

[The  door  is  opened  and  he  slips  in. 

The  Multitude. 
There  he  is!     There  he  comes! 

Hekebolius. 
All    irregular    perquisites !     Accounts    examined! 


(All    irre 
Oh  thunde 


Oh  thunderbolt  of  disaster! 

[He  slips^a.way.  folio  wedby  his  two  slaves. 
[ rl l^Procession [of  Dionysi&  comes., down  the  street. 
de-players  ao  foremost:    drunken  men,  some  of 
\m   dressed    a.<^aunj£^qri^aUp&  dance  to  the 


measure.     In  the  middle    ofthe  procession  comes 

the  jffiPEROR  JULIAS*  *«tfp*>q   "U,   (itf    nw^nhjnh  jo 

covered  with  a  panther-skin;  he  is  dressed  as  the 
godSUfionysuJSt  with  <jCpaMf\,er~skirt  over  hjj?  shoul- 
ders, a  wreath  of/v^me-leav^pround  his  head,  in  Jyis 
hands  <fstqj£Jbreathed  with  green,  and  wtihdfpine- 
corjfi^ fastened  on  its  upper  end.  Half-naked, 
painted  women  and  youths,  dancers  and  jugglers, 
surround  him;  some  carr^^^^-^ggori^and  goblets, 
others  beat  tambourines,  and  move  forward  with 
wild  leaps  and  antics. 


The  Dancers. 
[Singing.] 
Potions  of  fire  drain  from  goblets  o'erflowing! 
Potions  of  fire! 
Lips  deeply  sipping, 
Locks  unguent-dripping, 
—        ^  Goat-haunches  tripping, 

(JVjnjjbXjU^  we  nau<  the**  in  rnptnrnns  quire! 
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The  Women. 
[Singing.] 

Come.  JBticchanaliaa&  while  noontide  is  glowing — 

Come,  do  not  flee  us — 
Plunge  we  in  love-sports  night  blushes  at  knowing! 

There  rides  Lyaeus, 

Pard-borne,  delivering! 

Come,  do  not  flee  us: 
Know,  we  are  passionate;   feel,  we  are  quivering! 

Leaping  all,  playing  all, 

Staggering  and  swaying  all — 

Come,  do  not  flee  us! 

Julian. 

Make  room!  Stand  aside,  Citizens!  Reverently  make 
way;   not  for  us,  but  for  him  to  whom  we  do  honour! 

A  Voice  in  the  Crowd. 
I     The  Emperor  in  the  company  of  mummers  and  harlots! 

Julian. 

The  shame  is  yours,  that  I  must  content  myself  with 
such  as  these.  Do  you  not  blush  to  find  more  piety  and 
zeal  among  these  t.hqfn  among  y^r^u^  ? 

An  Old  Man. 
Christ  enlighten  you,  sire! 

Julian. 

Aha,  you  are  a  Galilean!  And  you  must  put  in  your 
word  ?     Did  not  your  great  Master  sit  at  meat  with  sin- 
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Iners  ?     Did  he  not  frequent  houses  that  were  held  less 
than  reputable?     Answer  me  that. 

Eunapius. 

([Surrounded  by  girls,  in  the  doorway  of  Barbara's 
house.]     Yes,  answer,  answer  if  you  can,  you  fool! 

Julian. 
What, — are  not  you  that  barber  whom ? 


Eunapius. 

A  new-made  freeman,  gracious  Emperor!     Make  way, 
Bacchanalians;  room  for  a  brother! 

[He  and  the  girls  dance  into  the  ranks  of  the  Baccha- 
nalians. 

Julian. 

I  like  this  well.  Take  example  by  this  Greek,  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  your  fathers'  spirit  left  in  vou.  And  this 
is  sorely  needed,  you  citizens;  foi^^^ivinll^iias  been 
so  much  tgTsunderstoooN — ay,  eve<"rendered  ridiculous — 
as  this  ecstatic  (Tfionysiffi  w*hom  the  Romans  also  call 
acchus^  Think  you  he  is  the  god  of  sots  ?     Oh  ignorant 


creatures^IjDity  you,  if  that  js  your  thought.  Who  but 
heCmspires  n  poets>aitcl  prophet^  with  their  miraculous 
giftsJL  J  know  that  ^ome  attribute  this  in  notion)  to 
(gj^Sky&nd  certainly  not  without  a  show  of. reason;  but 
in  that  case  the  whole  matter  must  be  regarded  in  quite 
gffiotner  aspect — as  I  could  prove  by  many  authorities. 


But  this  I  will  not  debate  with  you  in  the  open  streets. 
This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time.  A  v.  mock  awav! 
Make  the  sign   of  the  cross!     I  see  it!     You  would  fain 
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(whistle  with  your  fingers;  you  would  stone  me,  if  you 
dared. — Oh,  how  I  blush  for  this  city,  so  sunk  in  barbar- 
ism that  it  knows  no  better  than  to  cling  to  an  ignorant 
Jew's  deluded  fantasies! — Forward!  Stand  aside, — do  not 
hi  black  the  way X^^^j^t^c^^^^^^^^^^e. <3^e^>x^ )<- 

^L    /  The  Dangers:    .  /)    *     J^, 

Ihere  rides  Xyaeus, 

Know,  we  are  pa^swmate^feel,  we  are  quivering; 

Come,  do  not  flee  us!  ^^-e^tJr  jr  X***Jr-<jr^ 

[During  the  singing  of  the  refrain  the  procession  turns 
into  a  side-street;  the  crowd  looks  on  in  dumb  aston- 
ishment. 


SCENE    IV 

<y    The  Emperor's  (fflmpz)  in  the  palace.     Entrance  door  on 
the  left;  a  lesser  doorway,  with  a&urtapi  before  iL  on 
the  right. 
The  Chamberlain  Eutherius  enters  from  the  left,  followed 
by  two  servants,  bearing  carpets. 

Eutherius. 

[Calling  out  to  the  right.]     Agilo,  Agilo,  warm  rose- 
water!     A  bath  for  the  Emperor. 

[He  goes  out  to  the  right,  with  both  servants. 

The  Emperor_J3Jt.t  a x  enters  hastily  from  the  left.  He 
still  wears  the  panther-skin  and  the  vine-leaves;  in 
his  hand  is  the  areen-wreathed  staff.  He  paces  the 
room  once  or  twice,  then  flings  the  staff  into  q,  corner. 
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Julian. 

Was  there  beauty  in  this ? 

Where  were  the  white-bearded  elders  ?  Where  the  pure 
maidens,  with  the  fillets  on  their  brows,  modest,  and  of 
seemly  bearing,  even  in  the  rapture  of  the  dance? 

Oii^  upon  you,  harlots? 

[He  tears  off  the  panther-skin,  and  casts  it  aside. 

Whither  has  beauty  fled  ?  When  the  Emperor  bids  her 
come  forth  again,  will  slip  nnt  nhpy  ? 

Out  upon  this  stinking  ribaldry! 

What  faces!  All  the  vices  crying  aloud  in  their  dis- 
torted features.     Ulcers  on  soul  and  body 

Faugh,  faugh!     A  bath,  Agilp!     The  stench  chokes 
t  me. 


The  Bath-Servant  Agilo. 

[In  the  doorway  to  the  right.]     The  bath  is  prepared, 
gracious  sire! 

Julian. 

The  bath  ?     Nay,  let  that  be.     What  is  the  filth  of  the 
body  compared  with  all  the  rest?     Go ! 

[Agilo  goes  out  again.     The  Emperor  stands  some 
time  in  thought. 
The  seer  of  Nazareth  sat  at  meat  among  publicans  and 
sinners. — 

Where  lies  the  gulf  between  that  and  this  ? 

[Hekebolius  enters  from  the  left,  and  stops  apprehen- 
sively at  the  door. 


Julian. 
What  would  you,  man  ? 


\ 
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Hekebolius. 
[Kneeling.]     Sire! 

Julian. 

Ah,  what  do  I  see?     Hekebolius; — is  it  indeed  you? 

Hekebolius. 
The  same,  and  yet  another. 

Julian. 
My  old  teacher.     What  would  you  have?     Stand  up! 

Hekebolius. 

No,  no,  let  me  lie.  And  take  it  not  ill  that  I  presume 
on  my  former  right  of  entrance  to  your  presence. 

Julian. 
[Coldly.]     I  asked  you  what  you  would  have  ? 

Hekebolius. 

"My  old  teacher,"  you  said.  Oh  that  I  could  cast 
the  veil  of  oblivion  over  those  times! 

Julian. 
[As  before.]     I  understand.     You  mean  that 

Hekebolius. 

Oh  that  I  could  sink  into  the  earth,  and  hide  the  shame 
I  feel!  See,  see, — here  I  lie  at  your  feet,  a  man  whose 
hair  is  growing  grey — a  man  who  has  pored  and  pondered 
all  his  days,  and  has  to  confess  at  last  that  he  has  gone 
astray,  and  led  his  beloved  pupil  into  error! 
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Julian. 
What  would  you  have  me  understand  by  that? 

Hekebolius. 

I  You  called  me  your  old  teacher.  See,  here  I  He  in  the 
dust  before  you,  looking  up  to  you  with  wonder,  and  call- 
ling  you  my  new  teacher. 

Julian. 
Rise  Hekebolius! 

Hekebolius. 

[Rising.]  You  shall  hear  everything,  sire,  and  judge 
me  according  to  your  righteousness. — When  you  were 
gone,  life  at  your  august  predecessor's  court  became 
almost  intolerable  to  me.  I  know  not  whether  you  have 
heard  that  I  was  promoted  to  be  the  Empress's  reader 
and  almoner.  But  aK,  could  posts  of  honour  console  mf> 
for  the  loss  of  my  Julian!  I  could  scarce  endure  to  see 
how  men  who  man**  grpat  show  of  outward  virin&^ac- 
cepted^ifts  and  bribesjrf  evervjkind.  I  grew  to  hate  this 
daily  intercourse  with  greedy  sycophants,  whose  advocacy 
was  at  the  beck  of  any  one  who  could  pay  down  sounding 
gold  for  sounding  words.  Oh  my  Emperor,  you  do  not 
know  what  went  on  here ! 

Julian. 
I  know,  I  know. 

Hekebolius. 

A  frugal  life  in  retirement  allured  me.     As  often  as  I 

might,  I  withdrew  to  Crete,  to  my  modest  Tusculum — ■ 
my  little  country  house, — where  virtue  did  not  seem  to 
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have  utterly  forsaken  the  world.  There  I  have  been 
living  this  summer  as  well;  meditating  upon  human  life 
and  heavenly  truths. 

Julian. 
Happy  Hekebolius! 

Hekebolius. 

Then  the  rumour  of  all  your  marvellous  exploits  reached 
Crete 

Julian. 
Ah! 

Hekebolius. 

I  asked  myself:  Is  he  more  than  mortal,  this  peerless 
youth?  Under  whose  protection  does  he  stand?  Is  it 
thus  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  wont  to  manifest 
his  power ? 

Julian. 

[In  rapt  attention.]     Well;   well! 

Hekebolius. 

I  set  myself  to  search  once  more  the  writings  of  the 

ancients.     Light  after  light  dawned  upon  me ;    oh, 

to  have  to  confess  this! 

Julian. 

Speak  out — I  beseech  you! 

Hekebolius. 

[Falling  on  his  knees.]  Punish  me  according  to  your 
rigMeonsnej^j^sjre;    but  renounce  your  youthful  errors 


•I 
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on  things_djyine !  Yes,  most  gracious  Emperor,  yon  are 
entangled  in  error r  and  T— -oh,  T  marvel  that  the  shame 
does  not  kill  me — I,  I  have  helped  to  lead  you  astray 

Julian. 

\With  outstretched  arms]     Come  to  mv  closest  embrace ! 

f  " 

Hekebolius. 

Oh,  I  entreat  you,  show  gratitude  to  the  immortal  gods, 
|whose_jarl_ing  you_aje !     And  if  you  cannot,  then  punish 

me  began se  T  Ho  }t.  in  ynnr  stead 

Julian. 

Come,  come  to  my  open  arms,  I  tell  you! 

[He  lifts  him  up,  presses  him  in  his  armSj  and  kisses 
him. 
My  Hekebolius!     What  a  great  and  unlooked-for  joy ! 

Hekebolius. 
Sire,  how  am  I  to  understand  this  ? 

Julian. 

Oh,  then  you  do  not  know ?     Whea  came  you  to 

the  city? 

Hekebolius. 

I  landed  an  hour  ago. 

Julian. 
And  hurried  hither  at  once? 


/ 
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Hekebolius. 
On  the  wings  of  anxiety  and  remorse,  sire! 

Julian. 
And  you  have  spoken  to  no  one? 

Hekebolius. 
No.  no,  I  have  spoken  to  no  one;   but 


[ACT  I 


*r- 


Julian. 


Oh,  then  you  cannot  have  heard 


[He  embraces  him  again. 
My  Hekebolius,  listen  and  know!  I  too,  like  you,  have 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  error.  The  immortal  Sun-King,  to 
whom  we  mortals  owe  so  much,  I  have  restored  to  his 
ancient  state;  Fortuna  has  received  her  offering  from 
my  humble  hands;  and  if,  at  this  moment,  you  find  me 
weary  and  somewhat  unstrung,  it  is  because  I  have  but 
now  been  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  divine 
Dionysus. 

Hekebolius. 

I  hear,  and  am  amazed! 

Julian. 

See, — the  garland  is  still  in  my  hair.  Amid  the  jovous 
acclaim  of  the  multitude — yes,  I  may  call  it  a  multi- 
tude  

Hekebolius. 

And  I  did  not  even  dream  of  such  great  things! 
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Julian. 

Now  we  will  gather  around  us  all  friends  of  truth,  and 
lovers  of  wisdom,  all  seemly  and  reverent  worshippers  of 
the  gods; — there  are  already  some — not  very  many 

The  physician  Caesarius,  accompanied  by  several  officials 
and  notables  of  the  former  court,  enters  from  the  left. 

Julian. 

Ah,  here  we  have  the  good  Caesarius, — numerously 
accompanied,  and  with  a  face  that  betokens  urgent  busi- 
ness. 

Caesarius. 

I  Most  gracious  Emperor,  will  you  permit  your  servant 
to  ask  a  question,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  these  much 
disquieted  men? 

Julian. 

Ask,  my  dearest  Caesarius!  Are  you  not  mv  beloved 
[Gregory's  brother?     Ask,  ask! 

Caesarius. 

Tell    me,    then,    sire [He   observes   Hekebolius.] 

What  do  I  see!     Hekebolius  here? 

Julian. 
Newly  returned 

Caesarius. 

[Trying  to  draw  back.]     Then  I  beg  leave  to  defer 

Julian. 
No,  no,  my  Caesarius;  this  friend  may  hear  everything. 
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Caesarius. 

Friend,  say  you  ?  Oh  my  Emperor,  then  you  have  not 
(ordered  these  imprisonments? 

Julian. 
What  mean  you  ? 

Caesarius. 

Do  you  not  know?  Nevita — the  general-in-chief,  as 
he  now  calls  himself — is  instituting  prosecutions  under 
pretext  of  your  authority,  against  all  the  trusted  servants 
of  your  predecessor. 

Julian. 

(Investigations,  highly  necessary  investigations,  my  Cae- 


sanus: 


Caesarius. 


Oh  sire,  forbid  him  to  go  about  it  so  harshly.  The 
book-keeper  Pentadius  is  being  hunted  down  by  soldiers ; 
and  likewise  a  certain  captain  of  Praetorians,  whose  name 
you  have  forbidden  us  to  mention;  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  sire — that  unhappy  man  who  is  already,  with  his 
whole  household,  in  hiding  for  fear  of  you. 

Julian. 

You  do  not  know  this  man.  In  Gaul,  he  cherished 
the  most  audacious  designs. 

Caesarius. 

That  may  be;  but  now  he  is  harmless.  And  not  he 
alone  is  threatened  with  destruction;  the  treasurer,  Ursu- 
lus,  is  imprisoned 
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Julian. 
All,  Ursulas  ?     So  that  has  been  found  needful. 

Caesarius. 

Needful  ?     Could  that  be   needful,   sire.     Think  of 
lUrsulus,  thalMainless  old  man — that  man  before  whose 
low  bend  in  reverence 


< 


Julian. 

man  utterly  devoir!  nf  jnrjgment,  I  tell  you !  Ursulus 
is*6.  prodigy ln  who,  without  any  demur,  has  gorged  the 
rapacity  of  the  conrf  <jprvfl.nts.  And  besides,  he  is  useless 
in  affairs  of  state.     I  have  found  that  to  my  cost. I 

ponld  never  trils*  him  to  receive  the  emissaries  of  foreign 

princes. 

Caesarius. 

And  vet  we  beg  y<~>" ,  «ire — all  who  are  here  present — 
to  he  magnanimous,,  both  to  TTrsnlns  and  to  the  others. 

Julian. 
Who  are  the  others  ? 

Caesarius. 

Too  many,  I  fear.  I  will  only  name  the  under-treasurer, 
Evagrius,  the  late  chamberlain,  Saturninus,  the  supreme 
judge,  Cyrenus,  and 

Julian. 
Why  do  you  stop  ? 

Caesarius. 

[With  hesitation.]  Sire — the  late  Empress's  reader, 
Hekebolius,  is  also  anions  the  accused. 
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Julian. 
What! 

Hekebolius. 
I?     Impossible! 

Caesarius. 

Accused   of   having   accepted   bribes   from   unworthy 
office-seekers 

Julian. 

Hekebolius  accused  of  that ?     A  man  like  Heke- 
bolius  ? 

Hekebolius. 

WhaLshameful  slander !    ^Qh_ChrJ^— I  mean  to  sav — 
oCheavenly  divinities! 

Caesarius. 
Ah! 

Julian. 
What  mean  you  ? 

Caesarius. 

[Coldly.]     Nothing,  most  gracious  Emperor! 

Julian. 
Caesarius  1 

Caesarius. 

Yes,  my  august  master! 

Julian. 
Not  master;   call  me  your  friend. 


© 
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Caesarius. 
Dare  a  Christian  call  you  so? 

Julian. 

I  pray  you  banish  such  thoughts,  Caesarius!  You 
must  not  believe  that  of  me.  How  can  I  help  all  these 
accused  men  being  Christians  ?  Does  it  not  merely  show 
that  the  Christians  have  contrived  to  seize  all  the  lucra- 
tive posts  ?  And  can  the  Emperor  suffer  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  state  to  be  badly  administered  ? 

[To  the  others. 

You  surely  do  not  think  that  it  is  your  creed  which  has 
jkindled  my  wrath  against  dishonest  officials  ?  I  call  all 
the  gods  to  witness  that  I  will  permit  no  proceedings 
against  you  Christians  that  are  not  consonant  with  law 
and  justice,  nor  willl!  suffer  any  one  to  dp  yon  wrong. 
You,  or  at  any  rate  igany  of"yo^,  a^e^iQiJIIfa  your  way, 
since  fftni  too  adore  that  .Lord/  whgTIs~  all-powerfjuTf  and 
who  rules  overjhe  ^ole  visible  worI& — Oh.  mv  Caega- 
rius^is  it  n6t  nejfrhom  I  also  adore,  though  under/mhi^E> 
names  L> 

Caesarius. 
Suffer  me,  gracious  Emperor 

Julian. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  intention  to  show  clemency  where- 

(ever  it  is  fit  that  I  should  do  so.     As  to  Hekebolius,  his 

secret  enemies  must  not  imagine  that  they  wTill  be  suffered 

to  injure  him  by  tale-bearing  or  any  other  sort  of  paltry 

intrigue. 

Hekebolius. 

My  Emperor!     My  shield  and  my  defence! 
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Julian. 

Nor  is  it  my  will  that  all  the  minor  court  servants 
should  be  unmercifully  deprived  of  their  subsistence. 
I  have  specially  in  mind  that  barber  whom  I  dismissed. 

am  sorry  for  it.  The  man  may  remain.  He  seemed 
to  me  one  who  understood  his  business  thoroughly.  All 
honour  to  such  people!  So  far  I  can  go,  my  Caesarius, 
but  no  further.  I  cannot  interfere  on  behalf  of  Ursulus. 
I  must  act  so  that  the  blind,  and  yet  so  keen-eyed,  God- 
dess of  Justice  may  have  no  reason  to  knit  her  brows  over 
a  mortal  to  whom  she  has  confided  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility. 

Caesarius. 

After  this,  I  have  not  a  word  more  to  say  for  those  un- 
fortunates. I  only  crave  permission  to  leave  the  court 
and  city. 

Julian. 
Would  you  leave  me? 

Caesarius. 
Yes,  most  gracious  Emperor! 

Julian. 
You  are  stiff-necked,  like  your  brother. 

Caesarius. 
The  new  order  of  things  gives  me  much  to  reflect  upon. 

Julian. 

I  had  great  designs  for  you  Caesarius!  It  would  be  a 
great  joy  to  me,  if  you  could  renounce  your  errors.  Can 
you  not? 
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Caesarius. 

God  knows  what  I  might  have  done  a  month  ago; — > 
now  I  cannot. 

Julian. 

A  marriage  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  families 
should  stand  open  to  you.     Will  you  not  bethink  you  ? 


Caesarius. 


No,  most  gracious  lord. 


Julian. 

A  man  like  you  could  quickly  mount  from  step  to  step. 
Caesarius,  is  it  not  possible  that  you  can  give  me  your 
aid  in  furthering  the  new  order  of  things  ? 

Caesarius. 
No,  most  gracious  lord! 

Julian. 

I  do  not  mean  here,  but  in  other  places.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  depart  from  here.  Constantinople  is  very  unpleas- 
inp;  to  me;  you  Galileans  have  spoiled  it  for  me  in  every 
way.  I  shall  go  torffntiocfi  thprp  J  shall  find  hotter  soil 
to  work  upon.  I  thought  you  would  accompany  me.  Will 
you  not,  Caesarius? 

Caesarius. 

Most  gracious  lord,  I  too  am  bound  for  the  east;  but 
I  will  go  alone. 
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Julian. 
And  what  will  you  do  there? 

Caesarius. 

Visit  my  old  father;  help  Gregory  to  strengthen  him 
for  the  coming  struggle. 

Julian. 
Go! 

Caesarius. 
Farewell,  my  Emperor! 

Julian. 

Happy  father,  with  such  unhappy  sons! 

[He  makes  a  gesture  with  his  hand;   Caesarius  and 
those  with  him  bow  low,  and  go  out  to  the  left. 

Hekebolius. 
What  reckless  and  most  unseemly  defiance! 

Julian. 

My  heart  is  wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  and  many 
other  things.  You,  my  Hekebolius,  shall  accompany 
me.  The  ground  burns  beneath  my  feet  in  this  poisoned 
Galilean  city!  I  will  write  to  those  philosophers,  Ky- 
tron  and  Priscus,  who  have  won  so  great  fame  of  late 
years.  Maximus  I  expect  every  day;  he  shall  go  with 
us. — I  tell  you  there  are  joyful  days  of  victory  awaiting 
us,  Hekebolius!  In  Antioch,  my  friend, — there  we  shall 
meet  thejA^mparablej^ibanliiS, — and  there  we  are  nearer 
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^gn^^hy^ns!^.     Oh,  this  irresistible  yearning  tow« 
[  ards  tlijg  Sun^Kiqg^ ! 

Hekebolius. 


Yes,  yes,  yes \ 


Julian. 


.jjA    JEmbracing.  him.]     My  Hekebolius !- 


isdomj 


ACT  SECOND 
SCENE  FIRST 

A  spacious  vestibule  in  the  Emperor  s  Palace,  at  Kftfinf 
An  open  entrance  in  the  background;  on  the  left  is  a 
door,  leading  into  the  inner  rooms. 

On  a  raised  seat  in  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  sits  the. 
Emperor  Julian,  surrounded  by  his  court.  Judges, 
Orators.  Poets,  and  Tgosh&rs,  among  them  Hekebo- 
lius,  sit  on  loiver  seals  around  him.  Leaning  against 
the  wall  nearjthe  entrance  stands  A  Man,  dressed  as 
a  (Christian  Priest£lie  hides  his  face  in  his  Iwnds,  and 
seems  rapt  in  prayer.  A  great  gathering  of  citizens 
fills  the  hall.  Guards  at  the  entrance,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  left. 

Julian. 

[Addressing  the  assemblage. .]  So  great  success  have 
the  gods  vouchsafed  me.  Hardly  a  single  city  have  I 
approached  on  my  journey,  whence  whole  troops  of  Gal- 
ileans have  not  streamed  forth  to  meet  me  on  the  road^  La- 
menting their  errors,  and  placing  themselves  under  the, 
protection  of  the  divine  powers.  Compared  with  this, 
what  signifies  the  senseless  behaviour  of  the  scoffers  ? 
May  not  the  scoffers  be  likened  to  dogs,  who  in  their 
ignorance  yelp  at  the  moon  ?  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
have  learned  with  indignation  that  some  inhabitants  of 
this  city  have  spoken  scornfully  of  the  rule  of  life  which 
I  have  enjoined  on  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  good  goddess, 
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Ought  not  reverence  for  so  exalted  a  divinity  to  protect 
her  servants  from  mockery?  I  say  to  those  foolhardy 
men:  Are  ye  barbarians,  since  ye  know  not  who  Cybele 
is_?_  Must  I  solemnly  remind  you  howv  when  the  power 
of  Rome  was  so  gravely  threatened -by  that  Punic  com- 
mander, whose  grave  I  saw_npt  long  since  in  Tiihyssa., 
the  Cumaean  Sybil  coujj^gJlgoL-th^t  the  statue  of  Cybeie 
should  be  taken  from  the  tern  pie  jn  Pepsin  ns.  and_brought 
to  Rome  ?  As  to  the  posts'  way  of  luj?,  some  have 
wondered  that  they  should  beCiorbiddepXfco  eat^rooB, 
and  everything  that  grows  along Ihe  earth,  while  they  are 
fllpwed^lo  partake  of  (uiJiSgaxd-growing  herbs  and  frurte. 
Oh,  how  dense  is  vour  ignorance — I  pity  you  if  you  can- 
not understand  this !  Can  the  spirit  of  man  find  nourish- 
ment in  that  which  creeps  along  the  ground  ?     Does  not 


the  soul  live  by  all  that  Yearns  jipwar3^  towards^eaven 
and  the  sunj)  I  will  not  enter  more  largely  into  these 
matters  to-daj^Wliat  remains  to  be  said  you  shall 
learn  from  ^Ttreatis^)!  am  composing  during  my  sleepless 
nights,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  be  recited  both  in  the 
lecture-halls  and  on  the  market-places.  [He  rises. 

And  with  this,  my  friends*  if  no^one  has  anvthingiurther 

rsssiwffo  tiiefrq£jtf\  '  /^Ji^nost^racious  Emppror,  le 
)  uub ' 


Julian. 


Vi 


[Sitting  down  again.]     Surely  not,  my  friend, 
are  you  ? 

The  Citizen. 

I  am  Medon,  the  Corn  Merchant.      Oh,  if  my  love  for 
you,  exalted  and  divine  Emperor 
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Julian.  ■■ 

Come  to  your  case,  man! 

Medon. 

I  have  a  neighbour.  Alites.  who  for  many  years  has 
done  me  every  imaginable  injury:  for  he,  too,  is  a  dealer 
in  corn,  and  takes  the  biead  out  of  my  mouth  in^  the 
most  shameful  way j^.  /^£^y  j£^csx~j£ 

Aha,  mJ>good  Medon;   yet  you  look  not^ll-* 

\/       ^  /?*/*/-      /  Medqn.       *"  •/-         * 

>    Nor  is  tflat  the  matter^ncnosj/gracious  Emperor!     Oh, 
by  the  august  gods,  whom  every  day  I  learn  to  love  and 
praise  more  highly — his  affronts  to  me  I  could  overlook; 
ut  what  I  cannot  suffer 


Julian. 
He  surely  does  not  insult  the  gods? 

Medon. 

He  does  what  is  worse, — or  at  least  equally  shameless; 
he — oh,  I  scarce  know  whether  my  indignation*  will  per- 
mit me  to  utter  it, — he  insults  you  yourself,  most  gracious 
Emperor! 

Julian. 
Indeed  ?     In  what  words  ? 

Medon. 
Not  in  words,  but  worse — in  act. 
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Julian. 
Then  in  what  act? 

Medon. 

He  wears  a  purple  robe 

Julian. 
A  purple  robe  ?     Oho,  that  is  bold* 

Medon. 

Oh,  great  wing-footed  Mercury,  when  I  think  how  he 
would  have  paid  for  that  robe  in  your  predecessor's  time! 
And  this  garment  of  vainglory  I  have  daily  before  my 
eyes 

Julian. 

This  garment,  bought  with  money  that  might  have  been 
yours 

Medon. 

Oh  most  gracious  Emperor, — punish  his  audacity:  let 
him  be  expelled  tfre  city:  my  love  for  our  great  and  au- 
gust ruler  will  not  suffer  me  to  remain  a  witness  of  such 
shameless  arrogance. 

Julian. 

Tell  me,  good  Medon,  what  manner  of  clothes  does 
Alites  wear,  besides  the  purple  cloak? 

Medon. 

Truly  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  sire;  ordinary  clothes,  I 
think;    I  have  only  remarked  the  purple  cloak. 
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Julian. 
A  purple  cloak,  then,  and  untanned  sandals— — ? 

Medon. 
Yes,  sire;   it  looks  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  audacious. 

Julian. 
We  must  remedy  this,  Medon! 

Medon. 
[Joyfully.]     Ah,  most  gracious  Emperor 

Julian. 
Come  early  to-morrow  to  the  palace 


Medon. 

[Still  more  delighted.]     I  will  come  very  early,  most  gra- 
cious Emperor' 

Julian. 

Give  your  name  to  my  Chamberlain 

Medon. 
Yes,  yes,  my  most  gracious  Emperor! 

Julian. 


You  will  receive  from  him_&_p_air  of  (purple  shoes,  em- 


broidered  with  gold 


Medon. 
Ah,  mj_most_generous  lord  and  Emperor! 
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Julian. 

Tliesejshoes  you  will  take  to  Alites,  place  them  on,  his 
feet,  and  say  that  henceforth  he  must  not .fail to  put  them 
on,  whenever  he  would  walk, abroad  by  daylighlin  his  pur- 
ple cloak 

Medon. 
Oh! 


Julian. 
-and,  that  done,  you  ma^tejl 


:am  me, 


is  a  fool  if  he  thinks  himself  ftonourecL  by  a  purple  robj 
having  <ftot  the  power  of  the  purple^ — Go;    and_co_rae_  for 
the  shoes  to-morrow! 

[  The  Com  Mp.rrh.ant  dinhi  away,  amid  the  lavghtcr 
of  tlie  citizens:  tlie  Courtiers,  Orators,  Poets,  and  ilie 
rest  clap  tlieir  Jumds.  with  Irmrl  P^nJnm.nf.j^pM  nf  ap- 
proval. 

Another  Citizen. 

[Stepping  forward  from  the  crotvd.]  Praised  be  the  Em- 
peror's justice!  Oh  how  richly  this  envious  corn-miser 
deserves  his  punishment!  Oh  hear  me,  and  let  your  fa- 
vour  

Julian. 

!Aha;  methinks  I  know  that  face.  Were  not  you  one  of 
those  who  shouted  before  my  chariot  as  I  drove  into  the 
city?   . 

The  Citizen. 

None  shouted  louder  than  I,  incomparable  Emperor! 
I  am  Malchus,  the  tax-gatherer.     Ah,  grant  me  your  aid! 
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I  am  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  an  evil  and  grasping 
man 

Julian. 

And  therefore  you  come  to  me?  Are  there  not 
judges — —  ?  • 

Malchus. 

The  affair  is  somewhat  involved,  noble  Emperor.  It 
concerns  a  field,  which  I  leased  to  this  bad  man,  having 
bought  it  seven  years  since,  when  part  of  the  domain  be- 
longing to  the  Apostles'  Church  was  sold. 

Julian. 
I      So,  so;   church  property,  then? 

Malchus. 

Honestly  purchased;  but  now  this  man  denies  either  to 
pay  me  rent,  or  to  give  up  the  property,  under  pretext  that 
this  field  once  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and,  as 
he  declares,  was  unlawfully  confiscated  many  years  ago. 

Julian. 

Tell  me,  Malchus, — you  seem  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
Galilean  ? 

Malchus. 

Most  gracious  Emperor,  'tis  an  old  tradition  in  our  family 
to  acknowledge  Christ. 

Julian. 
And  this  you  say  openly,  without  fear  ? 
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Malchus. 

My  adversary  is  bolder  than  I,  sire!  He  goes  in  and 
out,  as  before;  he  fled  not  the  city  when  he  heard  of  your 
approach. 

Julian. 

Fled  not  ?  And  why  should  he  flee,  this  man  who  stands 
out  for  the  rights  of  the  gods  ? 

Malchus. 

Most  gracious  Emperor,  you  have  doubtless  heard  of  the 
book-keeper,  Thalassius  ? 

Julian. 

What!  That  Thalassius  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
my  predecessor,  whilst  I  was  being  slandered  and  men- 
aced in  Gaul,  proposed,  here  in  Antioch,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket-place, that  the  citizens  should  petition  the  Emperor  to 
send  them  Julian  Caesar's  head! 


Malchus. 
I     Sire,  it  is  this,  your  deadly  foe,  who  is  wronging  me. 

Julian. 

Truly,  Malchus,  I  have  as  great  ground  of  complaint 
against  this  man  as  you  have. 

Malchus. 
I     Tenfold  greater,  my  gracious  "Prnpernr  ? 
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Julian. 

What  think  you  ?     Shall  we  two  combine  our  quarrels, 
and  prosecute  him  together? 

Malchus. 
I    Oh,  what  exceeding  grace!     Oh  tenfold  happiness! 

Julian. 

Oh  tenfold  foolishness!  Thalassius  goes  in  and  out  as 
before,  you  say  ?  He  has  not  fled  the  city  at  my  approach. 
Thalassius  knows  me  better  than  you.  AaqtY  with  you, 
maa!  When  I  indict  Thalassius  for  my  head,  you  may 
indict  him  for  yourjield. 

Malchus. 

I  [Wringing  his  hands.]     Oh  tenfold  misery! 
[He  goes  out  by  the  back;  t\e  assp.mhhj  again  applauds 
the  Emperor. 

Julian. 

That  is  well,  my  friends;  rejoice  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  not  altogether  unworthy  beginning  to  this 
day,  which  is  specially  dedicate  to  the  feast  of  the  radiant 
Apollo.  For  is  it  not  worthy  of  a  philosopheiCtD  overloo] 
affronts  against  himself  whilst  he  sternly  chastis^wronos1 
done  to^fhe  immortal^^dsTj  I  do  not  recall  whether  that 
crowned  cultivator  of  learning,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  ever 
in  like  case;  but  if  he  was,  we  must  hope  that  he  did  not 
act  quite  unlike  me,  who  hold  it  an  honour  to  follow  humbly 
in  his  footsteps. 

ILet  this  serve  as  a  rlne.  for  ymir  fnti^rp  guidance.  In 
the  palace,  in  the  market-place,  even  in  the  theatre— did  I 
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not  loathejoj^nter  such  a,  plane  _of  folly— It  is  fit  that  you 
should.  gfeet~me  with  acclamation!  and  (joyful  applause»> 
Such  honiagp^Tknow,  was  well  received  both  by  the  Mace- 
donian ffiexander'and  by  J(fllus  Caesaj,  men  who  were  also 
permitted  by  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  to  outshine  other  mor- 
tals in  glory. 

But  when  you  see  me  entering  a  temple,  that  is  another 
affair.  Then  I  desire  you  to  be  silent,  or  direct  your  plau- 
dits to  the  gods,  and  not  to  me,  as  I  advance  with  bent  head 
and  downcast  eyes.  And  above  all,  I  trust  you  will  be 
heedful  of  this  to-day,  when  I  am  to  sacrifice  to  so  tran- 
scendent and  mighty-A^divinity  as  he  whom  we  know  by 
the  name  of  thfC^nj^-TfiJor.  and  who  seems  even  greater-Jn 
our  eyes  when  we  reflect  that  he  is  the  same  whom  certain 
oriental  peoples  callf^thra. 

And  with  this — if  no  one  has  more  to  say 

The  Priest  atjthe  Door. 
[DrawsJdjmdf  up.]     In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God! 


Julian. 
I    Who  speaks? 

The  Priest. 

J  A  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Emperor, 

Julian. 
Approach.     What  would  you  ? 

The  Priest. 
I  would  sppa.l<;  to  your  hpart  and  to  your  conscience. 
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Julian. 

I  [Springing  up.]  What  voice  was  that!  What  do^see! 
In  spite  of  beard  and  habit !     Gregory! 

The  Priest. 
Yes,  my  august  master! 

Julian. 
Gregory!     Gregory  of  Nazianzus! 

Gregory. 
Yes ,  gracious  Emperor! 

Julian. 

[Has  descended  and  grasped  his  hands;  he  now  looks  long 
at  him.]  A  little  older;  browner;  broader.  No; 'twas  only 
at  the  first  glance;   now  yon  are  the  same  as  ever. 

Gregory. 
Oh  that  it  were  so  with  you,  sire! 

Julian. 

(Athens.  That  night  in  the  portico.  No  man  has  lain  so 
near  my  heart  as  you. 

Gregory. 

Your  heart  ?  Ah,  Exqperor,  you  have  torn  out  of  your 
heart  a  better  friend  than  I. 

Julian. 
You  mean  Basil  ? 
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Gregory. 
I  mean  a  greater  than  Basil. 

Julian. 

[Glooming.]     Ah!     So  that  is  what  you  come  to  tell 
I  me  ?     And  in  that  habit 

Gregory. 
I  did  not  choose  this  habit,  sire! 

Julian. 
Not  you?     Whoithen  ? 

Gregory. 
He  who  is  greater  than  the  Emperor. 

Julian. 

I  know  your  Galilean  phrases.  For  the  sake  of  our 
friendship,  spare  me  them. 

Gregory. 

Let  me,  then,  begin  by  telling  you  how  it  is  that  you 
see  me  here,  ordained  a  priest  °f  the  ehnreh  yon  are  perse- 
cuting. 

Julian. 

[With  a  sharp  look.]     Persecuting! 

[He  ascends  the  dais  again  and  sits  down. 
Now  speak  on. 

Gregory. 

You  know  what  were  my  thoughts  of  things  divine* 
during  our  happy  comradeship  in  Athens.     But  then  it 
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Was   far  from   mv  pnrposeto   rprjoypre   Hip  joys   of   life 

NreffieVambifofltPnor  theftmrst  for  riche£I  can  truly  sav. 
has  eveiCtemptejLj&e ;  yet  I  should  scarce  tell  the  truth 
if  I  denied  that  my  eye  and  my  mind  dwelt  wonderingly 
on  all  the  glories  which  the  old  learning  and  art  of  Greece 
revealed  to  me.  The  wranglings  arfiTpetty  scnisnfein  our 
ghurcK^fflicted  me  deeply;  but  I  took  no  part  in  them; 
I  served  my  countrymen  in  temporal  things;  nothing 
more 

Then  came  tidings  from  Constantinople.  It  was  said 
that  Constantius  had  died  of  terror  at  your  proceedings , 
and  had  declared  you  his  heir.  Heralded  by  the  renown 
of  your  victories,  and  received  as  a  Superhuman  bein&) 
you,  the  hero  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantine  without  striking  a  blow.  The  earth 
lay  at  your  feet. 

Then  came  further  tidings.  The  ^Srd  of  eaj[j1t  was 
girding  himself  uyCto^wa&againstjEeLord  of  heaven) 

Julian. 
Gregory,  what  do  you  presume ! 

Gregory. 


The  (prd  of  the  body*  was  girding  himself  uiCto,  warj 


against.  fopdTnrH  of  the  s^uli.  I  stand  here  before  you  in 
bodily  fear  and  trembling;  but  I  dare  not  lie.  Will  you 
hear  the  truth,  or  shall  I  be  silent? 


Say  on,  Gregory! 


Julian. 


Gregory. 


I     What  have  not  my  fellow  Christians  already  suffered 
during  these  few  months  ?     How  many  sentences  of  death 
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have  been  passed,  and  executed  in  the  cruellest  fashion  ? 
Gaudentius,  the  state  secretary;  Artemius,  the  former 
governor  of  Egypt;  the  two  tribunes,  Romanus  and  Vin- 
centius 

Julian. 

I  You  know  not  what  you  speak  of.  I  tell  you,  the  God- 
dess of  Justice  would  have  wept  had  those  traitors  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

Gregory. 

That  may  be,  my  Emperor;  but  I  tell  you  that  one  sen- 

tffiTce  of  d,eaBMias  been  passed  which  the  God  of  Justice 

can  ijever  forgive  vSuVTUrsulu^P   The  man  who  stood 

your  friend  in' times  of  need!     Ursulus  who,  at,  the  risk 

^of  his  own  life^supplied  you  wi^V^^ney  irij^mlt     TJr- 

^fyulus,  whose<spIe  crime  was  his  (Christian  faffiband  his 

^-^sinceritv 

Julian. 

Ah,  this  you  have  from  your  brother.  Caesariusl 

Gregory. 
Punish  me,  sire;    but  spare  my  brother. 


Julian. 

I     You  well  know  that  you  risk  nothing,  Gregory!     Be- 
sides, I  wijl  granLyou  that  Nevita.  arted  too  harshly. 

Gregory. 

Ay,  that  barbarian,  who  tries  in  vain  to  hide  his  origin 
under  a  Greek  veneer ! 
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Julian. 

Nevita  is  zealous  in  his  duty,  and  I  cannot  myself 
be  everywhere.  For  TTrsiilus  T  have  mourned  sincerely, 
and  I  deeply  deplore  that  neither  time  nor  circumstances 
allowed  me  to  examine  into  his  case  myself.  It  should 
certainly  hav^fspared  TiimT  Gregory!  I  have  thought, 
too,  of  re£tofJng  to  his  heirs  any  property  Tip  Viae  \^f\  h*>- 
hincL 

Gregory. 

Great  Emperor,  you  owe  me  no  reckoning  for  your 
acts.  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  that  all  these  tidings  fell 
like  thunderbolts  in  Caesarea  and  Nazianzus,  and  the 
other  Cappadocian  cities.  How  shall  I  describe  their  ef- 
fect! Our  internal  wranglings  were  silenced  by  the  com- 
mon danger.  Many  rotten  branches  of  the  Church  fell 
away;  but  in  many  indifferent  hearts  the  light  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  with  a  fervour  before  undreamt-of.  Mean- 
while oppression  overtook  ^-o^'g  p^npl^  The  heathen 
— I  mean,  my  Emperor,  those  whom  I  call  heathen 
— began  to  threaten  to  jpp"-p   to  ppr^pontp  n« 

Julian. 
I     Retaliation, — retaliation,  Gregory! 

Gregory. 

Far  be  it  from  ™p  to  justify  all  that  my  fellow  Chris* 
tians  may  have  done  in  their  excessive  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  But  you,  who  are  so  enlightened,  and 
have  power,  over  all  alike,  cannot  permit  the  living  to 
suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  dead.  Yet  so  it  has  been  in 
Cappadocia.  The  enemies  of  the  Christians 7  fe_W_in 
numberT  but  thirsting  after  gain,  and  burning  witk-eager- 
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¥>. 


(ness  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  new  officials,  have 
awakened  fear  and  perturbation  among  the  people  both 
in  town  and  country. 

I  am  not  thinking  chiefly  of  the  insults  we  have  had 
to  suffer,  nor  of  the  infringements  of  our  just  rights  of 
property,  to  which  we  have  been  constantly  exposed  of 
late.  What  most^rieve^me  and  all  mv  earnest  breth- 
ren, is  tdi?  perjLto  souT&  Many  are  not  firm-rooted  in 
the  faith,  and  cannot  quite  shake  off  the  care  for  earthly 
goods.  TheffifxsTi  treatmerfr  which  has  now  to  be  en- 
dured by  all  wfib  bear  the  name  of^hristia5%as  alread^ 


Qurea  dv  an  wno  Dear  tne  name  orvi^nnstiajvnas  aireaay 
led  to  more  than  one(gpo^tas^    Sire,  this  Is^ul-robbera? 


from  God's  kingdom ./^*Z^C 


&***?£#' 


thy  wise  yTegor^-^ffo'w  T&rTyojptallTscT?  fTw5n- 
der  at  you  ?  Should  you  not  rather,  as  a  good  Galilean, 
rejoice  that  your  community  b  ricLpf  such  men  ?  ^^  JA_ 


\^^^£r^ 


Gracious  Emperor,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  have 
myself  been  indifferent  in  the  faith,  and  I  look  upon  all 
such  as  sick  men,  who  are  not  past  cure,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  So,  too,  thought 
our  little  congregation  at  Nazianzus.  Brethren  and  sis- 
ters, in  deep  distress,  assembled  to  take  counsel  against 
the  perils  of  the  time.  They  were  joined  by  delegates  from 
Caesarea  and  other  cities.  My  father  is  infirm,  and — 
as  he  owns  with  sorrow — does  not  possess  the  stead- 
fast, immovable  will  which,  in  these  troublous  times,  is 
needful  for  him  who  sits  in  the^nghop's  cha&.  The  as- 
sembly determined  that  a  younger  man  should  be  chosen 
as  his  helper,  to  hold  the  Lord's  flock  together. 

The  choice  fell  oif"me.  s 
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Julian. 
Ah! 


\ 


(Gregory. 

II  was  then  away  on  a  journey.  But  in  my  absence,  and 
without  consulting  me^jnx  father  ordained  me  a  priest 
and  sent  me  th^yvriftstly  |iab&. 

These  tidings  reached  me  in  Tiberina,  at  my  country 
house,  where  I  was  passing  somedayswith  my  brother 
and  wifo  the  friend  of  my  youthCBash^of  Caesarea. 

(Sire — had  my  sentence  of  death  been  read  to  me,  it 
could  not  have  appalled  me  more  than  this. 

(I  a  priest!  I  wished  it.  and  I  wished  it  not.  I_feLLit 
must  be — and  yet  mv  courage  failed.  I  wrestled  with 
God  the  Lord,  as  the  patriarch  wrestled  with  him  in  the 
days  of  the  old  covenant.     What  passed  in  my  soul  during 

I  the  night  which  followed,  I  cannot  tell.  But  this  I  know 
thai~-efe.-Jrhe  cock  crow  T  ^^pjbface  to  face  with  the 
fej4___t_J£i___Qjie. — TKgn  I  was^fiis. 

Julian. 
Folly,  folly;   I  know  those  dreams. 

Gregory. 

On  my  homeward  journey  I  passed  through  (^aesarea. 
Oh,  what  misery  met  me  there!  I  found  the  town  full 
of  fugitive  country  people,  who  had  forsaken  house  and 
home  because  the  drought  had  burnt  up  their  crops,  and 
laid  all  the  vineyards  and  .olive-gardens,  desolate.  ^To 
escape  starvation  they  had  ^^d_fo  th^  starving  There 
they  lay — men,  women,  and  children — in  heaps  along 
the  walls  of  the  houses;  fever  shook  them-  famine  on^wprl 
their  entrails.     What  had  Caesarea  to  offer  them — that 
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lnrnoYprrshpHj  unhappy  town,  as  yet  but  half  rebuilt  after 
the  great  earthquake  °f  ^w°  years  ago.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this,  amid  scorching  heat  and  frequent  earth- 
quake-shocks, we  had  to  see  ungodly  festivals  going  on 
day  and  night.  The  ruined  altars  were  hastily  rebuilt* 
the  blood  of  sacrifices  ran  in  streams ;  mummers  and  har-* 
lots  paraded  the  streets  with  dance  and  song. 

Sire — can  you  wonder  that  my  much-tried  brethren 

thought  they  saw  in  the  visitation  that  had  come  upon 

Jp  them  adjudgment  of  heaven^  because  flieyharl   sn  loxm 

tolerated  h^a^enism^and  itsC scandalous  symbols  in  their 


midst? 

Julian. 
What  symbols  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregory. 


t 


The  cry  of  the  terror-stricken  and  feyered  multitude 
rose  ever  higher:  they  demanded  that  the  rulers  of  the 
city  should  give  a  palpable  witness  for  Christ  Ky  rnvW- 
ing  the  ^eVtrucligli  of  what  still  remains  of  the  former 
glory  of  ^athendetn  in  Caesarea. 

Julian. 
You  ran  not  menn  tn  sny  tint ? 

Gregory. 

The  magistrates  ofjiie  ™ty  naU^A  ?  renting  nrVinm  I 
tcM  was  present.  You  know,  most  gracious  Emperor, 
that  all  temples  are  the  property  of  the  city ;  so  that  the 
citizens  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  own 
free  will. 
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Julian. 
Well,  well;  what  if  it  were  so? 

Gregory. 

f    In  that  terrible  earthquake  that  ravaged  Caesarea  two 
wears  ago,  all  the  temples  but  one  were  destroyed. 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes;   the  temple  of  Fortuna. 

Gregory. 

At  the  meeting  whereof  I  speak,  the  congregation  de- 
termined to  complete  God's  work  of  judgment,  in  testi- 
mony that  they  would  trust  wholly  and  solely  to  him,  and 
no  longer  tolerate  the  abomination  in  their  midst. 

Julian. 

[Hoarsely.]  Gregory, — once  my  friend — do  you  hold 
your  life  dear? 

Gregory. 

This  resolution  I  did  not  myself  approve,  but  almost 
all  voices  were  in  favour  of  it.  But  as  we  feared  that  the 
matter  might  be  represented  to  you  falsely,  and  might, 
perhaps,  incense  you  against  the  city,  it  was  determined 
to  send  a  man  hither  to  announce  to  you  what  we  have 
resolved,  and  what  will  presently  happen. 

Great  ruler, — no  one  else  was  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  task.  It  fell  perforce  to  me.  Therefore  it  js, 
sire,  that  1  ^n&Mr*  Kefore  vqujn  all  humility,  to  an- 
nounce that  {^Christians  in  Caesarea  have  resolved  that 
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fetempi^yhp^  \]\e.  hpathpn  jn  hvjror^  days  worshipped 
[alse  deity,  under  the  name  ot^F™^*^,  cV>qll  h^jnlled 
down  and  levelled  with  the  ground) 


Julian. 

[Springing  up.]  And  I  must  listen  to  this  with  my  own 
ears.  One  single  man  dares  to  tell  me  such  unheard-of 
things! 

Courtiers,  Orators,  and  Poets. 

O  pious  Emperor,  do  nr>t  suffer  it!     Punish  this  auda- 

cious  man 

*■  ~ 

Hekebolius. 

He  is  distraught,  gir^'  Letjyjiugo.  See, — the  frenzy 
glitters  in  his  eyes. 

Julian. 

Ay,  it  may  well  be  called  madness.  But  'tis  more 
than  madness.  To  dream  of  pulling  down  thatexpellpnt. 
temple,  dedicated  to  a  no  less <e*xcellent_ divinifc^  .Ts  it 
not  te^fliefavour  of  this  very  goddess  that  I  ascrihgTmy" 
achf^vemenis7  tl^eTTarne^of  which  has  reached  the  remot- 
Were  I  to  suffer  this, 


again  hope  for  ^tctoryor  prosperity  ? — Gregory^  I  rom- 
mand  you  to  return  to  Caesarea  and  give  the  cjtizens-tn 
'understand  that {T  forbid  this  outrage!) 


Gregory. 

e^  sire !     The  matter  has  come  to  sijgh  a  pass 

hat  we  have  to  choose  between  <ffe  fear  of  niah  and 
"Tence  to  G6cfr>  We  cannot 


y*&et 
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Julian. 

I     Then  you  shall  feel  how  far  the  Emperor's  arm  can 
stretch! 

Gregory. 

(The  Emperor's  arm  is  mighty  in  earthly  things;  and  I, 
like  others,  tremble  under  it. 

Julian. 

{3how  it,  then,  in  deeds!  Ah,  you  Galileans,  you 
kon  upon  my  long-suffering.  Do  not  trust  to  it;  for 
ly • 

i      j  A  noise  at  the  entrance.     The  barber,  Eunapius, 
followed  by  several  citizens,  rushes  in. 


Julian. 
What  is  this?     Eunapius,  what  has  befallen  you? 

Eunapius. 
Oh  that  my  eyes  should  see  such  a  sight! 

Julian. 
What  sight  have  you  seen  ? 

Eunapius. 

I  Behold,  most  gracious  Emperor,  I  come  bleeding  and 
bruised,  yet  happy  to  be  the  first  to  call  down  your 
wrath 

Julian. 

I       Speak,  man; — who  has  beaten  you? 
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EUNAPIUS. 

Permit  me,  sire,  to  lay  my  complaint  before  you. 

I  went  forth  from  the  town  this  morning  to  visit  the 
little  temple  of  Venus  whirh  ym^  have  lately  restored. 
When  I  came  thither,  the  music  of  flutes  and  singing 
greeted  my  ears.  Women  were  dancing  gracefully  in  the 
outer  court,  and  within  I  found  the  whole  space  filled 
with  a  rapturous  crowd,  while  at  the  altar  priests  were 
offering  up  the  sacrifices  you  have  ordained> 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes;   and  then ? 


Eunapius. 

Scarcely  had  I  had  time  to  turn  my  thoughts  in  devo- 
tion toward  that  enchanting  goddess,  whom  I  especially 
revere  and  worship, — when  a  great  crowd  of  young  men 
forced  their  way  into  tb«*  tfmp^ 


f 


Not  Galileans  ? 


Julian. 


Eunapius. 


Yes,  sire, — Galileans. 


Ah! 


Julian. 


Eunapius. 

What  a  scene  followed!     Wiping  ijndpr  t1.g   qccqiI. 
ants'  insults  and  blows,  the  dancing-pHc  f\v<\  from  the 
outer  court  to  us  within.     Xkefijalileans  fell  upon  usJ 
all,  ^laboured  us>nd  affronted  us  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 
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Julian. 
[Descending  from  his  throne.]     Wait,  wait. 

Eunapius. 

Alas,  would  that  their  violence  had  fallen  on  us  alone! 
But  the  madmen  went  further.  Yes,  gracious  Emperor 
— in  one  word,  thecal tarjis  overthrown^ (fKe  statuj^of  the 
gflcTHessdashed  to  piecesy*the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices  cast 
out  to  the  dogs 

Julian. 

[Pacing  up  and  down.]     Wait,  wait,  wait! 

Gregory. 
Sire,  this  one  man's  word  is  not  enough 

Julian. 
I     Be  silent! 

[To  Eunapius.]  Did  you  know  any  of  the  sacrilegious 
crew  ? 

Eunapius. 

Not  I,  sire;  but  these  citizens  knew  many  of  them. 

Julian. 

Take  a  guard  with  you.  Seize  as  many  of  the  wretches 
as  you  can.  Cast  them  into  prison.  The  prisoners  shall 
give  up  the  names  of  the  rest;  and  when  I  have  them  all 
in  my  power 


Gregory. 


What  then,  sire  ? 


r 
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Julian. 

Ask  the  exe^ujj^rier.     Both  you  and  the  citizens  of 
rQ^gor^o  g^^ll,  hf; Juiif^1'  what  you  have  to  expect  if,  in 
vour  (Caiiiea,n  obstinacfr.  you  should  abide  by  your  re- 
{solve.  


[The  Emperor  goes  gut  iKTgreat  wrath— -in  the  left; 
Eunapius  and  his  witnesses  retire  with  the  watch; 
the  others  disperse. 


SCENE  SECOND 


A  market-place  in^fhtiocw.  In  front,  on  the  right,  a 
street  d/ihmfr.fas  into  the  market;  to  the  left,  at  the 
back,  there  is  a  view  into  a  narrow  and  crooked  streets 

A  great  concourse  of  people  fills  the  market.  Hucksters 
cry  their  wares.  In  several  places  the  townspeople 
have  gathered  into  clusters,  talking  eagerly. 

A  Citizen. 
Good  God  of  heaven,  when  did  this  misfortune  happen  ? 

Another  Citizen. 
This  morning,  I  tell  you;   quite  early  this  morning. 

Phocion  the  Dyer. 

[Who  has  entered  from  the  street  on  the  right.]  My  good 
man,  do  you  think  it  is  fitting  to  call  this  a  misfortune  ?  I 
call  it  a  crime,  and  a  most  audacious  crime  to  boot. 

The  Second  Citizen. 

Yes,  yes;  that  is  quite  true;  it  was  a  most  audacious 
thing  to  do. 


<l 
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Phocion. 

Only  think — of  course  it  js  the  outrage  on  the  temple 
of  Venus  you  are  talking  of  ?  Only  think  of  their  choos- 
ing a  time  when  the  Emperor  was  in  the  city- !     And 

this  day,  too,  of  all  others — a  day 

A  Third  Citizen. 

[Drawing  near.]  Tell  me,  good  friend,  what  is  the 
matter ? 

Phocion. 

I  This  day  of  all  others,  I  say,  when  our  august  ruler  is 
himself  to  officiate  at  the  feast  of  Apollo. 

The  Third  Citizen. 

Yes,  I  know  that;  but  why  are  they  taking  these  Chris- 
tians to  prison  ? 

Phocion. 

What  ?  Are  they  taking  them  to  prison  ?  Have  they 
really  caught  them?  [Loud  shrieks  are  heard. 

Hush;  what  is  that?  Yes,  by  the  gods,  I  believe  they 
have  them! 

[An  Old  Woman,  much  agitated,  and  with  dishevelled 
hair,  makes  her  way  through  the  crowd;  she  is 
beset  by  other  women,  who  in  vain  seek  to  restrain 
her. 

The  Old  Woman. 

I  will  not  be  held  back!  He  is  my  only  son,  the  child 
of  my  old  age!  Let  me  go;  let  me  go!  Can  no  one  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  the  Emperor? 
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Phocion. 
What  would  you  with  the  Emperor,  old  mother? 

The  Old  Woman.' 

I  would  have  my  son  again.  Help  me!  My  son! 
Hilarion!  Oh,  they  have  taken  him  from  me!  They 
burst  into  our  house — and  then  they  took  him  away! 

One  of  the  Citizens. 
[To  Phocion.]     Who  is  this  woman? 

Phocion. 

What  ?  Know  you  not  the  widow  Publia, — the  psalm- 
singer  ? 

Ah,  yes,  yes,  yes! 


Citizen. 


Publia. 

Hilarion!  my  child!  What  will  they  do  to  him  ?  Ah, 
Phocion, — are  you  there  ?  God  be  praised  for  sending 
me  a  Christian  brother ! 


Phocion. 

Hush,  hush,  be  quiet;  do  not  scream  so  loud;  the 
Emperor  is  coming. 

Publia. 

Oh,  this  ungodly  Emperor!  The  Lord  of  Wrath  is 
visiting  his  sins  upon  us;  famine  ravages  the  land;  the 
earth  trembles  beneath  our  feet! 

[A  detachment  of  soldiers  enters  by  the  street  on  the 
right. 
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The  Commander  of  the  Detachment. 
Stand  aside;    make  room  here! 

Publia. 

Oh  come,  good  Phocion; — help  me,  for  our  friend- 
ship's and  our  fellowship's  sake 

Phocion. 
Are  you  mad,  woman  ?     I  do  not  know  you. 

Publia. 

What  ?  You  do  not  know  me  ?  Are  you  not  Phocion 
the  dyer  ?     Are  you  not  the  son  of ? 

Phocion. 

I  am  not  the  son  of  anybody.  Get  you  gone,  woman! 
You  are  mad!  I  do  not  know  you;  I  have  never  seen 
you.  [He  hastens  in  among  the  crowd. 

A  Subaltern. 

[With  soldiers,  from  the  right.]     Clear  the  way  here! 
[The   soldiers  force  the  multitude  back  towards  the 
houses.     Old  Publia  faints  in  the  arms  of  the 
women  on  the  left.     All  gaze  expectantly  down  the 
street. 

Phocion. 

[In  a  knot  of  people  behind  the  guard,  to  the  right.] 
Yes,  by  the  Sun-God,  there  he  comes,  the  blessed  Em- 
peror! 


« 
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A  Soldier. 
Do  not  push  so,  behind  there! 

Phocion. 

I     Can  you  see  him  ?     The  man  with  the  white  fillet  round 
his  brow,  that  is  the  Emperor. 

A  Citizen. 
The  man  all  in  white? 

Phocion. 
Yes,  yes,  that  is  he. 

The  Citizen. 
Why  is  he  dressed  in  white? 

Phocion. 

Doubtless  because  of  the  heat;  or, — no,  stop, — I  think 
r  it  is  as  the  sacrificing  priest  that  he 

A  Second  Citizen. 
Will  the  Emperor  himself  offer  the  sacrifice  ? 

Phocion. 
Yes,  the  Emperor  Julian  does  everything  himself. 

A  Third  Citizen. 

(He  does  not  look  so  powerful  as  tb^  Emperor  Con- 
stantius. 
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Phocion. 

I  think  he  does.  He  is  not  so  tall  as  the  late  Emperor; 
but  his  arms  are  longer.  And  then  his  glance — oh  my 
friends !     You  cannot  see  it  just  now;    his  eyes  are 

(modestly  lowered  as  he  walks.  Yes,  modest  he  is,  I 
can  tell  you.  He  has  no  eye  for  women.  I  dare  swear 
that  since  his  wife's  death  he  has  but  seldom ;  ,v_qu 

Isee,  he  writes  the  whole  night.  That  is  why  his  fingers 
are  often  as  black  as  a  dyer's;  just  like  mine;  for  I  am 
a  dyer.  I  can  tell  you  I  know  the  Emperor  better  than 
most  people.  I  was  born  here  in  Antioch;  but  I  have 
lived  fifteen  years  in  Constantinople,  until  very  lately 

A  Citizen. 

I  Is  there  aught,  think  you,  in  the  rumour  that  the  Em- 
peror is  minded  to  settle  here  for  good  ? 

Phocion. 

I  know  the  Emperor's  barber,  and  he  reports  it  so. 
(Let  us  trust  these  shameful  disturbances  may  not  incense 
(him  too  much. 

A  Citizen. 

Alas,  alas,  that  were  a  pity  indeed! 

A  Second  Citizen. 

If  the  Emperor  lived  here,  'twould  bring  something 
in  to  all  of  us. 

Phocion. 

'Twas  on  that  reckoning  that  I  returned  here.  So 
now  we  must  do  our  best,  friends;  when  the  Emperor 
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comes  past,  we  must  shout  lustily  both  for  him  and  for 
Apollo. 

A  Citizen. 

[To  another.]     Who  is  this  Apollo,  that  people  begin 
to  talk  so  much  about? 

The  Other  Citizen. 

Why -JtUjjjp  priest  of  r^inth, — he  who  watered  what 
the  holy  Paul  had  planted, 


J  Ay>_axi 


The  First  Citizen. 
to  be  sure:    I  think  I  remember  now. 

Phocion. 


Xo,  no,  no,  'tis  not  that  Apollo;  'tis  another  one 
entirely; — this  is  the^Sun-KingSHhe  great  lyre-playing 
Apollo. 

The  Other  Citizen. 
Ah,  indeed;    that   Apollo!     Is  he  better? 

Phocion. 

I  should  think  so,  indeed. — Look,  look,  there  he  comes. 
Oh,  our  most  blessed  Emperor! 

I  The  Emperor  Julian,  robed  as  a  high  priest r  enters,  sur- 
rounded by  priests  and  servants  of  the  temple.  Court- 
iers and  learned  men,  among  whom  is  Hejleboj-ius, 
have  joined  the  procession;  likewise  citizens.  Before 
the  Emperor  go  flute-players  and  harpers.  Soldiers 
and  men  of  the  city  guard,  with  long  staves,  clear  the 
ivay  before  the  procession  and  on  either  side. 
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The  Multitude. 

([Clapping  their  hands.]  Praise  to  the  Emperor!  Praise 
to  Julian,  hero  and  benefactor! 

Phocion. 

I  All  hail  to  Julian  and  to  the  Sun-King!  Long  live 
Apollo! 

The  Citizens. 

[In  the  foreground,  on  the  right.]  Emperor,  Emperor, 
Lay  long  among  us! 

[Julian  makes  a  sign  for  the  procession  to  stop. 

Julian. 

Citizens  of  Antioch!  It  were  hard  for  me  to  name 
anything  that  could  more  rejoice  my  heart  than  these 
inspiriting  acclamations.  And  my  heart  stands  sorely 
in  need  of  this  refreshment. 

It  was  with  a  downcast  spirit  that  I  set  forth  on  this 
procession,  which  should  be  one  of  joy  and  exaltation. 
Nay,  more;    I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  I  was  this 

mnrninor  nnthp  yerffp  offing  thai,  equanimity  Yf]\\ch  it 

pehoves  aJover  of  wisdom  \o  preserve  under  all  trials. 

But  can  any  one  chide  me  for  it  ?  I  would  have  you  all 
emember  what  outrages  are  threatened  elsewhprf^  and 
lave  already  been  committed  here. 


t 


PUBLIA. 

My  lord,  my  lord! 

Phocion. 

Oh  pious  and  righteous  Emperor,  punish  these  des- 
perate men! 


p 
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PUBLIA. 

My  lord,  give  me  back  my  Hilarion! 

Phocion. 
All  good  citizens  implore  your  favour  towards  this  city. 

Julian. 

Seek  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  of  mine  you 
need  have  no  doubt.  And  surely  it  is  fitting  that  Anti- 
och  should  lead  the  way.  Does  it  not  seem  as  though 
the  (Sun-God's  eyj^had  dwelt  with  especial  complacency 
on  this  city  ?  Ask  of  travellers T  and  you  shall  hear  to 
what  melancholy  extreme^ianaticisn^  fras  elsewhere  pro- 
ceeded in  laying  ^aste  our  holy  p1n.pes1  What  is  left? 
A  remnant  here  and  there:   and  nothing-  of  the  best. 

But  with  you,  citizens  of  Antioch!  Oh,  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  when  first  I  saw  that  incomparable 
sanctuary,  the  very  house  of  Apollo,  which  seems  scarcely 
to  be  the  work  of  human  hands.  Does  not  the  image  of 
the  Glorious  One  stand  within  it,  in  unviolated  beauty? 
Not  a  corner  of  his  altar  has  broken  or  crumbled  away, 
not  a  crack  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stately  columns. 

Oh,  when  I  think  of  this, — when  I  feel  the  fillet  round 
my  brow — when  I  look  down  h  upon  these  garments, 
^areTToA^than^tEe  purple  rohe  nf  prrifljre^then^T^el, 
with  a  sacred  tremor,  j^iepresence  of  the  god/ 

See.  seeT  the^g^njiffftt  quivers  around  us  in  its  glory! 

Feel,  feel,  the  air  is  teeming  with  the  perfume  of  fresh- 
woven,  gai;la.mfcl  ^3sS  ^S 

^eautiful  earth  D  The  home  of^gjiljjy^ffi^j tne  h°me 
fflj^  home  of  happiness  and  beauty; /-what  thou 
wast  shalt  thou^  again  become!— In  the  embrace  of  the 
King)  <frTirtiraT  MithT^t    />%..r 
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Forward  on  our  victorious  way! 

[The  procession  moves  on  again,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd;  those  in.  front  come  to  a  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  narrow  street,  through  which  another 
procession  enters  the  market-place. 

Julian. 
What  hinders  us  ? 

Hekebolius. 

Gracious  lord,  there  is  something  amiss  in  the  other 
street. 

Song. 

[Far  off. 
Blissful  our  pangs,  be  they  never  so  cruel; 
Blissful  our  rising,  the  death-struggle  o'er. 

Phocion. 
The  Galileans,  sire!     They  have  them! 

Publia. 
Hilarion! 

Phocion. 
They  have  them!     I 'hear  the  fetters 


Julian. 
Pass  them  by ! 

Eunapius. 

[Hastening  through  the  press.]     We  have  succeeded 
marvellously,  sire. 

Julian. 

Who  are  they,  these  ruffians  ? 
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EUNAPIUS. 

Some  of  them  belong  to  this  city;   but  most,  it  seems, 
are  peasants  fleeing  from  Cappadocia. 

Julian. 
I  will  not  see  them.     Forward,  as  I  commanded! 

The  Prisoners'  Song. 

[Nearer. 
Blissful  our  crowning  with  martyrdom's  jewel; 
Blissful  our  meeting  with  saints  gone  before. 

Julian. 

The  madmen.     Not  so  near  to  me!     My  guard,  my 
guard! 

\The  two  processions  have  meanwhile  encountered  each 
other ;  in  the  crush.     XKe  vrocession  of  ApolUfhas 


s 


to  standstill  0vile  the  other,  with  ifi#  prison^ — 
itZm  in  cJjjjJns,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  great  concourse  of  wovle-fyasses^oni 


My  child!     HRlarion! 

Hilarion. 
[Among  the  prisoners.]     Rejoice,  my  mother! 

Julian. 

Poor  deluded  creatures!  When  I  hear  madness  thus 
speaking  in  you,  I  almost  doubt  whether  I  have  the  right 
to  ounish  vou. 
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Another  Voice. 

[Among  the  prisoners.]     Stand  aside;    take  not  from 
us  our  crown  of  thorns. 

Julian. 
j     Night  and  horror, — what  voice  is  that? 

The  Leader  of  the  Guard. 

I'Twas  this  one,  sire,  who  spoke. 
[He  pushes  w  nf  J.h.p.  prison prsfnringrd*  n  young  man, 
who  leads  a  half-grown  lad  by  the  hand. 

Julian. 


[With  a  cry.]  (^gat^pjiV 
[TheJPrisonj 
Agathon?  Aflathon!    Answer  mp:^rp  vnn  not  Agath 

The  Prisoner. 


[The  Prisoner  looks  aM^ml™^  *f  *»!**>( 


v 


You  among 

these  ? 

Julian. 

Sneak  to  me  ? 

I  know^you 

not! 

Agathon. 

Julian. 
You  do  not  know  me  ?     You  know  not  who  T  am  ? 

WVT. •■..-.  *--W' 

Agathon. 

IJcnow  fou  are  the  lord  of  the  earth?:   therefore  vou 
arJ 
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And  the  boy ?     Is  he  your  young  brother? 

[To  the  leader  of  the  guard. 
This  man  must  be  innocent. 

Eunapius. 

J     My  lord,  this  man  is  the  vep<nngleade^.     He  has 
I  confessed  it;    he  "evetr.lglories>in  his  deed! 


Julian. 

So  strangely  can  hunger,  and  sickness,  and  misfor- 
tune disorder  a  man's  mind.  [To  the  prisoners. 

If  yqu^wjll.  hut, say,  jjL^ne^wor4^thatygiJSJe^^jQojie 
of  you  shall  suffer. 

Publia. 
[Shrieks.]     Say  it  not,  Hilarion! 

Agathon. 
Be  strong,  dear  brother! 

Publia. 
Go,  go  to  what  awaits  you,  my  only  one! 

Julian. 
Hear  and  bethink  you,  you  others 


Agathon. 
Tpn  the  vrisonetz.]    (Chooss?  betwee^Chr jsj)  and  the 
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The  Prisoners. 
I     Glory  to  God  in  the  highest! 


Julian. 


&\ 


Terrible  is  the  Galilean's  power  of  delusion.     It  must 

e  broken.     Pass  them  by,  the  abominable  crew!     They 

cloud   our   gladness  j    they<^arken   the   dafcwith   their 

(brooding  death-hungerjP^Flute-players  — menT  women- 


why  are  you  silent?     A  song — a  song  in(^praise  of  !!]£& 
anddtf^^g(rtapqiness< 


[Sings. 


The  Procession  of  Apollo. 

Gladsome  with  roses  our  locks  to  entwine; 
Gladsome  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight  divine! 

The  Procession  of  Prisoners. 

Blissful  to  sleep  'neath  the  blood-reeking  sod: 
Blissful  to  wake  in  the  gardens  of  God. 


The  Procession  of  Apollo. 
Gladsome  'mid  incense-clouds  still  to  draw  breath. 

The  Procession  of  Prisoners. 
I  "Rljggfiil  in  blood -strep  "^  tr>  gtT-Pnglp  to  dfrath 

The  Procession  of  Apollo. 

Ever  for  him  who  his  godhe&djadoreth 
Deep  draughts  of  rapture^Apollp  outpoureth. 
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The  Procession  of  Prisoners. 


(Xz&) 


e  Procession  >pf  Apollo.  ~    y^ 

in  the  lkftt-sea^lhatHayesnis !     /> 


s 


The  Procession  of  Prisoners. 


(fa^^) 


Blissful  to  writhe  in  the  l^oodjieatn  that  saves  us! 
[The  processions  pass  eaih  other  daring  the  singing. 
The  crowd  in  the  market-place  looks  on  in  dull 
silence.  /  ^^^T^JTs  ^*4£jl  ^  jg^ 


SCENE   THIRD 


The  sacred  grove  around  the  temple  f^j^V0^-  The  por- 
tico, supported  by  columns,  and  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  is  seen  among  the  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, on  the  left. 

A  number  of  people  are  rushing  about  in  the  grove  with 
loud  cries  of  terror.  Far  away  is  heard  the  music  of 
the  procession. 

Women. 

Mercy!     The  earth  is  quaking  again! 

A  Man  in  Flight. 
Oh  horror!     Thunder  beneath  our  feet ! 


Another  Man. 

Was  it  indeed  so  ?     Was  it  the  earth  that  shook  ? 
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A  Woman. 

Did  you  not  feel  it?  That  tree  there  swayed  so  that 
the  branches  whistled  through  the  air. 

Many  Voices. 
Hark,  hark,  hark! 

Some. 
'Tis  the  roll  of  chariots  on  the  pavements. 

Others. 
'Tis  the  sound  of  drums.     Hark  to  the  music ,  the 

F.rnp^rnr   fa   r»nm infl _^ _^ 

[ Thp.(^rnr p. fixing. t  q£ ^A^polla-ndvances  from  the  right 
through  the  grove*  and  stations  itself,  amid  music 
of  flutes  and  harps,  in  a  semicircle  in  front  jof  the 
temple. 

Julian. 

[Turning  towards  the  temple,  with  upstr etched  hands, .] 
I  accept  the  omen! 

Never  have  I  felt  myself  in  such  close  communion  with 
the  imj^rtaj_goils^ 

The  Bow-Wielder  is  among  us.  The  earth  thunders 
beneath  his  tread,  as  when  of  old  he  stamped  in  wrath 
upon  the  Trojan  shore. 

I  But  'tis  not  on  us  he  frowns.  'Tis  on  those  unhappy 
wretches  who  hate  him  and  his  sunlit  realm. 

Yes, — as  surely  as  good  or  evil  fortune  affords  the  true 
measure  of  the  gods'  favour  towards  mortals, — so  surely 
is  the  difference  here  made  manifest  between  them  and  us. 

I  Where  are  the  Galileans  now  ?  Some  under  the^ execu- 
tioner's hands,  others  flying  through  the  narrow  streets. 


iF 
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(ashy^pale  with  terror,  their  eyes  starting  tynm  ftiftir  heads 
— a  shriek  between  th^ir  Vmlf-plpnrhpri  tppth — their  hair 
stiffening  with  dread  r  or  torn  out  in  despair. 

And  where  are  we  ?  Here  in  Daphne's  pleasant  grove, 
where  the  dryads'  balmy  breath  cools  our  brows, — here, 
before  the  glorious  temple  of  the  gloriousgod,  lapped  in 
the  jnelodies  of  flute  and  lyre, — here<"lrTHg£r,  (nhappi- 
ness,j|rsaie6^,  the  god  himself  Pfflffc  manifest  among  us. 
\5ffiere  is  the  Qod  pf  the  riali'Wng^)    Wh*>™>  k"  th* 


n?V 


Jew,  tfeef*"carpenter,s  crucified   son  ?  \  T^t  him  nrmniffyt 

lhimself.     Nay,  not  he! 


^*^J)  Vkk 


^ 


'Tis  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  throng  the  sanctuary. 
There,  with  my  own  hands,  I  will  perform  the  services 
which  are  so  far  from  appearing  to  me  mean  and  un- 
becoming, that  I.  on  thte.  contrary,  esteem  them  above  all 
others^/^^y  f  ^J^*-^  ^^^  ^^  *&e-C~><  ^<-^f  ^c 
\rte"aa%ances  dffiie  head  of  the  procession,  through 

thymultitude,  towards  the  temple.  £jC     £<     ^g&^e^w 

i  [Calling  out  in  the  throng.]     >*fay,  tfngodly  jGiie ! 

Julian. 
A  Galilean  among  us  ? 

The  Same  Voice. 
No  further,  blasphemer! 

Julian. 
Who  is  he  that  speaks  ? 

Other  Voices  in  the  Crowd. 

A  Galilean  priest.     AJblijyLold  man,.     Here  he  stands. 
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Others  again. 


[act  II 


Away,  away,  with  the  shameless  wretch! 

[A  blind  Old  Man,  in  priestly  garments,  and  sup- 
[ported  by  tivo  younger  men,  also  dressed  as  priests, 
lis  pushed  forward  till  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Uemple  steps,  facing  the  Emperor. 

Julian. 

(Ah,  what  do  I  see?     Tell  me,  old  man,  are  not  you 
Bishop  Maris,  of  Qhalcedon? 

The  Old  Man. 
Yes,  I  am  that  un worthiest  servant  of  the  Church. 


Julian. 


i 


"  Un  worthiest,"  you  call  yourself;   and  I  think  you  are 
not  far  wrong.     If  I  mistake  npL-jmn^have  been  one  of 

the    foremost    in    stirring    np  <^j;^rnal    f^r&p.    among    t.hft 


<Cajjlean>. 


Bishop  Maris. 


I  have  done  that  which  weighs  me  still  deeper  down 
in  penitence.  When  you  seized  the  empire,  and  rumour 
told  of  your  bent  of  mind,  my  heart  was  beleaguered 
with  unspeakable  dread.  Blind  and  enfeebled  by  age, 
I  could  not  conceive  the  thought  of  setting  myself  up 
against  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  world.  Yes, — God 
have  mercy  on  me — I  forsook  the  flock  I  was  appointed 
to  guard,  shrank  timidly  from  all  the  perils  that  gathered 
frowning  around  the  Lord's  people,  and  sought  shelter 
here,  in  my  Syrian  villa 
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Julian. 

In  truth  a  strange  story!  And  you,  timid  as  you  say 
you  are,  you,  who  formerly  prized  the  Emperor's  favour 
so  highly,  now  step  forth  before  me  and  fling  insults  in  my 
very  face! 

Bishop  Maris. 


Nowfl  fear  you  no  longefc  for  now  has  Christ  fully 
possessedTmiy  heart.  In  the  Church's  hour  of  need,  her 
light  and  glory  burst  upon  me.  ffifthe  blood  y ousted, 
— all  the  violence  and  wronp;  you  d(j*— cry  out  to  heaven, 
and,  re-echoing  mightily,  ring  in  my  deaf  ears,  and  show 
me,  in  my  night  of  blindness,  the  way  I  have  to  go. 

Julian. 
Get  you  home,  old  man! 

Bishop  Maris. 

Not  till  you  have  sworn  to  renounce  your  devilish 
courses.  What  would  you  do  .?Would  "dust  rise  up 
[against  the  spirit  ?  Would  th^Tlord  of  eartlfr  cast  down 
the^LTord  of  heaveiP?  See  you  not  that  the  day  of  wrath 
lis  upon  us  by  reason  of  your  sins  ?  The  fountains  are_ 
parched  like  eves,  thai  have  \yept  thpmgelves  dry.  The 
nlnndgj  which  rmght  tr>  pmir  flip  manna,  of  fruitfnlness 
upon  us,  sweep  over  our  heads,  and  shed  no  moisture. 
This  earth,  which  has  been  cursed  since  the  morning  of 
time,  gnaVps  anrl  trpmhlpg  under  the  Emperor's  blood- 
guiltiness. 

Julian. 

What  favour  do  you  expect  of  your  God  for  such  ex- 
cess  of  zeal,  foolish  old  man  ?     Do  you  hope  that,  as  of 
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$,  your  Galilean  master  will  work  a  miracle,  and  give 
u  back  your  sight  ? 

Bishop  Maris. 


I  have  all  the  sight  I  desire;  and  I  thank  the  Lord 
that  he  quenched  my  bodily  vision,  so  that  I  am  spared 
from  seeing  the  man  who  walks  in  a  darkness  more  terri- 
ble than  mine. 


Let  me  pass! 
Whither  ? 


Julian. 
Bishop  Maris. 


Julian. 
Into  the  Sun-King's  house. 

Bishop  Maris. 

You  shall  not  pass.  I  forbid  you  in  the  name  of  the 
[only  God! 

Julian. 

Frantic  old  man! — Away  with  him! 

Bishop  Maris. 

Ay,  lay  hands  upon  me!  But  he  who  dares  to  do  so, 
his  hand  shall  wither.  The  God  of  Wrath  shall  man- 
ifest himself  in  his  might 

Julian. 

Your  God  is  no  mighty  God.  I  will  show  you  that 
the  Emperor  is  stronger  than  he 
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Bishop  Maris. 

Lost  creature! — Then  must  I  call  down  the  ban  upon 
thee,  thou  recreant  son  of  the  church! 


Hekebolius. 
\Pale.]     My  lord  and  Emperor,  let  not  this  thing  be! 


/  • 


Bishop  Maris. 


[In  a  loud  voice.]     Qcprsed  be  tho1>^Julianus  Apostatg 
Cursed  be  thou,  Emperor  Julian!     God  the  Lord  hath 
spat  thee  forth  out  of  his  mouth !     Cursed  be  thine  eyes 
and  thy  hands!     Cursed  be  thy  head  and  all  thy  doings! 

Woe,  woe,  W_^e  to  the  RpnstRte]_\Voe.  woe,  woe ■ 

"umblina  noise  is  heard.     Tftf  vpofav^  nnJ- 


the  temvle  totter,  and  are  seen  Kb^lla^ 

dfmnderino:  crasfe,  while  the  whole  build- 

wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.     The  tn.^ihidp. 


shrieks  of  terror;  many  Hee.  others  fall  to  the 
Th.P.rP.  \s  hreathljuts  stillness  fnr  a  whilp,. 


le  by  little  the  cloud  of  dust  settles,  and  tfie 
mple  of  Apollo  is  seen  in  ruins  J 


Jy  Bishop  Maris. 

(ffiVhose   two   conductors   have  fled, 
says  softly.]     God  has  spoken. 


stands   alone,   and 


Julian. 


*l 


[Pale,  and  in  a  low  voice. 
temple  was  polluted :   therefore 


<f^pn\lftJhflg   spnVen. 

e  he  crushed  it. 


His 


And  I  tell  you  it  was  t^at 
Jerusaleminruins. 


Bishop  Maris. 

orcfwho  laid  the  temple  of 
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Julian. 


If  it  be  so,  then  the  cKurches  of  the  GalileanMiall  be 
/closed,  and  hisjgrjests  shall  be  driven  with  scourges  to 
I  raise  up  that  temple  anew.  ^f&t*cs-    (b^^J  ^> 


rv.  impotent  man!  Who  has  had  power  to  restore 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  since  the  Prince  of  Golgotha 
called  down  destruction  upon  it  ? 

Julian. 

I  have  the  power!  The  Emperor  has  the  power! 
Your  God  shall  be  made  a  liar.  Stone  by  stone  will  I 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  all  its  glory,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Bishop  Maris. 

Not  one  stone  shall  you  add  to  another;  for  it  is  ac- 
cursed of  the  Lord. 

Julian. 

Wait,  wait;  you  shall  see — if  you  could  see — you 
who  stand  there  forsaken  and  helpless,  groping  in  the 
darkness,  not  knowing  where  you  next  may  place  your 
foot. 

Bishop  Maris. 

Yet  I  see  the  glare  of  the  lightning  that  shall  one  day 
fall  upon  you  and  yours. 

[He  gropes  his  way  out.  Julian  remains  behind, 
surrounded  by  a  handful  of  pale  and  terrified  at- 
tendants. 


ACT  THIRD     , 
SCENE  FIRST 

In  ^niiochjj  An  oven  colonnade,  with  statues  and  a  foun- 
tain in  front  of  it.  To  the  left,  under  the  colonnade, 
a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  Imperial  Palace. 

A  company  of  Courtiers,  Teachers,  Poets,  and  Orators — 
among  them  the  court-physician,  Oribases,  and  the 
poet,  Heraclius — are  assembled,  some  in  the  colon- 
nade, some  around  the  fountain;  rr^t  nf  them,  are 
dressed  in  ragged  cloaks,  with  matted  hair  and  beards. 

Heraclius. 

(I  can  endure  this  life  no  longer.     To  rise  with  the  sun, 
plunge  into  a  cold  bath,  run  or  fence  oneself  weary 

Oribases. 
'Tis  all  very  wholesome. 

Heraclius. 
Is  it  wholesome  to  eat  seaweed  and  raw  fish  ? 

A  Courtier. 

I     Is  it  wholesome  to  have  to  devour  meat  in  great  lumps, 
all  bloody,  as  it  comes  from  the  butcher? 

Heraclius. 

I      'Tis  little  enough  meat  I  have  seen  for  the  past  week. 
Most  of  it  goes  to  the  altars.     Ere  long,  methinks,  we 
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I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  the  ever-venerable  gods  are  the 
only  meat-eaters  in  Antioch. 
f 

Oribases. 
Still  the  same  old  mocker,  Heraclius. 

Heraclius. 

Why,  of  what  are  you  thinking,  friend  ?  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  mock  at  the  Emperor's  wise  decrees.  Blessed 
be  the  Emperor  Julian!  Does  he  not  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  immortals  ?  For,  tell  me,  does  not  a  certain 
frugality  seem  nowadays  to  reign,  even  in  the  heavenly 
housekeeping  ? 

A  Courtier. 


Ha-ha-ha!    there  you  are  not  far  wrong. 

Heraclius. 

(Look  at  Cybele,  formerly  so  bounteous  a  goddess,  whose 
statue  the  Emperor  lately  found  in  an  ash-pit 

Another  Courtier. 
J      It  was  in  a  dunghill 

Heraclius. 

ILike  enough;  fertilising  is  Cybele's  business.  But 
look  at  this  goddess,  I  say; — in  spite  of  her  hundred 
breasts,  she  flows  neither  with  milk  nor  honey. 

[A  circle  of  laughing  hearers  has  gathered  round  him. 
Q  While  he  is  speaking,  the  Emperor  Julian  has 

\  come  forward  on  the  steps  in  the  colonnade,  unno- 

ticed by  those  below.     He  wears  a  tattered  cloak, 
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with  a  girdle  of  rope;  his  hair  and  beard  are  un- 
kempt, his  fingers  stained  with  ink;  in  both  hands, 
under  his  arms,  and  stuck  in  his  belt,  he  holds  bun- 
dles of  parchment  rolls  and  papers.  He  stops  and 
listens  to  Heraclius  with  every  sign  of  exasper- 
ation. 

Heraclius. 

I  [Continuing.]  It  seems  as  though  this  wet-nurse  of  the 
world  had  become  barren.  We  might  almost  think  that 
she  had  passed  the  age  when  women 

A  Courtier. 

[Observing  Julian.]  Fie,  fie,  Heraclius, — shame  on 
you!  [Julian  signs  to  the  courtier  to  be  silent. 

Heraclius. 

[Continuing.]  Well,  enough  of  her.  But  is  Ceres  in 
the  same  case  ?  Does  she  not  display  a  most  melancholy 
— I  had  almost  said  an  imperial — parsimony  ?  Yes,  be- 
lieve me,  if  we  had  a  little  more  intercourse  with  high 
Olympus  nowadays,  we  should  hear  much  to  the  same 
tune.  I  dare  swear  that  nectar  and  ambrosia  are  meas- 
ured out  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Oh  Zeus,  how  gaunt 
must  thou  have  grown !  Oh  roguish  Dionysus,  how  much 
is  there  left  of  the  fulness  of  thy  loins  ?  Oh  wanton, 
quick-flushing  Venus, — oh  Mars,  inauspicious  to  married 
men 

Julian. 

[In  great  wrath.]  Oh  most  shameless  Heraclius!  Oh 
scurvy,  gall-spitting,  venom-mouth 
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Heraclius. 
Ah,  my  gracious  Emperor ! 

Julian. 

Oh  ribald  scoffer  at  all  sacred  things!  And  this  must 
I  endure — to  hear  your  croaking  tongue  the  instant  I 
leave  my  library  to  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air! 

[He  comes  nearer. 
|  Know  you  what  I  hold  under  my  left  arm  ?  No,  you 
do  not  know.  'Tis  a  polemic  against  you,  blasphemous 
and  foolish  Heraclius! 

Heraclius. 
What,  my  Emperor, — against  me? 

Julian. 

Yes,  a  treatise  against  you.  A  treatise  with  which  my 
indignation  has  this  very  night  inspired  me.  Think  you 
I  could  be  other  than  wroth  at  your  most  unseemly  be- 
haviour yesterday?  How  strange  was  the  licence  you 
allowed  yourself  in  the  lecture-hall,  in  my  hearing,  and 
[that  of  many  other  earnest  men  ?  Had  we  not  to  listen 
[for  hours  together  to  the  shameful  fables  about  the  gods 
which  you  must  needs  retail  ?  How  dared  you  repeat 
such  fictions  ?     Were  they  not  lies,  from  first  to  last  ? 

Heraclius. 

\J     Ah,  my  Emperor,  if  you  call  that  lying,  then  both 
1  Ovid  and  Lucian  were  liars. 

Julian. 

What  else  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  express  the  indignation  that 
seized  me  when  I  understood  whither  your  impudent  ad- 


t 
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dress  was  tending.  "  Man,  let  nothing  surprise  you,"  I 
was  tempted  to  say  with  the  comic  poet,  when  I  heard 
you,  like  an  ill-conditioned  cur,  barking  forth,  not  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  but  a  string  of  irrational  nursery-tales, 
and  ill- written  to  boot.  For  your  verses  were  bad,  Herac- 
lius;   that  I  have  proved  in  my  treatise. 

How  I  longed  to  arise  and  leave  the  hall  when  I  saw 
you,  as  in  a  theatre,  making  a  spectacle  both  of  Dionysus 
and  of  the  great  immortal  after  whom  you  are  named! 
If  I  constrained  myself  to  keep  my  seat,  I  can  assure 
you  'twas  more  out  of  respect  to  the  players — if  I  dare 
call  them  so — than  to  the  poet.  But  'twas  most  of  all 
for  my  own  sake.  I  feared  it  might  seem  as  though  I 
were  fleeing  like  a  frightened  dove.  Therefore  I  made  no 
sign,  but  quietly  repeated  to  myself  that  verse  of  Homer: 

"Bear  it,  my  heart,  for  a  time;   heavier  things  hast 
thou  suffered." 

Endure,  as  before,  to  hear  a  mad  dog  yelp  at  the  eternal 
gods. 

Yes,  I  see  we  must  stomach  this  and  more.  We  are 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Show  me  the  happy  man  who  has 
been  suffered  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  uncontaminated 
in  this  iron  age! 

Oribases. 

I  pray  you,  my  noble  master,  be  not  so  deeply  moved. 
Let  it  comfort  you  that  we  all  listened  with  displeasure 
to  this  man's  folly. 

Julian. 

That  is  in  nowise  the  truth!  I  read  in  the  countenances 
bf  most  of  you  something  far  different  from  displeasure 
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j while  this  shameless  mountebank  was  babbling  forth 
his  ribaldries,  and  then  looking  round  the  circle  with  a 
greasy  smile,  just  as  though  he  had  done  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

Heraclius. 

Alas,  my  Emperor,  I  am  most  unhappy 


Julian. 


/Vo 


/ 


If*. 


I 


That  you  may  well  be;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  no  trifling 
matter.  Think  you  the  legends  of  the  gods  have,  not  a. 
seriojLi^^jad-^igJbtY  J^p^f,  /     A T  *li»y  r^  ^^\^A  *„ 

ad  the  human  spiritJSoy  an  easy  and  pleasant  pathJup 


to '  th^jaystic :  abodes  where  reigns  the  highest  god, — and 
thereby  to  make  our  sou^yapable  of  union  with  ^irr^j) 
How  can  it  be^therwtse?  Was  it  not  with  that  view  that 
thejjd--p5ets  invented  such  legends,  and  that  Plato  and 
ers  repeated  them,  and  even  added  to  their  number? 
Apart  from  this  purpose,  I  tell  you,  these  stories  would 
be  fit  only  for  children  or  barbarians, — and  scarcely  for 
them.  But  was  it  children  and  barbarians,  pray,  that 
you  had  before  you  yesterday  ?  Where  do  you  find  the 
audacity  to  address  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  ?  Do  you 
think  yourself  a  sage,  and  entitled  to  a  sage's  freedom 
of  speech,  because  you  wear  a  ragged  cloak,  and  carry  a 
beggar's  staff  in  your  hand  ? 

A  Courtier. 

How  true,  my  Emperor!     No,  no,  it  needs  more  than 
that! 

Julian. 

Ay  ?     Does  it  indeed  ?     And  what  ?     To  let  your  hair 
grow,  perhaps,  and  never  clean  your  nails  ?     Oh  hypo- 
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critical  Cleon!     I  know  you,  one  and  all.     Here,  in  this 

treatise,  I  have  given  you  a  name  which ;   you  shall 

hear 

He  searches  through  the  bundles  of  papers.  At  that  mo- 
ment Libanius  enters  from  the  right,  richly  clad,  and 
with  a  haughty  mien. 

Oribases. 

[In  a  low  tone.]  Ah,  you  come  in  the  nick  of  time, 
most  honoured  Libanius! 

Julian. 

[Continuing  his  search.]     Where  can  it  be 

Libanius. 
[To  Oribases.]     What  mean  you,  friend? 

Oribases. 

The  Emperor  is  much  enraged;  your  coming  will  pac- 
fy  him. 

Julian. 

Ah,  here  I  have  it [With  annoyance. 

What  does  that  man  want  ? 

Oribases. 

Sire,  this  is ■ 

Julian. 

No  matter,  no  matter!  Now  you  shall  hear  whether 
I  know  you  or  not.  There  are  among  the  wretched 
•Galileans  a  number  of  madmen  who  call  themselres  pen- 
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itents.  These  renounce  all  earthly  possessions,  and  yet 
demand  great  gifts  of  the  fools  who  treat  them  as  holy 
men  and  almost  as  objects  of  worship.  Behold,  you  are 
like  these  penitents,  except  that  I  shall  give  you  nothing. 
For  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  those  others.  Yes,  yes,  were 
I  not  firm  on  that  point,  you  would  soon  overrun  the  whole 
court  with  your  shamelessness.  Nay,  do  you  not  already 
do  so  ?  Are  there  not  many  among  you  who  would  come 
again,  even  if  I  drove  them  away  ?  Oh  my  dear  friends, 
what  can  this  lead  to  ?  Are  you  lovers  of  wisdom  ?  Are 
you  followers  of  Diogenes,  whose  garb  and  habits  you  ape  ? 
In  truth,  you  do  not  haunt  the  schools  nearly  so  much  as 
you  besiege  my  treasurer.  What  a  pitiful  and  despicable 
thing  has  not  wisdom  become  because  of  you !  Oh,  hypo- 
crites and  babblers  without  understanding!     Oh  you 

But  what  is  yonder  fat  man  seeking  ? 

Oribases. 
Sire,  it  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 

Julian. 

The  chief  magistrate  must  wait.  The  matters  we 
have  in  hand  must  take  precedence  of  all  meaner  affairs. 
How  now  ?  Why  this  air  of  impatience  ?  Is  your  busi- 
ness so  weighty 

Libanius. 

By  no  means,  sire;   I  can  come  another  day. 

[He  is  going, 

Oribases. 


j?  I     Sire,  do 
>  [This  is  the 


you  not  recognise  this  distinguished   man  ? 
the  rhetorician  Libanius. 
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Julian. 

What  ?  Libanius  ?  Impossible.  Libanius  here — the 
incomparable  Libanius!     I  cannot  believe  it. 

Libanius. 

I  thought  the  Emperor  knew  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch  had  chosen  me  as  their  chief  magistrate. 

Julian. 

Assuredly  I  knew  it.  But  when  I  made  my  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  the  magistrates  came  forth  to  greet 
me  with  an  oration,  I  looked  in  vain  for  Libanius.  Li- 
banius was  not  among  them. 

Libanius. 

The  Emperor  had  uttered  no  wish  to  hf>ar  Lihanins 
speak  on  that  occasion. 

Julian. 

The  orator  Libanius  ought  to  have  known  what  were 
the  Emperor's  wishes  in  that  respect. 

Libanius. 


Libanius  knew  not  wK^L  changes  time  and  absence 

0  [might  have  wrought.     Libanius  therefore  judged  it  more 

becoming:  to  take  his  place  among  the  multitude.     He 

chose,  indeed,  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  position;    but 

the  Emperor  deigned  not  to  let  his  eyes  fall  on  him. 

Julian. 
I  thought  you  received  my  letter  the  day  after 


f 
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LlBANIUS. 

Your  new  friend  Priscus  brought  it  to  me. 

Julian. 

And  none  the  less — perhaps  all  the  more — you  held 
aloof ? 

LlBANIUS. 

Headache  and  weighty  business ■ 

Julian. 

Ah,  Libanius,  in  bygone  days  you  were  not  so  chary  of 
your  presence. 

Libanius. 

I  come  where  I  am  bidden.  Ought  I  to  be  intrusive  ? 
Would  you  have  me  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor's 
much-honoured  Maximus  ? 

Julian. 
Maximus  never  appears  at  court. 

Libanius. 

And  for  good  reason.  Maximus  holds  a  court  of  his 
own.     The  Emperor  has  conceded  him  a  whole  palace. 

Julian. 

Oh  my  Libanius,  have  I  not  conceded  you  my  heart  ? 
How  can  you  envy  Maximus  his  palace? 

Libanius. 

II  envy  no  man.  I  do  not  even  envy  my  colleagues 
Themistius  and  Mamertinus,  although  you  have  con- 
ferred on  them  such  signal  proofs  of  your  favour.     Nor 
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do  I  envy  Hekebolius,  whose  wealth  you  hare  increased 
by  such  princely  presents.  I  even  rejoice  to  be  the 
only  man  to  whom  you  have  given  nothing.  For  I  well 
know  the  reason  of  the  exception.  You  wish  the  pities 
of  your  empire  to  abound  in  everything,  and  most  of  all 
iforatorfe  knowing   that   it   is   that  distinction   which 

marks  us  off  from  the  barbarians. Now  youfeared  that. 

I,  like  certain_others,  might,  if  you  gave  nte^riches^  be- 
comCTukewarm  in  my  art>  The  Emperor  has  therefore 
preferred  to4et  the  teacher  of  his  youth  remain  poon  in 
order  to  hold  him  the  closer  to  his  crafQ Thus  do  I  in- 
terpret  a  course  of  action  which  has  astonished  some 
whom  I  forbear  to  name.  'Tis  for  the  honour  and  well- 
beinff.jQJLthe  state  tfraf.  yon  faave  ffiven  me  flothinfr  I  am 
t6  lack  riches  that  I  may  abound  in  eloquence.^ 

Julian. 

I  And  I,  my  Libanius,  have  also  understood  the  reason 
why  the  teacher  of  my  youth  has  let  me  pass  many  months 
here  in  Antioch  without  presenting  himself.  Libanius 
doubtless  deemed  that  any  services  his  former  pupil 
may  have  rendered  to  the  gods,  to  the  state,  or  to  learn- 
.  ing,  were  not  great  enough  to  deserve  celebration  by  the 
I  man  who  is  called  the  king  of  eloquence.  Libanius  no 
doubt  thought  that  meaner  orators  were  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  such  trivial  things.  Moreover,  Libanius  has 
remained  silent  out  of  care  for  the  balance  of  mv  mind. 
You  feared,  doubtless,  to  see  the  Emperor  intoxicated 
with  arrogance,  reeling  like  one  who  in  his  thirst  has 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  leaf-crowned  wine-how^  ha^  yon 
lavished  on  him  any  of  that  art  which  is  the  marvel  of 
Greece,  and  raised  him,  so  to  speak,  to  the  level  of  the 
gods,  by  pouring  out  before  him  so  precious  a  libation. 
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LlBANIUS. 

Ah,  my  Emperor,  if  I  could  believe  that  my  oratory 
possessed  such  power 

Julian. 

And  why  should  you  not  believe  it,  incomparable 
Jfriend  ?  Oh,  leave  me.  I  am  wroth  with  you,  Libanius. 
But  it  is  the  lover's  anger  against  the  one  he  loves. 


{ 


Libanius. 

,  Is  it  indeed  so?  Oh  my  crowned  brother,  let  me 
then  tell  you  that  not  a  day  has  passed  since  your  com- 
ing hither  on  which  I  have  not  cursed  the  steadfastness 
that  would  not  let  me  make  the  first  advance.  My 
friends  assured  me — not  without  some  show  of  reason — 
that  you  had  undertaken  this  long  journey  chiefly  in  order 
to  see  me  and  hear  me  speak.  But  Julian  himself  gave 
no  sign.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Should  I  flatter  as  Em- 
peror him  whom  I  loved  as  a  man  ? 

Julian. 
[Embracing  and  kissing  him.]     My  Libanius! 

Libanius. 

[Kissing    the    Emperor   in    return.]     My    friend    and 
brother! 

Oribases. 

How  honourable  to  both! 


Courtiers  and  Teachers. 

[Clapping  their  hands.]     How  beautiful! 
lime! 


How  sub- 
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Julian. 

Libanius,  cruel  friend, — how  could  you  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  balk  me  so  long  of  this  happy  moment? 
During  the  weeks  and  months  I  have  waited  for  you,  my 
countenance  has  been  veiled  in  Scythian  darkness. 

Libanius. 

Alas,  you  were  in  better  case  than  I ;  for  you  had  those 
to  whom  you  could  speak  about  your  absent  friend. 

Julian. 

Say  not  so.  I  had  only  the  hapless  lover's  comfort; 
that  of  sorrowfully  repeating  your  name,  and  crying  out: 
"Libanius,  Libanius!" 

Libanius. 

Ah,  whilst  you  spoke  thus  to  empty  air,  I  spoke  to  the 
?our  walls  of  my  chamber.  Most  of  the  day  I  passed  in 
3ed,  picturing  to  myself  who  was  then  with  you — now 
this  one,  now  that.  "  Once  it  was  otherwise,"  I  said  to 
myself, — "then  it  was  I  who  possessed  Julian's  ear." 

Julian. 

And  meanwhile  you  let  me  pine  away  with  longing. 
Look  at  me.     Have  I  not  grown  a  century  older  ? 

Libanius. 

Oh,  have  I  not  suffered  as  great  a  change  ?  You  did 
not  recognise  me. 
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Julian. 

This  meeting  has  been  to  both  of  us  as  a  bath,  from 
which  we  go  forth  healed. 

[They  embrace  and  kiss  again. 

And  now,  beloved  friend,  now  tell  me  what  has  brought 
you  hither  to-day;  for  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  have 
some  special  errand. 

Libanius. 

To  say  nothing  of  my  longing — so.it  is.  Would  that 
another  had  been  sent  in  my  stead!  But  the  post  of 
honour  to  which  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  has  sum- 
moned me  makes  it  my  duty  to  perform  all  missions  alike. 

Julian. 
Speak,  my  Libanius,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you. 

Libanius. 

/     Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
S^  J  city  are  sunk  in  sorrow  because  you  have  withdrawn  your 
'favour  from  them. 

Julian. 

H'm ! 

Libanius. 

And  this  gpfrnw  ha<a  bppn  pniiplqjj .with  anviVty  gnr^rJig. 

quiet  sincetAlexander.  the^nesL  go vejnor ,  assumed  office, 

Julian. 
Aha;   indeed! 

Libanius. 

The  exaltation  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  take  us 
by  surprise.     Alexander  has  hitherto  filled  only  trifling 
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offices,  and  that  in  a  manner  little  calculated  to  earn  him 
either  the  respect  or  the  affection  of  the  citizens. 

Julian. 
I  know  that  well,  Libanius! 

Libanius. 

Alexander  is  violent  in  all_Jiis__plejdings,  and  justice 
is  x>f  little  moment  in  his  eyes 

* 
Julian. 

I  know  it;  I  know  all  you  tell  me.  Alej£ajidexJ£-4 
rough  man,  without  morals  and  without  eloquence.  Alex- 
ander has  in  no  way  deserved  so  great  advancement  But 
you  may  tell  the  citizens  ^f  Arti^^  t^?t  t^y  Ti^vo  de- 
served Alexander.  Ay,  they  have,  if  possibly  deservep1  a 
still  worse  ™lerT  COVeJOJJL^. and  intrgi.rt.fl.blpi  fl„s  they  are 

Libanius. 
It  is,  then,  as  we  feared;  this  is  a  punishment 

Julian. 

Hear  me,  Libanius!  How  did  I  come  hither?  With 
full  confidence  in  the  people  of  this  city.  Antioch.  chosen 
by  thej^nn-^ing  for  his  especial  seat,  was  to  help  me  to 
repair  all  the  wrong  and  ingratitude  whiVh  had  SO  long 
been  shown  to  the  immortals.  But  how  have  you  met 
me  ?  Some  with  defiance,  others  with  lukewarmness. 
What  have  I  not  to  endure  here  ?  Does  not  that  Cappa- 
docian,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  still  wander  about  the 
city,  stirring  up  the  ignorant  Galileans  by  his  audacious 
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(speeches  ?  Has  not  a  poet  arisen  among  them — a  certain 
Apollinaris — who,  with  his  wild  songs,  inflames  their  fa- 
naticism to  the  point  of  madness  ? 

And  what  do  I  not  learn  from  other  places  ?  In  Cae- 
j  sarea,  have  they  not  carried  out  their  threat,  and  wrecked 
the  temple  of  Fortuna!  Oh  shame  and  infamy!  Where 
were  the  goddess's  worshippers  the  while  ?  Did  they  pre- 
vent it  ?  No,  they  did  not  lift  a  finger,  Libanius,  though 
they  should  have  laid  down  life  itself  to  preserve  the 
sanctuary. 

I  But  wait,  wait!  The  Galileans  of  Caesarea  shall  atone 
with  their  blood,  and  the  whole  city  shall  go  up  in  flames 
as  soon  as  I  have  time  at  my  disposal. 

Libanius. 
My  lord  and  friend, — if  you  would  permit  me 


Julian. 

Permit  me,  first.  Say  yourself  whether  I  ought  to  tol- 
erate such  things  ?  Say  whether  my  zeal  can  bear  with 
such  insults  to  the  divinities  who  hover  over  and  shield 
me  ?  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Have  I  not  laboured  through 
many  a  long  night  to  disprove  these  unhappy  delu- 
sions,— writing,  Libanius,  till  my  eyes  were  red,  and  my 
fingers  black  with  ink  ?  And  what  good,  think  you,  has 
it  done?  I  have  reaped  scorn  instead  of  thanks,  not 
only  from  the  fanatics  themselves,  but  even  from  men 
who  pretend  to  share  my  opinions.  And  now,  to  crown 
all  these  mortifications,  I  find  you  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  complaints  of  a  handful  of  citizens  against  Alexan- 
der, who  at  least  does  his  best  to  keep  the  Galileans  in 
check. 
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LlBANIUS. 

Oh,  my  august  friend, — that  is  precisely  our  ground  of 
complaint. 

Julian. 
Do  you  tell  me  this  ? 

LlBANIUS. 

'Tis  not  with  my  own  good  will  that  I  do  the  city's 
errands.  I  urged  upon  the  council  that  they  ought  to 
choose  for  this  task  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the 
town,  thereby  implying  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  chosen. 
Despite  this  hint,  the  choice  fell  on  me,  who  am  certainly 
not 

Julian. 

Well,  well,  well!  But  oh,  Libanius,  that  I  must  hear 
from  your  mouth ! 

LlBANIUS. 

I  beg  my  crowned  brother  to  remember  that  I  speak 

in  the  name  of  the  city!     For  myself,  I  prize  the  immortal 

gnrU  as  highly  a<*  flnV  one.     Where _  would  the_ art  of 

oratory  he  without,  the  legends  which  the  poets  of  bygone 

j  days  jiflve  |eft  tr>  ncj>     May  not  these  legends  be  likened 

to  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  whence  an  accomplished  orator 

can  forge  himself  both  weapons  and  ornaments,  if  only 

he  understands  how  to  work  the  metal  skilfully?     How 

(jju  flat  and  insipid^  would  not  the  maxims  of  wisdom  seem, 

y-^lexpressed  without (Tmages  or  compafisof!^  borrowed  from 

LJ^tS^upernatuTafr? 

But  think,  oh  my  friend — can  you  expect  the  multitude 
to  take  this  view,  especially  in  such  an  age  as  ours  ?  I 
assure  you  that  in  Antioch,  at  any  rate,  'tis  not  to  be 
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hoped  for.  The  citizens — both  Galileans  and  the  more 
enlightened — have  of  late  years  lived  at  peace  without 
greatly  concerning  themselves  as  to  these  matters.  There 
is  scarce  a  household  in  the  city  wherein  people  are  of 
one  mind  upon  things  divine.  But,  until  lately,  domestic 
peace  has  nevertheless  prevailed. 

Nnw  the  Pflsp  is  flitted.  People  have  begun  to  weigh 
creed  against  creeds  Discord  has  broken  out  between  the 
nearest  kinsmen.  For  example,  a  citizen,  whose  name  I 
forbear  to  mention,  has  lately  disinherited  his  son  her^use 
the  young  man  separated  himself  from  the  Galilean  com- 
munity.domgnercg)  an^C^ocial  life  suffer  from  all  *higi 
especially  now,  wEeh  scarcity  reigns  and  famiae_jsiands 
at  the  door. 

Julian. 

Enough,  enough, — more  than  enough,  Libanius!  You 
complain  of  scarcity.  But  tell  me,  has  luxury  ever  been 
more  rampant  than  now?  Is  the  amphitheatre  ever 
empty  when  it  is  reported  that  a  new  lion  has  arrived  from 
Africa?  Last  week,  when  there  was  a  talk  of  turning 
all  idlers  and  vagabonds  out  of  the  city  because  of  the 
dearth,  did  not  the  citizens  loudly  demand  that  the  gladia- 
tors and  dancing-girls  should  be  exempted;  for  they  felt 
they  could  not  exist  without  them! 

Ah,  well  may  the  gods  desert  you  in  wrath  over  your 
folly!  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  of  wisdom  in  this 
city,  but  where  is  wisdom  ?  Why  do  so  few  tread  in  my 
footsteps  ?  Why  stop  at  Socrates  ?  Why  not  go  a  few 
steps  further,  and  follow  Diogenes,  or — if  I  dare  say  so — 
me,  since  we  lead  you  to  happiness  ?  For  is  not  happiness 
the  goal  of  all  philosophy?  And  what  is  happiness  but 
harmony  with  oneself?  Does  the  eagle  want  golden 
feathers?     Or  the  lion  claws  of  silver?     Or  does  the 
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>omegranate-tree  long  to  bear  fruits  of  sparkling  stone  ? 
tell  you  no  man  has  a  right  to  em'ov  until  he  has  steeled 
LJmself  to  forbear.  Ay,  he  ought  not  to  touch  em'oy- 
aent  with  his  finger-tips  until  he  has  learnt  to  trample 
it,  under  foot% 

Ah  truly,  we  are  far  from  that!  But  for  that  end  will 
I  work  with  all  my  might.  For  the  sake  of  these  things 
I  will  -give  up  others  which  are  also  important.  The  Per- 
sian king — alarmed  at  my  approach — has  offered  me 
^^  terms  of  peace.  I  think  of  accepting  them,  that  T  may 
\%)  have  my  hands  free  jgo^enlighten^  and  improve  you,  in- 
tractable generation !  As  to  the  other  matter,  it  must  re- 
main as  it  is.  You^ha^l  keep  Alexander.  Make  the  best 
you  can  of  him.. 

Yet,  my  Libanius,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  have  sent 
you  from  me  in  disfavour 

Libanius. 

Ah,  my  Emperor 

Julian. 

You  mentioned  with  a  certain  bitterness  that  I  had 
jgiven  much  to  Themistius  and  Mamertinus.     But  did  I 
not  also  take  something  from  them  ?     Did  I  not  take 
from  them  my  daily  companionship  ?     'Tis  my  intent  to 
give  you  more  than  I  gave  them. 

Libanius. 
Ah,  what  do  you  tell  me,  my  august  brother  ? 

Julian. 

'Tis  not  my  intent  to  give  you  gold  or  silver.  That 
folly  prevailed  with  me  only  at  first,  until  I  saw  how 
[people  flocked  round  me,  like  thirsty  harvesters  round  a 
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fountain,  elbowing  and  jostling  one  another,  and  each 
stretching  out  a  hollow  hand  to  have  it  filled  first,  and 
filled  to  the  brim.  I  have  grown  wiser  since.  I  think 
it  may  be  said  in  particular  that  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom 
has  not  withdrawn  her  countenance  from  me  in  the  meas- 
ures I  have  taken  for  the  good  of  this  city. 


Libanius. 


Doubtless,  doubtless! 


Julian. 


(Therefore  I  commission  you,  oh  my  Libanius,  to  com- 
pose a  panegyric  on  me. 

Libanius. 
Ah,  what  an  honour ! 

Julian. 

>^You  must  lay  special  stress  on  the  benefits  for  which 
Af    tnle  citizens  of  Antioch  owe  me  gratitude.     I  hope  you 
JVT\fo  will  produce  an  oration  that  shall  do  honour  both  to  the 
orator  and  to  his  subject.     This  task,  my  Libanius,  shall 
be  my  gift  to  you.     I  know  of  nothing  more  fitting  to 
offer  to  a  man  like  you. 

Libanius. 
h,  my  crowned  friend,  what  a  transcendent  favour! 

I  Julian. 

nd  now  to  the  fencing-hall.     Then,  my  friends,  we 
ill  walk  through  the  streets,  to  give  these  insolent  towns- 


«%  AHfolk  a  profitable  example  nf^sobriejg  in  dress  and  sim- 
•I  I  plicity,  in  manners. 
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Oribases. 
Through  the  streets    sire?     In  this  midday  heat 

A  Courtier. 

Pray,  sire,  let  me  be  excused;    I  feel  extremely  un- 
I  well 

Heraclius. 

(I  too,  most  gracious  lord!  All  this  morning  I  have 
been  struggling  against  a  feeling  of  nausea 

Julian. 

Then  take  an  emetic,  and  see  if  you  cannot  throw  up 
your  folly  at  the  same  time. 

Oh  Diogenes, — how  degenerate  are  your  successors! 

They  are  ashamed  to  wear  your  cloak  in  the  open  street. 

[He  goes  out  angrily  through  the  colonnade. 

SCENE  SECOND 

A  mean  street  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  the  row 
of  houses  to  the  left  stands  a  smalj  church. 

A  great  multitude  of  lamenting  Christians  is  assembled. 
The  psalm  writer  Apollinaris  and  the  teacher 
Cyrillus  are  among  them.  Women  with  children 
in  their  arms  utter  loud  cries.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  passes  along  the  street. 

The  Women. 

[Rushing  up  to  him  and  taking  hold  of  his  garments.] 
Ah,  Gregory,  Gregory — speak  to  us!  Comfort  us  in  this 
anguish! 
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Hold  fast  by  Him. 


% 


Only  One  can  give  comfort  here. 
Cling  to  the  Lord  our  Shepherd. 

A  Woman. 

Know  yon  this,  oh  ™n.n  ^L-^dj — tne  Empejor  J13* 
commanded  that  all  our  ^ ^^riptnTefr  shallCbe  burnt£ 

Gregory. 

I  have  heard  it;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  his  folly  is 
so  great. 

Apollinaris. 

It  is  true.  Alexander,  the  new  governor,  has  seni-out 
soldiers  to  search  the  houses  of  the  brethren.  Even 
women  and  children  are  whipped  till  they_Jileed;  if  they 
are  sijspprted  of  hiding  books 

Cyrillus. 

The  Emperor's  decree  applies  not  to  Antioch  only, 
nor  even  to  Syria;   it  applies  to  the  empire  and  the  whole 

^  Every   smallest  Word    thflt   'g   written     ^pnfv^nincr 
«   to   be  wiped    out  of  existence,   and    ont  r.f  the 


memory  of  believers. 

Apollinaris. 

Oh  ye  mothers,  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  chil- 
dren! 

The  day  will  come  when  ye  shall  dispute  with  those 
ye  now  carry  in  your  arms,  as  to  what  was  in  truth  writ- 

Iten  in  the  lost  Word  of  God.  The  day  will  come  when 
your  children's  children  shall  mock  at  you,  and  shall  not 
know  who  or  what  Christ  was. 


#2 
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The  day  will  come  when  no  heart  shall  remember  that 

once  on  a  time  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered  and  died. 

The  last  believer  shall  go  in  darkness  to  his  grave,  and 

from  that  hour  shall   Golgotha  vanish  away  from  the 

earth,  like  the  place  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  lay. 

,  Woe,twoe,  to  the  new  Pilate!     He  is  not  content,  like 

he  first,  to  slay  the  Saviour's  body,    lle^ murders  Jhe 

word  and  the  faiilxP 

The  Women. 


[Tearing  their  hair  and  rending  their  garments.]  Woe, 
woe,  woe! 

Gregory. 

And  I  say  unto  you,  be  of  good  cheer!     God  does  not 

die.       'TJs  not  from    Julian   tnat  tho  Hangar  f»mr^g         The 

danger  was  there  long  ere  he  arose,  in  the  weakness  and 
contentiousness  of  our  hearts. 

Cyrillus. 

Oh,  Gregory,  how  can  you  ask  us  to  remain  steadfast 
amid  these  horrors  ? — Brethren  and  sisters — know  you 
what  has  happened  in  Arethusa  ?  The  unbelievers  have 
maltreated  the  old  bishop  Marcus,  dragged  him  by  the 
hair  through  the  streets,  cast  him  into  the  sewers,  dragged 
him  up  again,  bleeding  and  befouled,  smeared  him  over 
with  honey  and  set  him  in  a  tree,  a  prey  to  wasps  and 
poisonous  flies. 

Gregory. 

And  has  not  God's  power  been  gloriously  manifested 
in  this  very  Marcus  ?  What  was  Marcus  before  ?  A 
man  of  doubtful  faith.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in 
Arethusa,  he  even  fled  from  the  city.     But  behold — no 
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^Vc     sooner  had  he  heard  in  his  hiding-place  that  the  raging 
crew  were  avenging  the  bishop's  flight  on  innocent  breth- 
ren, than  he  returned  of  his  own  free  will.     And  how  did 
he  bear  the  torments  which  so  appalled^even  his  execu- 
tioners, that  in  order  to  withdraw  wlth_^omej>how  of 
liA/44&*€^£<&te&\ty  they  offered  to  release  him  if  he  would  pay  a  very 
^jiAs^t&t-  trifling  fine?     Was  not  his  answer:     No — and  no,  and 
no  ?  The  Lord  God  was  with  him.   He  neither  died 
nor  yielded.     His  countenance  showed  neither  terror  nor 
impatience.     In  the  tree  wherein  he  hung,  he  thanked 
God  for  being  lifted  a  few  steps  nearer  heaven,  while 
the  others,  as  he  said,  crawled  about  on  the  flat  earth. 

Cyrillus. 

A  miracle  must  have  happened  to  the  resolute  old  man. 
If  you  had  heard,  as  I  did,  the  shrieks  from  the  prison, 
that  day  in  the  summer  when  Hilarion  and  the  others 

|  were  tortured !     They  were  like  no  other  shrieks — 

agonised,  rasping,  mixed  with  hissing  sounds  every  time 

I  the  white-hot  iron  buried  itself  in  the  raw  flesh. 


x 
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Apollinaris. 

Oh,  Cyrillus,  have  you  forgotten  how  the  shrieks 
[passed  over  into  song?  Did  not  Hilarion  sing  even  in 
[death?  Did  not  that  heroic  Cappadocian  boy  sing  un- 
til he  gave  up  the  ghost  under  the  hands  of  the  tortu- 
rers ?  Did  not  Agathon,  that  boy's  brother,  sing  until  he 
I  swooned  away,  and  then  woke  up  in  madness  ? 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  so  long  as  song  rings  out  above 
our  sorrows,  Satan  shall  never  conquer! 

Gregory. 

Be  of  good  cheer.     Love  one  another  and  suffer  one 
for  another,  as  Serapion  in  Doristora  lately  suffered  for 
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I  his  brothers,  for  love  of  whom  he  let  himself  be  scourged, 
and  cast  alive  into  the  furnace! 

See,  see, — has  not  the  Lord's  avenging  hand  already 
been  raised  against  the  ungodly?  Have  you  not  heard 
the  tidings  from  Heliopolis  under  Lebanon  ? 

Apollinaris. 

I  know  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  ribald  feast  of  Aphro- 
dite, the  heathen  broke  into  the  house  of  our  holy  sisters, 
violated  them,  murdered  them  amid  tortures  unspeak- 
able-  

The  Women. 

Woe,  woe! 

Apollinaris. 

ay,  some  of  the  wretches  even  tore  open  the  bodies 

of  the  martyrs,  dragged  forth  the  entrails  and  ate  the 
liver  raw! 

The  Women. 
Woe,  woe,  woe! 

Gregory. 


<9 


The  God  of  Wrath  seasoned  the  meal.  How  have  they 
thriven  on  it  ?  Go  to  Heliopolis.  and  you  shall  see  those 
men  with  a  putrefying  poison  in  all  their  veins,  their  eves 
and  teeth  dropping  out,  bereft  of  speech  and  understand- 
ing. Horror  has  fallen  on  the  ni**y  Many  heathens  have 
been  converted  since  that  night. 

Therefore  I  fear  not  this  pestilent  monster  who  has  risen 
up  against  the  church;  I  fear  not  this  crowned  hire- 
ling of  hell,  who  is  bent  upon  finishing  the  work  of  the 
tenemy  of  mankind.  Let  him  fall  upon  us  with  fire,  with 
sword,  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre!  Should 
his  madness  even  drive  him  further  than  he  has  yet  gone 
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^L^— what  does  it  matter  ?     For  all  this  there  is  a  remedy. 
and  the  path  lies  open  to  victory. 

The  Women. 
Christ,  ChristI 

Other  Voices. 

rThere  he  is!     There  he  comes L 

Some. 
Who?, 

Others. 

The  Emperor!    The  murderer!     The  enemy  of  God! 

Gregory. 

Be  still!     Let  him  pass  by  in  silence. 

[A  detachment  of  the  Imperial  Guards  comes  along 
the  street.  Julian  follows,  accompanied  by  court- 
iers and  philosophers,  all  surrounded  by  guards. 
Another  division  of  the  Household  Guard,  led  by 
Fromentinus,  closes  the  procession. 

A  Woman. 

([Softly  to  the  others.]     See,  see,  he  has  wnpped  him- 
self in  rags,  like  a  beggar. 

Another  Woman. 
He  must  be  out  of  his  senses. 

A  Third  Woman. 
God  has  already  stricken  him. 

A  Fourth  Woman. 

Hide  your  little  ones  against  your  breasts.     Let  not 
their  eyes  behold  the  monster. 
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Julian. 

Aha,  are  not  these  all  Galileans  ?     What  do  you  here 
in  the  sunshine,  in  the  open  street,  you  spawn  of  dark- 

ness  ? 

You  have  closed  our  churches;  therefore  we  stand  with- 
out  and  praise  the  Lord  our  God. 

Julian. 


Ah,  is  that  you,  igregorjfr?  So  you  still  linger  here. 
But  beware;    my  patience  will  not  last  for  ever. 

Gregory. 

I  seek  not  a  martyr's  death;  I  do  not  even  desire  it; 
but  if  it  be  allotted  me,  I  shall  glory  in  dying  for  Christ. 

Julian. 

Your  phrases  weary  me.  I  will  not  have  you  here. 
Why  cannot  you  keep  to  your  stinking  dens  ?  Go  home, 
I  tell  you! 

A  Woman. 
Oh,  Emperor,  where  is  our  home? 

Another  Woman. 

Where  are  our  houses  ?  The  heathen  have  plundered 
them  and  driven  us  out. 

A   Voice  in  the  Throng. 
Your  soldiers  have  taken  from  us  all  our  goods. 
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Other  Voices. 

v  I     Oh  Emperor,  Emperor,  why  have  you  seized  upon  our 
( possessions  ? 


f 


Julian. 

You  ask  that?  I  will  tell  you,  ignorant  creatures!  If 
your  riches  are  taken  from  you,  'tis  out  of  care  for  your 
souls'  weal.  Has  not  the  Galilean  said  that  you  shall 
possess  neither  silver  nor  gold  ?  Has  not  your  Master 
promised  that  you  shall  one  day  ascend  to  heaven  ?  Ought 
you  not,  then,  to  thank  me  for  making  your  rising  as  easy 
as  possible? 

The  Philosophers. 
Oh,  incomparably  answered! 


1 


Apollinaris. 

Sire,  you  have  robbed  us  of  what  is  more  precious  than 
gold  and  silver.  You  have  robbed  us  of  God's  own  word. 
You  have  robbed  us  of  our  sacred  scriptures. 


Julian. 

I  know  you,  hollow-eyed  psalm-singer!  Are  not  you 
Apollinaris?  I  believe  if  I  take  away  your  senseless 
books,  you  are  capable  of  making  up  others,  just  as 
senseless,  in  their  stead.  But  you  are  a  pitiful  bungler, 
let  me  tell  you,  both  in  prose  and  verse!  By  Apollo! 
no  true  Greek  would  suffer  a  line  of  yours  to  pass  his 
lips.  The  pamphlet  you  sent  me  the  other  day,  which 
you  had  the  effrontery  to  entitle  "The  Truth,"  I  have 
read,  understood,  and  condemned 
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Apollinaris. 

'Tis  possible  you  may  have  read  it;  but  understood 
it  you  have  not;  for  if  you  had,  you  would  not  have  con- 
demned it. 

Ha-ha!  tjIerejomH^i*  IQiirj,  preparing  will  prove  that 
I  understood  it. — But  as  to  those  books  whose  loss  you 
lament  and  howl  over,  I  may  tell  vou  that  von  will  pres- 
ently hold  them  cheaper^wkgp-Jt  js  proved  thjftjgsu^of 
Nazareth  was  &  liar  and  deceiver? 

The  Women. 
Woe  to  us;   woe  to  us! 

Cyrillus. 

[Stepping  forward.]  Emperor — what  mean  you  by 
that? 

Julian. 

IDid  nnj^lhe  ^riieifinn1  Tow  prnphor.y  thnt  thn  Temple  of 
.Wnc^em    gVinnlrl    lie   jn    ming   till    tli^  f>nr]    nf  timp  ? 

Cyrillus. 
o  shall  it  be! 

J$r  Julian. 

Oh  fools!  At  this  jmoment  my  general,  Jovian,  with 
two  thousand  workmen,  is  at  Jerusalem^l^rjiiilclrrr^  the 
tempjejjn  all  its  glory.  Wait,  wait,  you  stiff-necked  doubt- 
ers— vou  shall  learn  who  is  the  rn\vhil(>v^fi^^.mpvrnrii  or 
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« 


Cyrillus. 

Sire,  that  you  yourself  shall  learn  to  your  dismay.  I 
held  my  peace  till  you  blasphemed  the  Highest,  and  called 
him  a  liar;  but  now  I  tell  you  that  you  have  not  a  feather- 
weight of  power  against  the  Crucified  One! 

Julian. 

[Constraining  himself.]  Who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  call  yourself? 

Cyrillus. 

[Coming  forward.]  I  will  tell  you.  First  and  fore- 
most I  call  myself  a  Christian,  and  that  is  a  most  hon- 
ourable name;  for  it  shall  never  be  wiped  away  from  the 
earth. 

Furthermore,  I  bear  the  name  of  Cyrillus,  and  am 
known  by  that  name  among  my  brethren  and  sisters. 

But  if  I  keep  the  former  name  unspotted,  I  shall  reap 
eternal  life  as  a  reward. 


Julian. 

You  are  mistaken,  Cyrillus!  You  know  I  am  not  un- 
versed in  the  mysteries  of  your  creed.  Believe  me — he  in 
whom  you  put  your  trust  is  not  the  being  you  imagine. 
He  died,  in  very  truth,  at  the  time  when  the  Roman, 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  governor  in  Judea. 


Cyrillus. 


I  am  not  mistaken, 
this.     'Tis  you,  who._r 


Emperor,  who  err  in 
^d— Chrisjiat  the  moment 


when  he  gave  you  tip  minion  overThe^wQrhD 

Therefore  I  tell  you,  in  his  name,  that  he  will  quickly 
take  from  you  both  your  dominion  anrf  your  life:    and 
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then  shall  vou  recognise,  too  late,  how  miffhtv  is  he  whom 
in  your  blindness  you  despise. 

Yea,  as  you  have  forgotten  his  benefits,  he  will  not 
remember  his  lovingkindness,  when  he  shall  rise  up  to 
punish  you.  ^^^^^^ 

You  have  cast  do w(l  hj^aiiai^    he  shall  casC^ou 


1 


down  from  your^throra^ You  .have__ taken  delight^jn 

trampling  his  law  under  fop^)  that  very  law  whictLvx>u 
yourself  once  faoclaimed  to  believers]  In  like  manner 
shall  the  Lord  trample  you  under  his  heel.  Your  hody 
shall  be  scattered  to  the  wild  winds,  and  your  soul  shall 
I  descend  to  a  place  of  greater  torments  than  yon  can  de- 
vise  for  me  and  mine! 

[The  women  flock  around  Cyrillus,  with  cries  and 
lamentations. 

Julian. 

I  would  fain  have  spared  you,  Cyrillus!  The  gods 
are  my  witnesses  that  I  hate  you  not  for  your  faith's  sake. 
But  you  have  mocked  at  my  imperial  power  and  author- 
ity, and  that  I  must  punish. 

[To  the  Captain  of  the  Guard. 
Fromentinus,  lead  this  man  to  prison,  and  let  the  exe- 
cutioner Typhon  give  him  as  many  lashes  with  the  scourge 
as  are  needful  to  make  him  confess  that  the  Emperor,  anil 
I  not  the  Galilean,  has  all  power  upon  earth. 

Gregory. 
Be  strong,  Cyrillus,  my  brother! 

Cyrillus. 

[With  upraised  hands.]  How  blessed  am  I,  to  suffer  for 
the  glory  of  God! 

[  The  soldiers  sieze  and  drag  him  out. 
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The  Women. 

[With  tears  and  sobs.]     Woe  to  us!     Woe,  woe,  to  the 
apostate! 

Julian. 

Disperse  these  maniacs!     Let  them  be  driven  out  of 
I  will  no  longer  endure  this  defiance 


|      Disperse  these 
%  [the  city  as  rebels, 
j  and  scandal. 


[The  guard  drives  the  lamenting  crowd  into  the  side 
streets.  Only  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  remain 
behind.  A  man  who  has  hitherto  been  hidden  is 
now  seen  lying  at  the  church  door;  he  is  in  torn 
garments,  and  has  ashes  strewn  on  his  head. 


A  Soldier. 
[Stirring  him  with  a  lance-shaft.]     Up,  up;   be  off! 

The  Man. 

[Looking  up.]     Tread  under  foot  this  salt  without  sa- 
vour, rejected  of  the  Lord! 

Julian. 
Oh  everlasting  gods! — Hekebolius ! 

The  Courtiers. 
Ah,  so  it  is, — Hekebolius! 

Hekebolius. 

That  is  no  longer  my  name!     I  am  nameless.     I  have 
denied  the  baptism  that  gave  me  my  name! 

Julian. 
Arise,  friend?     Your  mind  is  distempered 


r 

i 
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Hekebolius. 
Judas's  brother  is  pestiferous.     Away  from  me 

Julian. 
Oh  feeble-hearte^ma^j^^^      "    ^c^*/i**f  *c> 

j  Hekebolius.  sy  ^^ 

Avaimt^ygoapie^     Take  back  yourCthirty  pieses  of 
<.§ilverX_Is  it  not  written,  "Thou  shalt  forsake  wife  and 

children   for  the  Lord,g   galrp' '  ?      And   I ?      For  the 

sake  of  wife  and  ohil^rpn  hav<^T  betrayed  the  Lord*  my 
God !_  Woe,  woe,  woe ! 

[He  casts  himself  down  again  on  his  face. 

Julian. 

Such  flames  of  madness  do  these  writings  kindle  over 
the  earth! 

And  do  I  not  well  to  burn  them? 

Wait !  Ere  a  year  has  passed  th^femple  of  the_Jcra3 
shall  stand  again  on  Zion  hill, — the  splendour  of  its 
golden  dome  shining  over  the  world,  and  testifying:  Liar, 
liar,  liar!. 

[He  goes  hastily  away ,  followed  by  the  philosophers. 


SCENE  THIRD 


A    road  outside  the  city.      To  the  ],eft.   hy  ths,   waysidAK  j"l 
stands  a  statue  of/^uheffl  amid,  ths  stymps  of  hewn-  ■    I 
down  trees.     At  a  little  distance  to  the  left  is  a  foun- 
tain, with  a  stone  basin.     It  is  towards  sunset. 

On  a  step  at  the  foot  of  the  goddess* s  statue  sits  an  old 
priest,  with  a  covered  basket  in  his  lap.     A  number 
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? 


lof  men  and  women  carry  water  from  the  fountain. 
Passers-by  are  seen  on  the  road.  From  the  left  enters 
the  dyer  Phocion,  meanly  clad,  with  a  great  bundle 
on  his  head.  He  meets  Eunapius  the  barber,  who 
comes  from  the  city. 


Phocion. 
Aha! — my  friend  Eunapius  in  full  court  dress! 

Eunapius. 
Shame  on  you  for  mocking  a  poor  man. 

Phocion. 

Call  you  that  mockery?  I  thought  it  was  the  highest 
distinction. 

Eunapius. 

You  may  say  so  indeed.  'Tis  now  the  height  of  dis- 
tinction to  go  in  rags,  especially  if  they  have  lain  long 
enough  in  the  gutter. 

Phocion. 
How  will  all  this  end,  think  you  ? 

Eunapius. 

What  should  I  care?  I  know  how  it  has  ended  with 
me,  and  that  is  enough. 

Phocion. 
Are  you  no  longer  in  the  Emperor's  service  ? 

Eunapius. 

What  should  the  Emperor  Julian  want  with  a  barber  ? 
Think  you   h  e   has  his  hair  cut,  or  his  beard  trimmed  ? 
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IH  e  does  not  even  comb  them.     But  how  goes  it  with  you  ? 
You  do  not  look  much  better  off. 
* 

Phocion. 

Alas,  Eunapius,  purple-dyeing  has  had  its  day. 

Eunapius. 

Right,  right;   now  we  dye  only  the  backs  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    But  what  is  that  you  are  toiling  with  ? 

Phocion. 

A  bundle  of  willow  bark.     I  am  to  dye  fools'  cloaks  for 
the  philosophers. 

[A  detachment  of  soldiers  enters  from  the  right;   they 
range  themselves  beside  the  statue  of  Cybele. 

Phocion. 

[  To  one  of  the  men  beside  the  stone  basin.]     What  does 
this  mean  ? 

The  Man. 

The  statue  is  to  be  fed  once  more. 

Phocion. 
Will  the  Emperor  sacrifice  here  this  evening? 

Another  Man. 

Does  he  not  sacrifice  both  morning  and  evening — some- 
times here,  sometimes  there? 

A  Woman. 

[  j      'Tis  hard  on  us  poor  folk  that  the  new  Emperor  is  so 
s]  much  in  love  with  the  gods. 
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Another  Woman. 
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Nay,  Dione,  say  not  so.  Ought  we  not  all  to  love  the 
gods? 

The  First  Woman. 

Maybe,  maybe;   but  'tis  hard  on  us  none  the  less 

One  of  the  Men. 
[Points  to  the  right.]     Look — there  he  comes. 

The  Emperor  Julian  advances  in  priestly  attire,  with  a 
sacrificial  knife.  Many  philosophers,  priests,  and 
servants  surround  him,  along  with  his  guard.  After 
them  comes  a  croivd  of  people,  some  mocking,  some 
indignant. 

One  of  the  Newcomers. 
There  stands  the  goddess.     Now  you  shall  see  sport. 

An  Older  Man. 

/      Do  you  call  that  sport?     How  many  hungry  mouths 
I  could  be  fed  with  what  is  wasted  here  ? 

Julian. 

[Approaching  the  statue.]  Oh,  this  sight!  It  fills  my 
heart  with  rapture  and  my  eyes  with  tears  of  sorrow. 

Yes,  I  must  indeed  weep,  when  I  remember  that  this 
awe-inspiring  goddess's  statue,  overthrown  by  impious 
and  audacious  hands,  has  lain  so  long  as  if  in  a  sleep 
of  oblivion — and  that,  moreover,  in  a  place  I  loathe  to 
mention. 

[Suppressed  laughter  among  the  listeners.     Julian 
turns  angrily. 
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But  I  feel  no  less  rapture  when  I  remember  that  to  m  e 
it  was  vouchsafed  to  rescue  the  Divine  Mother  from  so 
unworthy  a  situation. 

May  I  not  well  be  enraptured  by  this  thought  ? — Men 

say  of  me,  that  I  have  won  a  few  victories  over  the  bar- 

y^A  ibarians,  and  praise  me  for  them.     For  my  part,  I  set  more 

value  on  what  I  am  doing  for  the  gods ;  for  to  them  we  owe 

all  our  strength  and  all  our  care. 

[To  those  by  the  stone  basin. 

It  pleases  me,  however,  to  find  that  there  are  some  in 
this  stiff-necked  city  who  are  not  deaf  to  my  exhortations, 
but  have  come  forth  with  seemly  piety — and,  I  doubt  not, 
have  brought  with  them  suitable  offerings. 

[He  goes  up  to  the  Old  Priest. 

What  do  I  see  ?  One  solitary  old  man !  Where  are 
your  brethren  of  the  temple? 

The  Old  Priest. 
Sire,  thev  are  all  dead  but  I. 

Julian. 

All  dead !    The  road  laid  irreverently  close  to  the  sane- 

tuary.     The  venerable  grove  hewn  down 

Old  man — where  are  the  sacrificial  offerings  ? 

The  Old  Priest. 
[Pointing  to  the  basket.]     Here,  sire! 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes;   but  the  rest? 

The  Old  Priest. 
This  is  all.  [He  opens  the  basket 
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Julian. 
A  goose!     And  this  goose  is  all? 

The  Old  Priest. 


[act  iij 


Yes,  sire! 


Julian. 


And  what  pious  man  have  we  to  thank  for  so  generous 
an  offering? 

The  Old  Priest. 

I  brought  it  with  me  myself.     Oh,  sire,  be  not  wroth; 
this  one  was  all  I  had. 

[Laughter  and  mutterings  among  the  bystanders. 

Suppressed  Voices. 
'Tis  enough.     A  goose  is  more  than  enough. 

Julian. 
Oh  Antioch — you  put  my  patience  to  a  hard  test! 

A  Man  in  the  Crowd. 
Bread  first,  offerings  afterwards! 

Phocion. 
[Nudging  him  in  the  side.]     Well  said;    well  said! 

Another  Man. 

Give  the  citizens  food;   the  gods  may  do  as  best  they 
can. 

A  Third  Man. 


? 


We  were  better  off  under  Chi  and  Kappa! 
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JULIAX. 

Oh  you  shameless  brawlers,  with  your  Chi  and  Kappa! 
Think  vou  I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean  bv  Chi  and 
Kappa  ?  Ho-ho,  I  know  very  well.  'Tis  a  by-word 
among  you.  You  meaifT!hrist  and  Conslanfitls.  But 
their  dominion  is  past,  and  I  shall  soon  find  means  of  sub- 
duing the  frowardness  and  ingratitude  you  display  both 
towards  the  gods  and  towards  me.  You  are  offended 
because  I  allot  the  gods  their  due  offerings.  You  mock 
at  my  modest  attire  and  my  untrimmed  beard.  This 
beard  is  a  very  thorn  in  your  eyes!  You  call  it,  irrever- 
ently, a  goat's  beard.  But  I  tell  you,  oh  fools,  it  is  a 
wise  man's  beard.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  let  you  know 
that  this  beard  harbours  vermin,  as  willow  copses  har- 
bour game — and  yet  this  despised  beard  is  more  hon- 
ourable to  me  than  your  smooth-shaven  chins  to  you ! 

Euxapius. 
[Half  aloud.]     What  foolishness;    most  unreasonable! 

Julian. 

But  think  you  I  will  leave  your  mockeries  unanswered 
No,  no,  you  will  find  yourselves  mistaken.     Only  wait^ 
you  shall  hear  from  me  sooner  than  you  think.     I  am 
at  this  moment  preparing  a  treatiseT  entitled  "  Thp  "RpflrrL- 
Tj[3ter  "     And  would  you  know  against  whom  it  is  di 
rected  ?     It  is  directed  against  you,  citizens  of  Antioch 
against  you,  whom  I  describe  in  it  as  "those  ignorant 
hounds."     You   will   find   in   it   my   reasons   for   man 
things  that  now  seem  strange  to  you  in  my  behaviour 

Fromentinus. 

[Entering  from  the  right.]     Great  Emperor,   I   bri 
you  good  news.     Cyrillus  has  already  given_way 
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Ah,  I  thought  so. 

Fromentinus. 

Jr  Typhon  did  his  work  bravely.  The_  prisoner  was 
stripped,  tied  by  the  wrists,  and  slung  to  the  rafters,  so 
that  the  tips  of  his  toes  barely  touched  the  floor;  then 
Typhon_scourged  him  from  behind  with  a  lash  of  ox  sin- 
ews  that  circled  his  body  round  to  the  breast. 


Julian. 
Oh  how  wicked  to  force  us  to  use  such  means! 

Fromentinus. 

Lest  he  should  die  under  our  hands,  we  had  at  last  to 
release  the  obstinate  wretch.  He  remained  for  a  time 
quite  still,  and  seemed  to  reflect;  then  suddenly  he  de- 
manded to  be  brought  before  the  Emperor. 

Julian. 

This  pleases  me.  And  you  are  having  him  brought 
hither  ? 

Fromentinus. 

Yes,  sire — here  they  come  with  him. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  enters,  conducting  Cyrillus. 

Julian. 

Ah,  my  good  Cyrillus, — you  are  not  quite  so  over- 
weening as  you  were,  I  see. 

Cyrillus. 

Have  you  read  in  the  entrails  of  some  beast  or  bird 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  ? 


•I 
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Julian. 

Methinks  there  needs  no  divination  to  foresee  that  you 
have  come  to  your  senses,  that  you  renounce  your  de- 
lusions concerning  the  Galilean's  power,  and  that  you 
acknowledge  both  the  Emperor  and  our  gods  to  be 
greater  than  he. 

Cyrillus. 

Imagine  no  such  thing.  Your  gods  are  powerless;  and 
if  you  cling  to  these  graven  images,  that  can  neither  hear 
nor  see,  you  yourself  will  soon  be  as  powerless  as  they. 

Julian. 
Cyrillus — is  this  what  you  have  to  say? 

Cyrillus. 

Ko-  J  roTTifi  to  thank  you.  Hitherto  T  jiflvp  AreaAeA 
you  and  your  tortures.     But  in  the  hour  of  a,gony  J  won 


/r\  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  all  that  is  corruptible,     Yes, 

"4  j  Emperor,  while  your  hirelings  thought  T  was  hanging  in 

i^  torment  from  the  prison  roof7 — I  lav,  happy  as  a  child. 

in  my  Saviour's  arms;  and  when  your  executioners  seemed 


to  be  flaying  my  body  with  stripes,  the  Lord  passeo*  his 


healing  hand  over  the  wounds,  took  away  foe  crown  of 


.thorns,  and  placed  on  my  brow  the  crown  of  life. 

Therefore  I  thank  you;  no  mortal  has  ever  done  me 
so  great  a  service  as  you. 

And  lest  you  should  think  I  fear  you  for  the  future, 

see, 

\He  throws  back  his  cloak,  tears  open  his  wounds 
and  casts  pieces  of  flesh  at  the  Emperor  s  feet. 
— see — see — gorge  yourself  with  the  blood  you  thirst  after! 


* 
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But  as  for  me,  know  that  I  thirst  after  Jesus    Christ 
alone. 

[Shrieks  of  horror  are  heard  among  the  crowd. 

Many  Voices. 
This  will  bring  disaster  on  us  all! 

Julian. 

I     [Who  has  recoiled.]     Hold  the  madman,  lest  he  lay 
hands  on  us! 

[The  soldiers  surround  Cyrillus  and  drag  him  to 
the  water  basin;  at  the  same  moment  the  voices  of 
singing  women  are  heard  to  the  right. 

Look  there,  Fromentinus — what  strange  company  is 

that ? 

Fromentinus. 
My  gracious  Emperor,  'tis  the  psalm-singers 


^ 


Julian. 
Ah,  that  band  of  raving  women 

Fromentinus. 

J  The  governor  Alexander  has  taken  from  them  some 
writings  which  they  hold  sacred.  They  are  going  out  of 
the  city  to  weep  at  the  graves  of  the  Christians. 

Julian. 

[With  clenched  hands.]     Defiance ;  defiance — from  men 
and  women  alike! 

[Old  Publia,  and  many  other  women,  some  along  the 
road. 


i 
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PUBLIA. 

[Sings. 
Their  gods  are  of  marble,  and  silver  and  gold. 
They  shall  crumble  to  mould. 

Chorus  of  Women. 
To  mould;   to  mould! 

Publia. 

I   They  murder  our  brothers;    our  children  they  smite. 
Soar  up,  doyes  of  song,  and  pray  God  to  requite! 

Chorus  of  Women. 
Pray  God  to  requite! 

Publia. 

[Catching  sight  of  Julian.]  There  he  stands!  ^ype 
to  the  miscreant  who  has  burnt  the  worrj  of  the  JnrrM 
Think  you  you  can  burn  the  word  of  the,  Lord  wjth  fire  ? 
I  will  tell  you  where  it  burns. 

[Shp.  ipTf.Spf  a  knifp.frnrn.  nn/>  nftha  stanrofrong  j>riestsi 

cuts  oyen  her  breast  and  yrobes  into  the  wound. 
Here  the  word  burns.     You  may  burn  our  books;  but 
the  word  shall  burn  in  the  hearts  of  men  until  tllf*  "in- 
most end  of  time! 

[She  casts  the  knife  from  her. 

The  Women. 

[Sing  with  growing  ecstasy. 
Let  writings  be  burnt,  and  let  bodies  be  slain; 
The  word  shall  remain — 
The  word  shall  remain! 
[They  take  Publia  into  their  midst  and  go  out  towards 
the  country. 
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Thb  People  by  the  Fountain. 
rWoe  to  us;  the  Galileans'  God  is  the  strongest! 

Other  Voices. 
What  avail  all  our  gods  against  this   one? 

Others  Again. 

No  offering!  No  worship!  'Twill  incense  the  terri- 
ble  one   against  us. 

Julian. 

Oh  fools!  You  fear  to  incense  a  man  long  dead, — a 
false  prophet — you  shall  have  proof  of  it.  He  is  a  liar, 
I  say!  Wait  but  a  little  longer.  Every  day,  every  hour, 
may  bring  tidings  from  Jerusalem 

Jovian,  much  travel-stained,  enters  hastily,  with  a  feio  fol- 
lowers, from  the  right. 

Jovian. 

Most  gracious  Emperor,  pardon  your  servant  for  seek- 
ing you  here. 

Julian. 

[With  a  cry  of  joy.]     Jovian !     Oh  welcome  newsbearer ! 

Jovian. 

I  come  direct  from  Judea.  I  learned  at  the  palace  that 
you  were  here 

Julian. 

Oh,  ever-praiseworthy  gods, — yon  setting  sun  shall 
not  go  down  upon  the  lie.  How  far  have  you  progressed  ? 
Speak,  my  Jovian! 
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Jo  VI  AN. 

[With  a  glance  at  the  crowd.]     Sire,  shall  I  tell  all  ? 

Julian. 
All,  all — from  first  to  last! 


I  arrived  afcJerusalern  with  the  architect 


Jovu_  _^ 

6hitects  and  soldiers, 
and  the  two  thousand  workmen.  We  went  to  work  at 
once  to  clear  the  ground.  Mighty  remnants  of  the  walls 
remained.  They  fell  before  our  pickaxes  and  crowbars 
so  easily  that  it  seemed  as  though  some  unseen  power  were 
helping  us  to  efface  them 

Julian. 
You  see!     What  did  I  tell  you! 

Jovian. 

In  the  meantime  immense  heaps  of  mortar  were  being 
brought  together  foi  the  new  building.  Then,  without 
any  warning,  there  arose  a  whirlwind,  which  spread  the 
lime  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  region. 

Julian. 
Go  on;   go  on! 

Jovian. 

The  same  night  the  earth  shook  repeatedly. 

Voices  in  the  Crowd. 
Hear  that!     The  earth  shook! 

Julian. 
Go  on,  I  say! 
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Jovian. 

We  were  nothing  daunted  by  this  strange  event.  But 
when  we  had  dug  so  deep  into  the  ground  as  to  open  the 
subterranean  vaults,  and  the  stonehewers  went  down  to 
work  by  torchlight 

Julian. 


-what  then? 


Jovian. 


(Ste^errible.  a  monstrou^refl.m  of  fire  hurst  out  nf 
the  cavfTP^1      A  tfr1Tnrlering  noise  shoojj,  {he  whole  city. 

JS    burst    a.Slin7for:<frinHr™iq    nf  wnrkrn^rt  WPJft 

.  and  the  few  who  escaped  fled  with  lacerated 


limbs. 

Whispering  Voices. 
The  Galileans'  God! 

Julian. 
Can  I  believe  all  this  ?     Did  you  see  it  ? 

Jovian. 

With  my  own  eyes.  We  began  anew.  Sire,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  thousands  awestruck,  kneeling,  exulting, 
'praying — the^same  wonder  was  twice_rgpgatecH 


<? 


what  has  the  Emperor  achieved  in  Jerusalem? 


Julian. 
[Pale  and  trembling.']     And  then- 


?     In  one  word, — 


Jovian. 
The  Emperor  has  fulfilled  the  Galilean's  prophecy. 
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Julian. 

Fulfilled ? 

Jovian. 

Through  you  Is  the  saving  accomplished:  "Not  one 
stone  shall  remain  upon  another." 

Men  and  Women. 

Tne  Galilean  has  overcome  the  Emperor!  The  Gali- 
lean is  greater  than  JulianJ 

Julian. 

[To  the  priest  o/Cybele.]  You  may  go  home,  old  man! 
jAnd  take  your  goose  with  you.  We  will  have  no  sacri- 
|fice  this  evening.  [He  turns  to  the  crowd. 

II  heard  some  say  the  Galilean  had  conquered.  It  may 
appear  so;  but  I  tell  you  it  is  a  delusion.  Oh  senseless 
clods;  oh  contemptible  dolts, — believe  me,  it  will  not  be 

long  before  the  tables  are  turned!    I  will ;  I  will ! 

Ah,  only  wait!  I  am  already  collecting  material  for  a 
treatise  against  the  Galilean.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  seven 
chapters;    and  when  his  followers  have  read    that, — 

and  when  "The  Beard-Hater,"  too 

Give  me  your  arm,  Fromentinus!     This  defiance  has 
wearied  me.        [To  the  guard,  as  he  passes  the  fountain, 
J     Set  Cyrillus  free! 

[He  returns  with  his  retinue  to  the  city. 

The  Crowed  at  the  Fountain. 

[Shouting  after  him  with  scornful  laughter.]  There 
Jgoes  the  altar-bntrhpr? — There  goes  the  ragged  hear!  — 
[There  goes  the  ape  with  the  long  arms! 
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SCENE   FOURTH 

Modhliaht.   Among  thfruinsjof  the  temple  offctppU&>   The 
Emperor  Julian  and  Maximus  the  Mystic,  both 


P 


in  robes,  appear  among  the  overthrown  columns. 

Maximus. 
Whither,  my  brother? 

Julian. 
Where  it  is  loneliest. 

Maximus. 

But  here — in  this  desolation  ?  Among  these  rubbish- 
heaps ? 

Julian. 

Is  not  the  whole  earth  a  rubbish-heap? 

Maximus. 

I  Yet  you  have  shown  that  what  has  fallen  can  be  re- 
stored. 

Julian. 

Mocker!  In  Athens  I  saw  how  a  cobbler  had  made 
himself  a  little  workshop  in  the  temple  of  Theseus.  In 
Rome,  I  hear,  a  corner  of  the  Basilica  Julia  is  used  for 
a  bullock-stable.     Call  you    that    restoration  ? 

Maximus. 

Why  not?  Does  not  everything  happen  little  by  lit- 
tle ?     What  is  a  whole  but  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  ? 
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Julian. 
Foolish  wisdom! 

[He  points  to  the  overturned  statue  of  Apollo. 
See  this  noseless  face.     See  this  splintered  elbow, — 
these  shattered  loins.     Does  the  sum  of  all  these  deformi- 
ties restore  to  us  the  divine  perfection  of  bygone  beauty  ? 

Maximus. 

How  know  you  that  that  bygone  beauty  was  beautiful 
— in  itself — apart  from  the  spectator's  idea? 

Julian. 

Ah,    Maximus,     that    is    just   the    question.     What 
X\e  x  i  s  t  s    in  itself  ?     After  to-dav  I  know  of  nothing. 
\\  \He  hicks  the  head  of  Apollo. 

Have  you  ever  been  mightier,  in  yourself? 

Strange,    Maximus,    that    there    should    dwell    such 
strength  in  delusion,.     Look  at  those   Galileans.     And 


took  at  me  in~the  old  davs.  when  I  thought  it  possible  to 
mild  up  again  the  fallen  world  of  beauty. 

Maximus. 

Friend — if  delusion  be  a  necessity  to  you,  return  to  the 
Galileans.     They  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 

Julian. 

You  know  well  that  that  is  impossible. 

alileanls  rHow  reconcile  that  contradiction^ 

Yes,  this  Jesus  Christ  is  the  greatest  rebel  that  ever 

iyed.     What  was  Brutus— what  was  Cassius.  compared 

jth  him?     They  murdere4  only  the  man  Julius  Caesar: 

>ut  h  e  murders  all  that  is  called  Caesar  or  Augustus.    Is 
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f 


§ 


ipeace  conceivable  between  the  Galilean  and  the  Emperor? 
Is  there  room  for  the  two  of  them  together  upon  the 
earth  ?  For  he  lives  on  the  earth.  Maximus. — the  Gali- 
lean lives,  I  sav.  however  thoroughly  both  Jews  anrj 
Romans  imagined  that  they  had  killed  him:  he  lives  in 
the  rebellious  minds  of  men:  he  lives  in  their  scorn  ancj 
defiance  of  all  visible  authority. 

"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's-— 
and  to  God  t.hp  fliinffs  that  are  God's! "  Never  has  month 
of  man  uttered  a  craftier  saying  than  thaj :.  What  lies  be- 
hind it?  What,  and  how  much,  belongs  to  the  Em- 
peror? That  saying  is  nothing  but  a  bludgeon  where- 
with to  strike  the  crown  from  off  the  Emperor's  head. 


Maximus. 

Yet  the  great  Constantine  knew  how  to  compound  mat- 
ters with  the  Galilean — and  your  predecessor  too. 


<f 


Julian. 

Yes,  could  one  only  be  as  easily  satisfied  as  they! 
But  call  you  that  ruling  the  empire  of  the  world  ? 
Constantine  widened  the  boundaries  of  his  dominion, 
but  did  he  not  fix  narrow  boundaries  to  his  spirit  and  his 
will  ?  You  rate  that  man  too  high  when  you  call  him 
"the  great."  Of  my  predecessor  I  will  not  speak;  he 
was  more  slave  than  Emperor,  and  I  cannot  be  contented 
with  the  name  alone. 

No,  no,  a  truce  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  contest! 
And  yet — to  have  to  give  way!  Oh,  Maximus,  after 
these  defeats  I  cannot  retain  the  crown — yet  neither  can 
I  renounce  it. 

You,  Maximus,  who  can  jnterpret  omens  whose  mystic 
meaning  is  hidden  from  all  others — you  who  can  read  the 
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volume  of  the  eternal  stars, — can  you  foretell  the  issue 
pf  this  struggle,? 

Maximus. 
Yes,  my  brother,  I  can  foretell  the  issue. 

Julian. 

'/Can   you?     Then    tell    me — !     Who   shall    conquer? 
The  Emperor  or  the  Galilean  ? 

Maximus.  

Both^the  Emperor  and  the  Galilean  ^Eall  succumb 

Julian. 
Succumb- ?     Both  ? 

Maximus. 

^jy^.TO    Whether  in  our  times  or  in  hundreds  of  years, 
I  know  not;  but  so  it  shall  be  when  the  right  man  comes. 


/,  Julian. 

\L^y  And  who  is  the  right  man? 


Maximus. 
He  who  shall  swallow  up  both  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

Julian. 
You  solve  the  riddle  by  a  still  darker  riddle. 

Maximus. 

Hear   me,   brother   and   friend   of   truth!     I   say  you 
shall  both  succumb — but  not  that  you  shall  perish. 
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Does  not  the  child  succumb  in  the  youth,  and  the 
youth  in  the  man  ?     Yet  neither  child  nor  youth  perishes. 

Oh,  my  best-loved  pupil — have  you  forgotten  all  our 
discourse  in  Ephesus  about  the  three  empires? 

Julian. 

Ah  Maximus,  years  have  passed  since  then.     Speak! 

Maximus. 

You  know  I  have  never  approved  the  course  ymi  ha.vp 
fr-r^  jtaken  as  Emperor.    You  have  striven  to  make  the  yontfo 
,  Gts  a,  child  again.    The  empire  of  the  flesh  is  swallowed  up 


In  the  empire  of  the  spirit.     But  the  empire  of  the  spirit  is 


not  final,  any  more  than  the  youth  is.  You. have  striven 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  youth, — to  hjncW  him  from 
becoming  a  man.  Oh  fool,  who  have  drawn  vo(ir~s^yoffi 
against  that  whjch^  is  i^Ee^-a^ainst  thexfhird  empire,  in 
which  the  (jwin-natureo^shalCjeJgnp 


And  he ? 


Julian. 


Maximus. 


/J\  The  Jews  have  a  name  for  him.     They  call  hinQIes- 
^iah, 


and  they  await  him). 

Julian. 

[Slowly   and   thoughtfully.]     Messiaft  ?—  Neithef  fim- 
peror  nor  Redeemer?) 

Maximus. 

Both  in  one,  and  one  in  both. 
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Julian. 

mperor-God —God-Emperor.     Emperor  in  the  kin 
>m  of  the  spirit, — and  God  in  that  of  the  flesh. 


Maximus. 
That  is  the  third  empireT  Julian! 

Julian. 
Yes,  Maximus,  that  is  the  third  empire 

Maximus. 
In    that   empire  shall  the  present  watchword  of  re- 

I    "**Kender  unto  Caesar  the  thingsthat ^are  Caesar's, —      _ 
f^Hnd  to  Goljjhp  things  that  are  God^'^JYes,  yj^Jhen     VS/ 
ylthe  ^Emperor  is  in  Gock  an^God  in~"th"e  Empercfr. — Ah~       * 

\ dreams,  dreams, — who  shall  break  the  Galilean's  powe/|^  f 

Wherein  lies  the  Galilean's  power? 

Julian. 
I  have  brooded  over  that  question  in  vain. 

Maximus. 

Is  it  not  somewhere  written:   "Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods  but  me"? 

Julian. 
Yes  — yes  — y  es ! 
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Maximus. 


The  Seer  of  Nazareth  did  not  preach  this  god  or  that; 
he  said:  "God  is  I; — I  am  God." 

Julian. 

Ay,  this  thing  without  me !     'Tis  that  which  makes 

the  Emperor  powerless. 

^VthiH  ~mpj™?  The  Messiah?  Not  the  Jews'  Mes- 
siahjmt,  -the  Messiah  of  the  two  empiresfthe  spiriPand 
the  worl(L=X-? 


The  God-Emperor. 


Maximus. 


Julian. 


The  Emperor-God. 

^  _J  Maximus. 

^ogoa  inC£anV-Pan  in  Logos. 

Julian. 
Maximus, — how  comes  he  into  being? 

Maximus. 


He  comes  into  being  in  the  man  faho  wills  hims£ 

Julian. 
My  beloved  teacher, — I  must  leave  you. 

Maximus. 
»   Whither  are  you  going? 
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Julian. 

To  the  city.  The  Persian  king  has  made  overtures 
of  peace,  which  I  too  hastily  accepted.  My  envoys  are 
already  on  the  way.  They  must  be  overtaken  and  re- 
called. 

Maximus. 

You  will  reopen  the  war  against  King  Sapor? 

Julian. 

I   will   do   what   Cyrus   dreamed   of,   and  Alexander 
I  attempted 

Maximus. 
Julian! 

Julian. 

I'     .  I  will  possess  the  world. — Good-night,  my  Maximus! 
[He  makes  a  gesture  of  farewell,  and  goes  hastily 
away.     Maximus  looks  thoughtfully  after  him. 

The  Chorus  of  the  Psalm-Singers. 

[Far  away,  beside  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 
Ye  gods  of  the  nations,  of  silver  and  gold, 
Ye  shall  crumble  to  mould! 


ACT   FOURTH 


SCENE    FIRST 


/The  easier 
scape, 
from. 


The  eastern  frontip^of  the  empire. 


scape.     A\deep  valle]J>  separates  the  hiafy  foreground 
from  the  mountains  Behind. 
The  EmAeror  "Julian,  inTmilitary  dress,  stands  on  the. 

ffH  little  way  from  him,  to  the  left,  stand  Nevita,  the 

rsian    prince    Hormisdas,    Jovian  t    and   several 

r  generals.      To  the  right,  beside  a  roughly-built 

stone  altar,  crouch  the  soothsayer,  Numa,  and  two 

other  Etruscan  soothsayers,  examining  tJie  entrails  of 

q  the  sacrifices  for  omens.  Further  forward  sits  Maxi- 
%mus  the  Mystic  on  a  stone,  surrounded  by  Priscus. 
Kytron,  and  other  philosophers.  Small  detach- 
ments of  light-armed  men  now  and  then  pass  over 
the  hewfofrom  left  to  right. 

Julian. 

[Pointing    downwards.]     See,    see — the    legions    wind 
like  a  scaly  serpent  through  the  ravine. 

Nevita. 

Those  just  below  us,  in  sheepskin  doublets,  are  the 
Scythians. 

Julian. 


What  piercing  howls 
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Nevita. 
That  is  the  Scythians'  customary  song,  sire! 

Julian. 
More  howl  than  song. 

Nevita. 

Now  come  the  Armenians.  Arsaces  himself  is  lead- 
ing them. 

Julian. 

The  Roman  legions  must  already  be  out  on  the  plains. 
AH  the  neighbouring  tribes  are  hastening  to  make  thejr 
submission.  [He  turns  to  the  officers. 

§    The  twelve  hundred  ships,  containing  all  our  stores 
and  munitions,  lie  assembled  on  the  Euphrates.     I  am 


now  fully  assured  that  the  fleet  can  cross  over  to  the 


Tigris  by  the  ancient  canal.  The  whole  army  will  pass 
the  river  by  means  of  the  ships.  Then  we  will  advance 
along  by  the  eastern  bank  as  rapidly  as  the  current  will 
suffer  the  ships  to  follow  us. 

Tell  me,  Hormisdas,  what  think  you  of  this  plan  ? 

Hormisdas. 

Invincible  general,  I  know  that  under  your  victorious 
protection  it  will  be  vouchsafed  me  to  tread  once  more 
the  soil  of  my  fatherland. 

Julian. 

What  a  relief  to  be  rid  of  those  narrow-breasted  citi- 
j  zens !  What  terror  was  in  their  eyes  when  they  pressed 
i round    my   chariot   as   I   left   the   city!     "Come   again 
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ickly,"  they  cried,  "and  be  more  gracious  to  us  than 
now."  I  will  never  revisit  Antioch.  I  will  never  again 
set  eyes  on  that  ungrateful  city!  When  I  have  con- 
quered I  will  return  by  way  of  Tarsus. 

[He  goes  up  to  the  soothsayers. 

Numa, — what  omens  for  our  campaign  do  you  find 
this  morning? 

Numa. 

The  omens  warn  you  not  to  pass  the  frontier  of  your 
empire  this  year. 

Julian. 

H'm!     How  read  you  this  omen,  Maximus? 

Maximus. 

I  read  it  thus:  the  omen  counsels  you  to  subdue  all 
the  regions  you  traverse;  thus  you  will  never  pass  the 
frontier  of  your  empire. 


Julian. 

So  is  it.     We  must  look  closely  into  such  supernatural 
signs;  for  there  is  wont  to  be  a  double  meaning  in  them, 
even  seems  at  times  as_  if  mysterious  powers  took  a 


ight.  in  leading  jnen  astray,  especially  in  great  under- 
takings. Were  there  not  some  who  held  it  an  evil  omen 
that  the  colonnade  in  Hierapolis  fell  in  and  buried  half  a, 
hundred  soldiers,  just  as  we  mareped  fhrnngrfr  |he  C^Y  - 
But  I  say  that  that  is  a  presage  of  a  twofold  good.  In 
the  first  place  it  foreshows  the  downfall  of  Persia,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  doom  of  the  unhappy  Galileans. 
For  what  soldiers  were  they  who  were  killed  ?  Why, 
Galilean  convict-soldiers,  who  went  most  unwillingly  to 
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the  war;    and  therefore  fate  decreed  them  that  suddem 
and  inglorious  end. 

Jovian. 

Most  gracious  Emperor,  here  comes  a  captain  from  the 
vanguard. 

Ammian. 

[Entering  from  the  right.]  Sire,  you  commanded  me 
to  inform  you  should  anything  strange  befall  during  our 
advance. 

Julian. 

Well  ?     Has  anything  happened  this  morning  ? 

Ammian. 
Yes,  sire,  two  portents. 

Julian. 
Quick,  Ammian, — speak  on! 

Ammian. 

First,  sire,  it  happened  that  when  we  had  gone  a  little 
way  beyond  the  village  of  Zaita,  a  Hon  of  monstrous  size 
burst  from  a  thicket  and  rushed  straight  at  our  soldiers. 

who  frilled   it  with   many  arr^g 

Julian. 
Ah! 

The  Philosophers. 

What  a  fortunate  omen! 
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HORMISDAS. 

J     King  Sapor  calls  himself  the  lion  of  the  nations. 

/*-■ — ^     V'h^ 

NUMA.J  «-   »  V 

L- — s$/ 

[Busied  at  the  altar.]     Turn  back;  turn  back,  Emperor 
Julian! 


i 


Maximus. 
Go  fearlessly  forward,  chosen- son  of  victory! 

Julian. 

Turn  back  after  this  ?  As  the  lion  fell  at  Zaita,  so  shall 
the  lion  of  the  nations  fall  before  our  arrows.  Does  not 
history  warrant  me  in  interpreting  this  omen  to  our  ad- 
vantage? Need  I  remind  such  learned  men  that  when 
the  Emperor  Maximian  conquered  the  Persian  king,  Nar- 
ses,  a  lion,  and  a  huge  wild  boar  besides,  were,  in  like 
manner,  slain  in  front  of  the  Roman  ranks  ? 

[To  Ammian. 

But  now  the  other ?     You  spoke  of  two  signs. 

Ammian. 

The  other  is  more  doubtful,  sire!  Your  charger,  Baby- 
lonius,  was  led  forth,  as  you  commanded,  fully  equipped, 
to  await  your  descent  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
But  just  at  that  time  a  detachment  of  Galilean  convict- 
soldiers  happened  to  pass.  Heavily  laden  as  they  were, 
and  by  no  means  overwilling,  they  had  to  be  driven  with 
scourges.  Nevertheless  they  lifted  up  their  arms  as  in 
rejoicing,  and  burst  forth  into  a  loud  hymn  in  praise 
of  their  deity.  Babylonius  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
noise,  reared  in  his  fright,  and  fell  backwards;  and  as  he 


© 
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sprawled  upon  the  ground,  all  his  golden  trappings  were 
soiled  and  bespattered  with  mud. 

NUMA. 

[At  the  altar.]  Emperor  Julian, — turn  back,  turn 
back! 

Julian. 

The  Galileans  must  have  done  this  out  of  malice, — and 
yet,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  have  brought  to  pass  a 
portent  which  I  hail  with  delight. 

Yes,  as  Babylonius  fell,  so  shall  Babvlon  fa,]],  s^ipp^d 
of  all  the  splendour  of  its  adornments. 

Priscus. 
I      What  wisdom  in  interpretation! 

Kytron. 
By  the  gods,  it  must  be  so! 

The  other  Philosophers. 
So,  and  not  otherwise! 

Julian. 

[To  Nevita.]  The  army  shall  continue  to  advance. 
Nevertheless,  for  still  greater  security,  I  will  sacrifice  this 
evening  and  see  what  the  omens  indicate. 

As  for  you  Etruscan  jugglers,  whom  I  have  brought 
hither  at  so  great  a  cost,  I  will  no  longer  suffer  you  in  the 
camp,  where  you  serve  only  to  damp  the  soldiers'  spir- 
its.    You  know  nothing  of  the  difficult  calling  you  pro- 
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fess.    What  effrontery!     What  measureless  presumption! 
Away  with  them!     I  will  not  set  eyes  on  them  again. 
[Some  of  the  guards  drive  the  Soothsayers  out  to  the 
'    left 

Bahvloniiis  fell-  The  lion  surenmhen'  before  my  sol- 
diers. Yet  these  things  do  not  tell  us  what  invisible  help 
we  have  to  depend  upon.  The  gods,  whose  essence  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  duly  ascertained,  seem  sometimes — 
if  I  may  say  so — to  slumber,  or,  on  the  whole,  to  concern 
themselves  very  little  with  human  affairs.  We,  my  dear 
friends,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  such  an  age. 
We  have  even  seen  how  certain  divinities  have  neglected 
to  support  well-meant  endeavours,  tending  to  their  own 
honour  and  glory. 

Yet  must  we  not  judge  rashly  in  this  matter.     It  is 
conceivable  that  the  immortals,  who  guide  and  uphold 
Ajj  the  universe,  may  sometimes  depute  their  power  to  mor- 

*'tal    hands, — not    thereby,  aspired ly,   lessening  their  nwn 

thanks   to   them   that   so   nighlv- 
-if   he   exist — has   been    horn    into 


glory;    for   it   is   not 
favoured  ir  a  mortal  - 


this  world  ? 


Priscus. 


Oh  matchless  Emperor,  do  not  your  own  achievements 
afford  proof  of  this  ? 

Julian. 

I  know  not,  Priscus,  whether  I  dare  rate  my  own 
achievements  so  highly.     I  sav  nothing  of  the  faet  that 

f1  The  original  edition  here  reads  "  benadet,"  and  this  reading  is 
followed  in  the  translation.  In  the  collected  edition  of  Ibsen's 
works  (Copenhagen  1899)  the  word  becomes  "  beandet,"  which  is 
probably  a  misprint,  but  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  correction. 
In  that  case,  for  "highly-favoured"  we  should  have  to  read 
"specially  inspired."  Ibsen  uses  the  word  "beandet"  several 
times  in  "Hedda  Gabler." 
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(the  Galileans  believe  the  Jew,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  T  to 
(have  been  thus  elected;  for  these  men  err — aTs  J  shall 
conclusively  establish  in  my  treatise  against  them.  But 
I  will  remind  you  of  Prometheus  in  ancient  days.  Did 
not  that  pre-eminent  hero  procure  for  mankind  still 
greater  blessings  than  the  gods  seemed  to  vouchsafe — 
wherefore  we  had  to  suffer  much,  both  pain  and  de- 
spiteful usage,  till  he  was  at  last  exalted  to  the  communion 


of  the  gods — to  which,  in  truth,  he  had  all  the  while  be- 


Jlonged  .^ 

♦  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  both  of  Herakles  and 
(of  Achilles,  and,  finally,  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander, 
l  with  whom  some  have  compared  me,  partly  on  account 
of  what  I  achieved  in  Gaul,  partly,  and  especially,  on 
'  account  of  my  designs  in  the  present  campaign  ? 

Nevita. 

My  Emperor — the  rear-guard  is  now  beneath  us — it 
is  perhaps  time 

Julian. 

Presently,  Nevita!  First  I  must  tell  you  of  a  strange 
dream  I  had  last  night. 

I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  child  pursued  by  a  rich  man 
who  owned  countless  flocks,  buj;  despised  the  worship 
of  the  frods. 

This  wicked  man  exterminated  all  the  child's  kindred. 
But  Zeus  took  pity  on  the  child  itself,  and  held  his  hand 
over  it. 

Then  I  saw  this  child  grow  up  into  a  youth,  under 
the  care  of  Minerva  and  Apollo. 

Further,  I  dreamed  that  the  youth  fell  asleep  upon  a 
stone  beneath  the  open  sky. 

Then  Hermes  descended  to  him,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
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oung  man,  and  said :  "  Come ;  I  will  show  thee  the  way 
to  the  abode  of  the  highest  god!"  So  he  led  the  youth 
to  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  mountain.  TW^  h<>  loft  fjj^ 
Then  the  youth  burst  out  into  tears  and  lamentations, 
and  called  with  ajgud  voice  upon  Zeus.  Lo.  then.  Mi- 
nerva and  the  ^un-Kin^  who  rule^he  earth  des.cgnded  to 
his  side,  bore  him  aloft  to  thej^ga^oMJie  mountaTn^and 
showed  him  the^^oj^m^erita^^^of  his  rajyi 

But  this  inheritance  was  the  orb  of  the  earth  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  beyond  the  ocean. 

Then  they  told  the  youth  that  all  this  should  belong 
to  him.  And  therewith  they  ffave,  |iim  three  warn j rigs: 
he  should  not  sleep,  as  his  race  had  done;  he  should  not 
hearken  to'  the  counsel  of  hypocrites :  and,  lastly,  he 
should  honour  as  gods  those  who  resernjjg  the  gods. 

Ilorget  not,!'  they  said,  on  leaving  him,  "that  thoujhast 

n  immortal  sqjl&  and  that  this  t|iy  soul  is  of  divine  origin. 

nd  if  thou  follow  our  counsel  thou  shalt  see  our  father 

nd^ecome  a  god^even  as  we. 

Priscus. 
What  are  signs  and  omens  to  this! 

Kytron. 

It  can  scarcely  be  rash  to  anticipate  that  the  Fates  will 
think  twice  ere  they  suffer  their  counsels  to  clash  with 
'yours. 

Julian. 

®We  dare  not  build  with  certainty  on  such  an  exception. 
But  assuredly  I  cannot  buj  find  this  dream  significants 

lence— against  all 


@K\  although  my  brother  ^axirmj^,  by  his  silei 
^treasonable  expectation^ — seems  to  approv 


or/ — seems  to  approve  neither  of  the 
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dream  itself,  nor  of  my  relation  of  it. — But  that  we  must 
bear  with !  [He  takes  out  a  roll  of  paper. 

See,  Jovian;  before  I  arose  this  morning,  I  noted  down 
what  I  had  dreamt.  Take  this  paper,  let  numerous 
copies  of  it  be  made,  and  read  to  the  various  divisions  of 
the  army.  I  hold  it  of  the  utmost  moment,  on  so  hazard- 
ous an  expedition,  that,  amid  all  dangers  and  difficulties, 
the  soldiers  may  leave  their  fate  securely  in  their  leader's 
hands,  considering  him  infallible  in  all  that  concerns  the 
issue  of  the  war. 

Jovian. 
I  pray  you,  my  Emperor,  let  me  be  excused  from  this. 

Julian. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jovian. 

That  I  cannot  lend  my  aid  to  anything  that  is  against 
the  truth. — Oh,  hear  me,  my  august  Emperor  and  mas- 
ter! Is  there  a  single  one  of  your  soldiers  who  doubts 
that  he  is  safe  in  your  hands?  Have  you  not,  on  the 
Gallic  frontier,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  numbers  and 
difficulties  of  all  kinds,  gained  greater  victories  than  any 
other  living  commander  can  boast  of? 

Julian. 
Well,  well!     What  startling  news! 

Jovian. 

I  All  know  how  marvellously  fortune  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed you.     In  learning  you  excel  ail  other  mortals,  and 


f 
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in  the  glorious  art  of  eloquence  you  bear  the  palm  among 
the  greatest. 

Julian. 

And  jet ?     In  spite  of  all  this ? 

Jovian. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  my  Emperor,  you  are  but  mortal. 
By  publishing  this  dream  through  the  army  you  would 
seek  to  make  men  deem  you  a  god, — and  in  that  I  dare 
not  assist  you. 

Julian. 

What  say  you,  my  friends,  to  this  speech? 

Kytron. 
It  assuredly  shows  no  less  effrontery  than  ignorance. 

Julian. 

You  seem  to  forget,  oh  truth-loving  Jovian,  that  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  surnamed  the  Pious,  has  been 
worshipped  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Roman  forum  as 
an  immortal  god.  And  not  he  alone,  but  also  his  wife, 
Faustina,  and  other  Emperors  before  and  after  him. 

Jovian. 

I  know  it,  sire, — but  it  was  not  given  to  our  forefathers 
to  live  in  the  light  of  truth. 

Julian. 
[With  a  long  look  at  him.]     Ah,  Jovian! 


Tell  me, — last  evening,  when  I  was  taking  the  omens 
for  the  coming  night,  you  brought  me  a  message  just 
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as  I  was  laving  the  blood  from  my  hands  in  the  water 
of  purification 

Jovian. 
Yes,  my  Emperor! 

Julian. 

In  my  haste,  I  chanced  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  on  your  cloak.  You  shrank  sharply  backward 
and  shook  the  water  off,  as  if  your  cloak  had  been  defiled. 

Jovian. 
My  Emperor, — so  that  did  not  escape  y»u  ? 

Julian. 
Did  you  think  it  would  have  escaped  me? 

Jovian. 

Yes,  sire;  for  it  was  a  matter  between  me  and  the  one 
true  Gocfo 


^ ~^^  Julian. 

vGalileani- 

Jovian. 


I       SiVp^vnnjzniirsplf  sent,  me  fe ilpriisnWi.  and  T  wa«  wit- 
ness ^n^HfhpijTapppnpd  Jjyy*?   j[  hafre  pp^d^redPmuch 
v K  (since  then;   I  have  fcj>ad_±h&~flcripture&  of  the  Christians, 
have  spoken  witiL^many -o£-4kem,     and  nowHE^ajn  con- 
vinced that  in  feeir  teaching  lies  the  truth  of  Goc 


\ 


Julian. 

/£l  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Thus  does  this 
infectious  frenzy  spread!  Even  those  nearest  me — my 
own  generals  desert  me 
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Jovian. 


I  Place  me  in  the  van  against  your  foes,  sire, — and  you 
shall  see  how  gladly  I  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's. 


How  much ? 


My  blood,  my  life. 


Julian. 


Jovian. 


Julian. 


,  Blood  and  life  are  not  enough.  He  who  is  to  rule  must 
rule  over  the  minds,  over  the  wills  of  men.  It  is  in  this 
that  your  Jesus  of  Nazareth  bars  my  way  and  contests 
my  power. 

Think  not  that  I  will  punish  you,  Jovian!     You  Gali- 

X  leans  covet  punishment  as  a  benefaction.     And  after  it 

*  you  are  called  martyrs.     Have  they  not  thus  exalted  those 

whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  chastise  for  their  obduracy  ? 

Go  to  the  vanguard !  I  will  not  willingly  see  your  face 
again. — Oh,  this  treachery  to  me,  which  you  veil  in 
phrases  about  double  duty  and  a  double  empire!  This 
shall  be  altered.  Other  kings  besides  the  Persian  shall 
feel  mv  foot  on  their  necks. 

To  the  vanguard,  Jovian! 


Jovian. 
I  shall  do  my  duty,  sire!         [He  goes  out  to  the  right. 


Julian. 


LWe  will  not  have  this  morning  darkened,  which  rose 
mid  so  many  happy  omens.     This,  and  more,  will  we 
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bear  with  an  even  mind.     But  my  dream  shall  none  the 
less  be  published  through  the  army.     You,  Kytron,  and 
you,  my  Priscus,  and  my  other  friends,  will  see  that  this 
|  is  done  in  a  becoming  manner. 

The  Philosophers. 

With  joy,  with  unspeakable  joy,  sire! 

[They  take  the  roll  and  go  out  to  the  right. 

Julian. 

I  beg  you,  Hormisdas,  not  to  doubt  my  power,  although 

it  may  seem  as  though  stubbornness  met  me  on  every 

hand.     Go;    and  you  too,  Nevita,  and  all  the  rest,  each 

to  his  post; — I  will  follow  when  the  troops  are  all  gath- 

I  ered  out  on  the  plains. 

[All  except  the  Emperor  and  Maximus  go  out  to 
the  right. 

Maximus. 

\ After  a  time*  rises  from  the  stn^f.  i^hfre  h"  h"°  hoo,n 
seated  and  goes  up  to  the  Emperor.]     My  sick  brother! 

Julian. 

Rather  wounded  than  sick.  The  deer  that  is  pierced 
by  the  hunter's  shaft  seeks  the  thicket  where  its  fellows 
cannot  see  it.  I  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Antioch; — and  now  I  shrink  from  showing 
myself  to  the  army. 

Maximus. 


No  one  sees  you,  friend;  for  they  grope  in  blindness. 
But  you  shall  be  as  a  physician  to  restore  their  sight, 
and  then  they  shall  behold  you  in  your  glory. 


i 
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Julian. 

[Gazing  down  into  the  ravine.]  How  far  beneath  us! 
How  tinv  they  seem,  as  they  wind  their  way  forward. 
amid  thicket  *"A  hm^wnQH.  aTnng"f.^p  rocky  river-bed! 

When  we  stood  at  the  mouth  of  this  defile,  all  the 
leaders,  as  one  man,  made  for  the  pass.  It  meant  an 
hour's  way  shortened,  a  little  trouble  spared, — on  the 
road  to  death. 

And  the  legions  were  so  eager  to  follow.     No  thought 

of  taking  the  upward  path,  no  longing  for  the  free  air  up 

here,  where  the  bosom  expands  with  each  deep  draught 

of  breath.     There  they  march,  and  march,  and  march, 

and  see  not  that  the  heaven  iff  stmitenpf|  ahnve  tTipjn  — 

^^ land  know  not  there  are  heights  where  it  is  wider. — Seems 

(y/lit  not,  Maximus,  as  though  men  lived  but  to  die?     The 

I  spirit  of  the  Galilean  is  in  this.     If  it  be  true,  as  they 

(say,  that  his  father  made  the  world,  then  the  son  con- 
temns his  father's  work.  And  it  is  just  for  this  presump- 
tuous frenzy  that  he  is  so  highly  revered ! 

How  great  was  Socrates  compared  with  him  !*»  Did 

ot  Socrates  love  <jdeasurey  and  mappinesal  anddD*eautv)P 

And  yet  he  renounced  them.— Is  there  not  a  bottomless 

between  not  desiring,  on  fll fi  nnp  *"H,  fi,PH.  ftn 


® 


abyss 


foe  other,  desiring,  yet,  renouncing'? 

Oh,  this  treasure  of  lost  wisdom,  T  wmilrj   fain  have 
restored  to  men.     Like  Dionysus  of  old,,!  went  forth  to 


meet  them,  young  and  joyous,  a/garlancj)  on  my  brow, 
and  the  fulness  of  theAfJnefon  my  a,rrps.  But  they  reject 
my  gifts,  and  I  am  scorned,  and  hated,  and  derided,  by 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

Maximus. 

Why?     I  will  tell  you  why. 

Hard  by  a  certain  town  where  once  I  lived,  there  was 


t 
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a  vineyard,  renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  grapes;  and 
when  the  citizens  wished  to  have  the  finest  fruits  on  their 
tables,  they  sent  their  servants  out  to  bring  clusters  from 
this  vineyard. 

Many  years  after  I  came  again  to  that  city;  but  no  one 
knew  aught  of  the  grapes  that  were  once  so  renowned. 
Then  I  sought  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  and  said  to 
him,  "Tell  me,  friend,  are  your  vines  dead,  since  no  one 
now  knows  aught  of  your  grapes  ?  "     "  No, "  he  answered, 

but  let  me  tell  you,  young  vines  yield  good  grapes  but 
poor  wine;    old  vines,  on  the  contrary,  bad  grapes  but 


good   wine.     Therefore,   stranger/     he   addedT   "I   still 


gladden  the  hearts  of  my  fellow  citizens  with  the  abun- 
dance of  my  vineyard,  only  in  another  form — as  wine,  not 
as  grapes. 

Julian. 

[Thoughtfully.]     Yes,  yes,  yes! 

Maximus. 

I  You  have  not  given  heed  to  this.  The  vine  of  the 
World  has  grown  old,  and  vet  you  think  that,  yon  ra,n 
still  offer  the  raw  grapes  to  those  who  thirst  for  thp  n,ew 

Wine. 

Julian. 

Alas,  my  Maximus,  who  thirsts?  Name  me  a  single 
man,  outside  our  brotherhood,  who  is  moved  by  a  spir- 
itual craving. — Unhappy  I.  to  be  born  into  this  iron  age! 

Maximus. 

J  Do  not  reproach  the  aye.     Had  the  age  been  greater, 
ou  would  have  been  less.     The{world-gpuL2s  like  a  rich 
[man   with   innumerable   sons.     If   he   share   his   riches 
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I  equally,  all  are  well  to  do,  but  none  rich.  But  if  he  dis- 
inherit all  but  one,  and  give  everything  to  him,  then  that 
one  stands  as  a  rich  man  amid  a  circle  of  paupers. 

Julian. 

No  similitude  could  be  less  apt  than  this. — Am  I  like 
your  single  heir  ?  Is  not  that  very  thing  divided  among 
many  which  the  ruler  of  the  world  should  possess  in 
fuller  measure  than  all  besides — nay,  which  he  alone 
should  possess  ?  Oh  how  is  not  power  divided  ?  Has 
not,  f^n^j^the  power  of  eloquence  in  snch  fn|ness  that 
men  call  him  the  king  of  orators?  Have  not  vou,  my 
Maximus,  the  power  of«grystic  wis'qjoHD?  Has  not  that 
madman  Apollinaris  of  Antioch  the  power  of  ^cstatlc 
son<ft  in  a  measure  J  nppHs  must  envy  him  ?  And  th^n 
Gregory  the  Cappadocian!  Has  he  not  the  power  of 
such  excess,  that  many  have  applied 
to  him  the  epithet,  unbecoming  for  a  subject,  of  "the 
Great!'  ?  And — what  is  stranger  still — the  same  epithet 
has  been  applied  to  Gregory's  friend,  Basil,  the  soft- 
natured  man  with  girlish  eyes.  And  yet  he  plays  no 
active  part  in  the  world ;  he  lives  here,  this  Basil — 
here  in  this  remote  region,  wearing  the  habit  of  an  an- 
chorite, and  holding  converse  with  none  but  his  disciples, 
his  sister  Makrina,  and  other  women  who  are  Called  pious 
and  holy.  What  influence  do  they  not  exert,  both  he 
and  his  sister,  through  the  epistles  they  send  forth  from 
[time  to  time.  Everything,  even  renunciation  and  seclu- 
jsion,  becomes  a  power  to  oppose  my  power.  But  the 
{crucified  Jew  is  still  the  worst  of  all. 

Maximus. 

Then   make   an   end   of   all   these   scattered   powers! 
But  dream  not  that  you  can  crush  the  rebels,  by  attack- 
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ing  them  in  the  name  of  a  monarch  whom  they  do  not 
know.  In  your  own  name  you  must  act,  Julian!  Did 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  come  as  the  emissary  of  another? 
Did  he  not  proclaim  himself  to  be  one  with  him  that  sent 
him  ?  Truly  in^COs  the  time  fulfilled,  and  you  see  it 
t  not.  Do  not  all  signs  and  omens  point,  with  unerring 
finder,  to  you  ?  i  Must  Lremind^you  of  your  mother's 
Idream ?        L?  ^4-€<C>  j£+*0-   *£&++& 

JTOIAN.^^^^^ 

She  dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  Achilles. 

Maximus. 

Must  I  remind  you  how  fortune  has  borne  you,  as  on 
mighty  pinions,  through  an  agitated  and  perilous  life  ? 
Who  are  you,  sire?  Are  you  Alexander  born  again,  not, 
as  before,  in  immaturity,  but  perfectly  equipped  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  task? 

Julian. 
Maximus ! 

Maximus. 


X? 


There  is  One jadiQ  ever  reappearjCat  certain  intervals, 
in  the  course  of  human  history.  He  is  like  a  rider  tam- 
ing a  wild  horse  in  the  arena.  Again  and  yet  again  it 
throws  him.  A  moment,  and  he  is  in  the  saddle  again, 
each  time  mj^rfjge^ure  and  more  expert*  but  off  he  has 
jhad  to  go,HtiaU  his  varying  incarnation^  iintnjjlnqjjfl.y. 
Off  he  had  to  go  as  the  god-created  man  ip^EjjSglsugri^ 
off  he  had  to  go  as  the  fo""^r  pf;  thit  T^fffid^innTh^- 
off  he  m  u  s  t  go  asdtSeprince  of  the  empire  or  Goqy    Who 

knOWS  how  Often  he  has  Wandered    prarmp  nc  wl^r»   nnnp 

have  recognjsed  him  ? 


r 
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w% 


<2> 


How  know  you,  Julian,  that  you  were  aot  la  him  whom 
|you  now  persecute? 

Julian. 

[Looking  far  away.]     Oh  unfathomable  riddle ! 

Maximus. 

Must  I  remind  you  of  the  old  prophecy  now  set  afloat 

again  ?     It  has  been  foretold  that  so  many  years  as^he 

year  has  days  should  the  empire  of  the  Galilean  endure^ 

o  years  more^and  'twill  beCjjiree  hundred  and  sixtv- 

five  yearj)since  that  man  wa.Cfyyrn  in  Bethlehem. 

Julian. 
Ejo  you  believe  this  prophecy? 

Maximus. 
jl  believe  in  him  who  is  to  come. 

Julian. 
Always  riddles !_ 

Maximus. 
I  believe  in  the^Tre'Stfecessity) 

Julian. 


Still  darker  riddles. 


Maximus. 


Behold,  Julian, — when  Chaos  seethed  in  the  fearful 
void  abyss,  and  Jehovah  was  alone, — that  day  when  he, 
according  to  the  old  Jewish  scriptures,  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  divided  light  from  darkness,  sea  from  land, 
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— that  day  the  great  creating  God  stood  an  the  summit 
of  his  power. 

But  with  man  arose  will  upon  the  earth.  And  men, 
and  beasts,  and  trees,  and  herbs  re-created  themselves, 
each  in  its  own  image,  ar^or^ing  to  eternal  laws;  and 
bv  eternal  laws  the  stars  roll  through  the  neavenly  spaces. 
Did  Jenovah  repent  ?  The  ancient  traditions  of  all 
races  tell  of  a  repentant  Creator. 

He  had  established  the  law  of  perpetuation  in  the  uni- 
verse.    Too  late  to  repent !     The  created  will  perpetuate 
itself — and  is  perpetuj 
<^\     But  the  two  ^tgg-ftidf^]  empire^  war  one  against  ^the 
\j>'  otliQr.     Where,  wTiere  is  "he.  *fo\kinp;  of  peac>fthe  t.win- 
7    sided  oniL^ho  shalVreconcile^them? 

Julian. 

[To  himself.]  Two  years?  All  the  gods  inactive. 
No  capricious  power  behind,  which  might  bethink  itself 
to  crg&s  mv^  plans 

(^TWO  yeajg?       In  two  years  T  ran  hrincr  tVip-  varth  unHpr 

my  sway. 

Maximus. 
You  spoke,  my  Julian; — what  said  you? 

Julian. 

I  am  young  and  strong  and  healthy.  Maxjmns — it  is 
jmy  will  to  live  long. 

[He  goes  out  to  the  right.     Maxibots  follows  him. 
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SCENE  SECOND 

A  hilly  wooded  region  with  a  brook  among  the  trees.  On 
an  elevation  a  little  farm^    It  is  towards  sunset 

Columns  of  soldiers  pass  from  left  to  right  at  the  j'oot^qf 
the  slojpe.C_|^AfiflTV  of  Caesarea.  and  his  ^iister 
Makrin/,  both  in  the  dress  of  hermits,  stand  by  the 
wayside  and  offer  water  and  fruits  to  the  weary 
soldiers. 


Oh,  Basil, 
the  last! 


Makrina. 
see — each  _  paler  ajid__more  haggard  than 


Basil. 


And  countless  multitudes  of  our '  Christian  brethren 
among  them!  Woe  to  the  Emperor  Julian !  This_is_a 
cruelty  more  cunningly  contrived  than  all  the  horrors  of 
tTi<*  tnrtnrp-pl-mmhpr      Against  whom  is  he  leading  his 

st 


/  I  \y        tne  loriure-cnamoer.     Againsi  wnom  is  re  leaning  nis 
i  II  fjry\    hosts  ?   G^ess"^  against    the   Persian    kin>  >  than    against 


s£  MAKRINAy    , 

Do  you  believe  this  dreadful  thirty  of  him  ? 


Basil. 

Yes,  Makrina,  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  to  me 
that  'tis  against  u  s  the  blow  is  aimed.  All  the  defeats 
he  has  suffered  in  Antioch,  all  the  resistance  he  has  met 
with,  all  the  disappointments  and  humiliations  he  has  had 
to  endure  on  his  ungodly  path,  he  hopes  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion by  means  of  a  victorious  campaign.  And  he  will 
succeed.     Ajgreat  victory  will  blot  out  everything.     Men 
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are  fashioned  so;  tffiev  see  right  in  successy/£ri(i  before 
might  most  of  them  will  ben& 

Makrina. 

[Pointing  out  to  the  left.]     Fresh  multitudes!     Innu- 
merable, unceasing 

[/I  company  of  soldiers  passes  by;    a  young  man  in 
the  ranks  sinks  down  on  the  road  from  weariness. 

A  Subaltern. 
[Beating  him  with  a  stick.]     Up  with  you,  lazy  hound! 

Makrina. 
[Hastening  up.]     Oh,  do  not  strike  him! 

The  Soldier. 
Let  them  strike  me; — I  am  so  glad  to  suffer. 

Ammian. 

[Entering.]     Again  a  stoppage! — Oh,  it  is  he.     Can  he 
really  go  no  further? 

The  Subaltern. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  sir;   he  falls  at  every  step. 

Makrina. 

Oh,  be  patient!     Who  is  this  unhappy  man? — See, 
suck  the  juice  of  these  fruits. — Who  is  hei__sJ£? 

Ammian. 

A  Cappadocjan, — one  of  the  fanatics  who  to,ok  part  in 
"  the  desecration  of  the  temple_oJH£ej3iis  at  Antioch. 
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Makrina. 
Oh,  one  of  those  martyrs . 

Ammian. 


Try  to  rise,  Agathonp  I   am  sorry  for  this  fellow. 

fThey  chastised  him  more  severely  than  he  could  bear. 
He  has  been  ocffof  hisiniiichever  since. 


GATHON^ 

[Rising.]  I  can  bear  it  very  well,  and  I  am  in  my  right 
mind,  sir  !>»  Strike,  strike,  &tnke^—i  rejoice  ip  suffer. 

Ammian. 

[To  the  Subaltern.]  Forward;  we  have  no  time  to 
waste. 

The  Subaltern. 
[To  the  soldiers.]     Forward,  forward! 

Agathon. 

Babylonius  fell; — soon  shall  the  Babylonian  whore- 
'  monger  fall  likewise.  The  lion  of  Zaita  was  slain — the 
crowned  lion  of  the  earth  is  doomed! 

[The  soldiers  are  driven  out  to  the  right. 

Ammian. 

[To  Basil  and  Makrina.]  You  strange  people; — 
you  go  astray  and  yet  you  do  good.  Thanks  for  your 
refreshment  to  the  weary;  and  would  that  my  duty  to 
the  Emperor  permitted  me  to  treat  your  brethren  as 
forbearingly  as  I  should  desire. 

[He  goes  off  to  tlie  right. 
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Basil. 

God  be  with  you,  noble  heathen! 

Makrina. 
Who  may  that  man  be  ? 

Basil. 
I  know  him  not. 

[He  points  to  the  left. 
Oh  see,  see — there  he  is  himself! 

Makrina. 
The  Emperor  ?     Is    t  h  a  t    the  Emperor  ? 

Basil. 
Yes,  that  is  he. 

The  Emperor  Julian  with  several  of  his  principal 
officers,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  guards,  with  their 
captain  An atolus,  enters  from  the  left. 

Julian. 

[To  his  retinue.]  Why  talk  of  fatigue?  Should  the 
fall  of  a  horse  bring  me  to  a  standstill  ?  Or  is  it  less  be- 
coming to  go  on  foot  than  to  bestride  an  inferior  animal  ? 
Fatigue!  My  ancestor  said  that  it  befits  an  Emperor, to 
die  standing.  I  say  that  it  befits  an  Emperor,  not  only 
in  the  hour  of  death  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  to  set 

an  example  of  endurance;   I  say — — Ah,  by  the  great 

light  of  heaven!  do  I  not  segr""6asil  of  Caesare3jfr  before 
my  eyes? 

Basil. 

[Bowing  deeply.]  Your  meanest  servant,  nh  most 
mighty  lord! 
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Julian. 

Ah,  I  know  what  that  means!  Truly  you  serve  me 
well,  Basil!  [Approaching. 

So  this  is  the  villa  that  has  become  so  renowned  by 
reason  of  the  epistles  that  go  forth  from  it.  This  house 
is  more  talked  of  throughout  the  provinces  than  all  the 
lecture-halls  together,  although  I  have  spared  neither  care 
nor  pains  to  restore  their  glory. 

Tell  me — is  not  this  woman  jpr  sister,  Makrina  ? 


She  is,  sire! 


Basil. 


Julian. 


You  are  a  fair  woman,  and  still  young. 
I  hear,  you  have  renounced  life. 


And  yet,  as 


Makrina. 


have  denounced  lif^un  Qrder\truly  to  liyej 


Julian. 

know  your  delusions  very  well.     You  sigh  for 

beyond,  of  which  you  have  no  certain 

you  HaLortifv  your  flesh;    yoiCrepress  all  hu- 

And  yet  I  tell  you  this  may  bdTa  v^njty^ 


Basil. 

t  Think  not,  sire,  that  I  am  blind  to  the  danger  that 
urks  in  renunciation.  I  know  that  my  friend  Gregory 
ays  well  when  he  writes  that  ne  holds  himself  a  hermit 
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in  hffi.H-,  thrmprh  nnt  in  flip  hndy  And  I  know  that  this 
coarse  clothing  is  of  small  profit  to  my  soul  if  T  tfl.lcg_niprit. 
to  myself  for  wearing  it — 

But  that  is  not  my  case.  This  secluded  life  fills  me 
with  unspeakable  happiness;  that  is  all.  The  wild  con- 
vulsions through  which,  in  these^dpys  th<>  wnrld-fc  p^g. 
sing,  do  not  here  force  themselves,  in  all  their  hideousness, 
upon  my  eyes.  Here  I  feel  my  body  uplifted  in  prayer T 
and  my  soul  purified  by  a.  frugal  life. 

Julian. 

Oh  my  modest  Basil,  I  fear  you  are  ambitious  of  more 
than  this.  If  what  I  hear  be  true,  your  sister  has  gathered 
round  her  a  band  of  vminpr  wm-npn  wfror"  °^  ;"  frying 
up  ir.^^~rnYn  Ji'L-ot^cc  And^ouJVourself,  like  your 
Galilean  master,  have  chosen  tfwelyie  disciple.     What  is 


your  purpose  with  them?    f/y£^^  ,  y^j^/^J 


I  To  send  them  forth  into  a,))  lands,  that  jnay  strengthen 
OUr  brethren   jp   \he>  fiffhf 

Julian. 

Truly!  Equipped  with  all  the  weapons  of  eloquence, 
you  send  your  army  against  me.  ^And  whence  did  you 
obtain  this  ie^flu^r^ce/  this  glorious  Greek  art?  From 
^Kur^ schools  of  learning.  What^nght_^a^^_^yoji_Jo_Jt  ? 
You  have  stolen  like  a  spy  into  our  camp,  to  find  out 
where  you  can  most  safely  strike  at  us.  And  this 
knowledge  you  are  now  applying  to  our  greatest  hurt! 

Let  me  tell  you,  Basil,  that  I  have  no  mind  to  suffer 
this  scandal  any  longer.  I  will_strike  this  weapon  out 
of  your  hands.  _  Keep  tn_ff?llr  Matthew  and  T,nkp,  and 
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other  such  unpolished  babblers.  R"t  hfncpfnrth  ynn 
shall  *W  b^  permitted  fo  jnfprprpt  p^r  ancient  poets  and 
philosophers;  for  I  hold  it  unreasonable  to  let  you  suck 
knowledge  and  skill  from  sources  in  the  truth  of  which 
you  do  not  believe.  InJike_nianner  shall  all  Galilean 
scholars  be  forbidden  our  te^fj™juUls;  for  what  is  their 
hn«sinps«  th prp  ? — To  steal  our  weapons  and  use  them 


f 

lagainsLus. 


Basil. 


Sire,  I  have  already  heard  of  this  strange  determina- 
tion. And  I  agree  with  Gregory  in  maintaining  that  you 
paygjio  exclusive  right  pjthpr  to  Grecian  learning  or  to 
IGrerian  eloqupncp^  I  agree  with  him  when  he  points 
lout  that  you  use  thgjEhabet  which  was  invented  by 
Itl^EgvptjaEbs,  and  that  you  clothe  yourself  ^purple,  al- 
I though  it  first  came  into  use  among  the  people  oJjnTyrsp 

Ay,  sire — and  more  than  that.  You  subdue  nations, 
and  make  yourself  ruler  over  peoples,  whose  tongues  are 
unknown  and  whose  manners  are  strange  to  you.     And 

I  you  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But  by  the  same  right  where- 
by you  rule  the  visible  world,  he  whom  you  call  the  Gali- 
lean rules  the  invisible 


0 


X 


i. 


Julian. 


Enough  of  that!     I  will  no  longPTJjigfen  to  _»^iLCJLJ^jJ£- 
You  jspeak  as  though  there  were*f wo  rulers  of  the  world  ~^> 
and  on  that   plea  yqii.  cry  halt- to  me,  at  every  turn . 

up  ijCSfiH,  man  i 


Oh  fools!     YoiLset 


aga 


ving  one; 

But  you  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  your  error.  Do  not 
>ose  that  amid  the  cares  of  war  I  have  laid  aside  the 
treatise^JJbave  long  been  preparing  against  you.  Per- 
haps you  think  I  spend  my  nights  in  sleep?  You  are 
,mistaken!     For  "The  Beard-Hater"  I  reaped  nothing 
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but  scorn, — and  that  from  the  very  people  who  had  most 
reason  to  lay  certain  truths  to  heart.  But  that  shall  in 
nowise  deter  me.  Should  a  man  with  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand  shrink  from  a  pack  of  yelping  dogs? — Why  did  you 
smile,  woman  ?     At  what  did  you  laugh  ? 

Makrina. 

I     Why,  sire,  do  you  rage  so  furiously  against  one  who, 
you  say,  is  dead  ? 

Julian. 

I     Ah,  I  understand!     You  mean  to  say  that  he  is  alive. 

Makrina. 

/2T)  I  mean  to  say,  oh  mighty  Empprorr  thnf.  in  ymir  ]ipa.rt. 
^**"vou  feel  of  a  surety  that  he  lives . 

Julian. 
I?     What  next!     7  feel ! 


?/  tyjr  Makrina. 


What  is  it  that  yon<^t^  and  pprsPPiiidPNnC  hiny 
Gt  butyour^elief  Jh  him.     And  does  he^  nf^hye^in  vour 
EeTand  persecution,  no  less_than  ii^our  love?? 


Julian. 

I  know  your  tortuous  tricks  of  speech.  You  Galileans 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  And  that  you  call  rhet- 
oric! Oh  mediocre  minds!  What  folly!  I  feel  that  the 
crucified  Jew  is  alive!  Oh  what  a  degenerate  age,  to 
find  satisfaction  in  such  sophistries!  But  such  is  the  lat- 
ter-day world.    Madness  passes  for  wisdom.    How  many 
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H 


sleepless  nights  have  I  not  spent  in  searching  out  the 
true  foundation  of  things  ?  But  where  are  my  follow- 
ers ?  Many  praise  my  eloquence,  but  few,  or  none,  are 
convinced  by  it. 

But  truly  the  end  is  not  yet.  A  great  astonishment 
will  come  upon  you.  You  shall  see  how  all  the  scattered 
forces  are  converging  into  one.  You  shall  see  how,  from 
all  that  you  now  despise,  glory  shall  issue  forth— and  out 
of  the  cross  on  which  you  hang  your  hopes  I  will  fashion 
^[TaH(ip^fi5fOne  whom  you  know  not  oO 

Makrina. 

And  I  tell  vonr  ^mperor  Julian,  thatCSm  ar&>nought 
£      buyjTscourge  in  the  hand  of  God^-a  scourge  foredoomed 
jLo  chasten  us  by  reason  of  our  sins.     Woe  to  us  that  it 
must  be  so!     Woe  to  us  for  the  discords  and  the  loveless- 
ness  that  have  caused  us  to  swerve  from  the  true  path! 

There  was  no  longer  a  king  in  Israel.  Therefore  has 
the  Lord  stricken  you  with  madness ?  that  vou  mjght  chas- 
tise us. 

What  a  spirit  has  he  not  darkened,  that  it  should  rage 
against  us!  What  a  blossoming  tree  has  he  not  stripped 
to  maker-EQp!s  for  our  sin-laden  shoulders! 

(PortenifrWarned  you,  a.nd  yon  heeder}  thpm  not,  jgoice? 
called  VOU,  and  yon  heard  them  not.  Olands  .wrote  in 
iettersjnjjre  upon  the_wall.  and  you  rubbed  out,  the  writ- 
lng  ere  you  had  deciphered  it. 


Julian. 
\  Basil — I  would  I  had  known  this  woman  before  to-day. 

Basil. 
Come,  Makrina! 


V 
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Makrina. 
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Woe  ismtfptViftt_^^  T  saw^tf'shipjn^  e.?eA\C  Angel 
and  serpent  m  onS,  the  af^gfote's  lo"p%  WfflflH  *" 
the  tempter's  .ffiiilaft  Oh,  how  have  our  brethren  and 
sisters  borne  their  hope  of  vieiorvjso  highr  in  the  face  of 
such^ari^ instrument  of  wrath?  Cln  him  dwells  a  greater 
than  hfij  Do  you  not  see  it,  Basil — in  him  will  the  Lord 
God  smite  us  even  to  death. 


You_have  said  it! 

Not  I! 

First- won  soul! 

Avaunt  from  me! 

-      '  ■■■       i *■ 

Come — come! 


Makrina.    s  s,    ■      s  a^  _  _  -L.  ^  ^ji 


Julian*/^^^^*^ 

MAKRINAj/^/^^^i±«f^y  ^ 

Basil.  ^^^Lj^^c    ' 

Julian. 


Stay  here! — Anatolus,  set  a  guard  about  them! — 'Tis 
my  will  that  you  shall  follow  the  army — both  you  and 
your  disciples, — youths  and  women. 

Basil. 

Sire,  vou  cannot  desire  this! 


Julian. 

•'Tis  not  wise  to  leave  fortresses  in  our  rear.  See,  I 
stretch  forth  my  hand  and  quench  the  burning  shower  of 
arrows  which  you  have  sent  forth  from  yonder  villa. 
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Basil. 

Nay,  nay,  sire — this  deed  of  violence 

Makrina. 
Alas,  Basil — here  or  elsewhere — all  is  over! 

Julian. 

Is  it  not  written  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
[are  Caesar's"?  I  require  all  aid  in  this  campaign. 
[You  can  tend  my  sick  and  wounded.  In  that  you  will 
be  serving  the  Galilean  as  well;  and  if  you  still  think 
that  a  duty,  I  counsel  you  to  make  good  use  of  your  time. 
His  end  is  near! 

[Some  soldiers  have  surrounded  Basil  and  Makrina, 
others  hasten  through  the  thicket  towards  the  house. 

Makrina. 

Sunset  over  our  home;  sunset  of  hope  and  of  light 
in  the  world!  Oh  Basil!  that  we  should  live  to  see  the 
night! 

Basil. 
@j    The  light  is. 

Julian. 


<2 


The  light  shall  be.     Turn  your  backs  to  the  .sunset. 
Galileans !     Your  faces  to  the  east1  to  the  east,  where 


Helios  lies  dreaming. .  Verily  I  say  unto  ym^  ym^  f^ml] 
see  the  Sun-King  of  the  world. 

[He  goes  out  to  the  right;   all  follow  him. 
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SCENE  THIRD 

Beyond  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  A  wide  plain,  with 
the  imperial  camp.  Copses,  to  the  left  and  in  the 
background,  hide  the  windings  of  the  Tigris.  Masts 
of  ships  rise  over  the  thickets  in  long  rows,  stretching 
into  the  far  distance.     A  cloudy  evening. 

Soldiers  and  men-at-arms  of  all  sorts  are  busy  pitching 
their  tents  on  the  plain.  All  kinds  of  stores  are  being 
brought  from  the  ships.     Watchfires  far  away. 

Nevita,  Jovian,  and  other  officers  come  from  the  fleet. 

Nevita. 

See,  now,  how  rightly  the  Emperor  has  chosen!  Here 
we  stand,  without  a  stroke,  on  the  enemy's  territory;  no 
one  has  opposed  our  passage  of  the  river;  not  even  a 
single  Persian  horseman  is  to  be  seen. 

Jovian. 

No,  sir,  by  this  route,  the  enemy  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect us. 

Nevita. 

You  speak  as  if  you  still  thought  this  route  unwisely 
chosen. 

Jovian. 

Yes,  sir,  it  is  still  my  opinion  that  we  should  rather 
have  taken  a  more  northerly  direction.  Then  our  left 
wing  would  have  rested  on  Armenia,  which  is  friendly 
towards  us,  and  all  our  supplies  might  have  come  from 
that  fruitful   province.     But  here?     Hampered   in  our 
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progress  by  the  heavy  freight-ships,   surrounded  by  a 

barren  plain,  almost  a  desert Ah!    the  Emperor  is 

coming.     I  will  go;  I  am  not  in  his  good  graces  at  present. 

He  goes  out  to  the  right.  At  the  same  time  Julian  enters 
with  his  retinue  from  the  ships.  Oribases,  the 
physician,  the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Kytron, 
with  several  others,  appear  from  among  the  tents  on 
the  right,  and  advance  to  meet  the  Emperor. 


Julian. 

Thus  does  the  empire  grow.     Every  s|.ep  T  take  towards 
the  east  shifts  the  frontier  of  my  dominion. 

\He  stamps  on  the  earth. 


This  eartfr  js  mine! 


■  Ta.ni  in  the  empire,  not  hevond 


^tylA+^y    j*f* 


it. — Well.  Priscus- 

&  toad's  >*^**^ 

Incomparable  Emperor,  your  command  has  been  exe- 
cuted. Your  marvellous  dream  has  been  read  to  every 
division  of  the  army. 

Julian. 

Good,  good.  And  how  did  my  dream  seem  to  affect 
the  soldiers  ? 

Kytron. 

Some  praised  you  with  joyful  voices,  and  hailed  you  as 
divine;    others  on  the  contrary 

Priscus. 
Those  others  were  Galileans,  Kvtron* 
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Kytron. 

!Yes,  yes,  most  of  them  were  Galileans;  and  these  smote 
upon  their  breasts  and  uttered  loud  lamentations. 

Julian. 


I  will  not  let  the  matter  rest  here.^fTheJmsts  of  my- 
ehVjivhich  I  have  provided  fpr-"erection  in  the  towns  I 
am  to  conquer,  shall  be>£fup  round  the  camp,  over  all 
the  paymasters'  tabtegT  Lamps  shall  be  lighted  beside 
the  busts;  braziers,  with  sweet-smelling  incense,  ?hall 
burn  before  th<m;    and  every  soldier,  as  he  comes  fox- 


his  Day,  shall  cast,  sottip  grains  of  ineensp 


ward  to  receive 


on  the  fire. 


;inis  p* 


7> 


Oribases. 


Most  gracious  Emperor,  forgive  me,  but — is  that  ex- 
pedient ? 

Julian. 
Why  not?     I  marvel  at  you,  my  Oribases! 

Priscus. 
Ah,  sire,  you  may  well  marvel  ?     Not  expedient  to ? 

Kytron. 

Should  not  a  Julian  dare  what  less  god-like  men  have 
dared  ? 

Julian. 

I,  too,  think  that  the  more  daring  course  would  now 
be  to  disguise  the  counsels  of  the  mystic  powers.  If  it  be 
the^ase  that  the  divinities  hflyp  Hppnterl  thpir  snvprpignfy 
into  earthly  hands — as  many  signs  justify  nc  in  onnrln- 
ding — it  would  indeed   be  most,  ungrateful  tn  rnnrpfll  thp 
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fact.  In  such  hazardous  circumstances  as  these,  'tis  no 
trifling  matter  that  the  soldiers  should  pay  their  devotions 
in  a  quite  different  quarter  from  that  in  which  they  are 
due. 

I  tell  you,  Oribases,  and  all  of  you, — if,  indeed,  there 
be  present  any  one  else  who  would  set  limits  to  the  Em- 
peror's power, — that  this  would  be  the  very  essence  of 
impiety,  and  that  I  should  therefore  be  forced  to  take 
strong  measures  against  it. 

Has  not  Plato  long  ago  enunciated  the  truth  that  only 
goa  can  rule  over  men  ?     What  meant  he  by  that  say- 
ing ?     Answer  me — what  did  he  mean  ?     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  assert  that  Plato — incomparable  sage  though  he 
was — had  any  individual,  even  the  greatest,  in  his  pro- 
phetic eye.     But  I  think  we  have  all  seen  what  disorders 
result  from  the  parcelling  out,  as  it  were,  of  the  supreme 
|  power  into  several  hands. 
J     Enough  of  that.     I  have  already  commanded  that  the 
■imperial  busts  shall  be  displayed  about  the  camp. 
Ah!   what  seek  you  in  such  haste,  Eutherius? 

The  Chamberlain  Eutherius  comes  from  the  ships,  ac- 
companied by  a  man  in  girt-up  garments. 

Eutherius. 

a  I     Exalted  Emperor, — this  man  of  Antioch  is  sent  by  the 
\  J  governor,  Alexander,  and  brings  you  a  letter  which,  he 
J  says,  is  of  great  importance. 

Julian. 

f   Ah,  let  me  see!     Light  here! 

[A  torch  is  brought;  the  Emperor  opens  and  reads  the 
I  letter. 
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Julian. 

Can  this  be  possible!  More  light!  Yes,  here  it  is  writ- 
ten— and  here — ;  what  next? — Truly  this  exceeds  all  I 
could  have  conceived! 

Nevita. 
Bad  news  from  the  west,  sire? 

Julian. 

Nevita,  tell  me,  how  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  Ctes- 
iphon  ? 

Nevita. 

It  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

Julian. 

It  must  be  done  in  less!  Thirty  days!  A  whole 
month!  And  while  we  are  creeping  forward  here,  I  must 
let  those  madmen 

Nevita. 

You  know  yourself,  sire,  that,  on  account  of  the  ships, 
we  must  follow  all  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  current 
is  rapid,  and  the  bed,  too,  shallow  and  stony.  I  hold  it 
impossible  to  proceed  more  quickly. 

Julian. 

(Thirty  days!     And  then  there  is  the  city  to  be  taken, 
-the  Persian  army  to  be  routed, — peace  to  be  concluded. 
iWhat  a  time  all  this  will  take !  Yet  there  were  some  among 
you  foolish  enough  to  urge  upon  me  an  even  more  rounda- 
bout route.     Ha-ha;   they  would  compass  my  ruin! 
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Nevita. 

Never  fear,  sire;  the  expedition  shall  advance  with  all 
possible  speed. 

Julian. 

It  must  indeed.  Can  you  imagine  what  Alexander 
tells  me?  The  frenzy  of  the  Galileans  has  passed  all 
bounds  since  my  departure.  And  it  increases  day  by 
day.  They  understand  that  my  victory  in  Persia  will 
bring  their  extirpation  in  its  train;  and  with  that  shame- 
less Gregory  as  their  leader,  they  now  stand  like  a  hostile 
army  in  my  rear;  in  the  Phrygian  regions  secret  things 
are  preparing,  no  one  knows  to  what  end 


Nevita. 
What  does  this  mean,  sire?     What  are  they  doing? 


Julian. 

What  are  they  doing?  Praying,  preaching,  singing, 
prophesying  the  end  of  the  world.  And  would  that  that 
were  all! — but  they  carry  our  adherents  away,  and  entice 
them  into  their  rebellious  conspiracies.  In  Caesarea  the 
congregation  has  chosen  the  judge  Eusebius  to  be  their 
bishop, — Eusebius,  an  unbaptised  man — and  he  has 
been  so  misguided  as  to  accept  their  call,  which,  more- 
over, the  canon  of  their  own  church  declares  invalid. 

But  that  is  far  from  being  _lhe_ worst ;•  worse,  worse, 
ten  times  worse  is  it,  th*C  Athanasiu^  has  returned  to 
Ajexandfife 

Nevita. 
AthaaasiiisJ 
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Priscus. 

(That  mysterious  bishop  who,  six  years  ago,  vanished 
into  the  desert. 

Julian. 

A  council  of  the  church  expelled  him  on  account  of  his 
unseemly  zeal.  The  Galileans  were  tractable  under  my 
predecessor. 

Yes,  just  think  of  it — this  raging  fanatic  has  returned 
to  Alexandria.  His  entrance  was  like  a  king's;  the 
road  was  strewn  with  carpets  and  green  palm-branches. 
And  what  followed  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  The  same 
night  a  riot  broke  out  among  the  Galileans.  U££Ege, 
their  lawful  bishop,  that  right-minded  and  well-disposed 
man,  whom  they  accused  of  lukewarmness  in  the  faith; 
was  murdered — torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 


Nevita. 

But,  sire,  how  were  things  suffered  to  go  so  far  ?  Where 
was  the  governor,  Artemius? 

Julian. 

You  may  well  ask  where  Artemius  was.  I  will  tell 
you.  Artemius  has  gone  over  tp  th^Galileans.  Arj^mius 
himself  has  broken  hy  force  of  arms  into  the  Serapeion. 
that  most  glorious  of  earthly  temples. — has  shattered  the 
statues— has  plundered  the  altars,  and  destroyed  that 
vast  treasury  of  books,  which  was  of  such  inestimable 
value  precisely  in  this  age  of  error  and  ignorance.  I 
could  weep  for  them  as  for  a  friend  bereft  me  by  death, 
were  not  my  wrath  too  great  for  tears. 
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Kytron. 
Truly,  this  surpasses  belief! 

Julian. 

And  not  to  be  within  reach  of  these  miserable  beings 
to  punish  them!  To  be  doomed  to  look  idly  on  while 
such  atrocities  spread  wider  and  wider  around! — Thirty 
days,  you  say!  Why  are  we  loitering?  Why  are  we 
pitching  our  tents  ?  Why  should  we  sleep  ?  Do  my 
generals  not  know  what  is  at  stake?  We  must  hold  a 
council  of  war.  When  I  remember  what  the  Macedonian 
Alexander  achieved  in  thirty  days 

Jovian,  accompanied  by  a  man  in  Persian  garb,  unarmed, 
enters  from  the  camp. 

Jovian. 

Forgive  me,  sire,  for  appearing  before  you:  but  this 
stranger 

Julian. 
A  Persian  warrior! 

The  Persian.  ' 

[Prostrating  himself  to  the  earth.]  No  warrior,  O 
mighty  Emperor! 

Jovian. 

He  came  riding  over  the  plains  unarmed,  and  surren- 
dered at  the  outposts 

Julian. 
Then  your  countrymen  are  at  hand  ? 
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The  Persian.  • 
No,  no! 

Julian. 

Whence  come  you  then  ? 

The  Persian. 

[Throws  open  his  garments.]  Look  at  these  arms,  O 
ruler  of  the  world, — bleeding  from  rusty  fetters.  Feel  this 
flayed  back, — sore  upon  sore.  I  come  from  the  torture 
chamber,  sire! 

Julian. 

i      Ah — a  fugitive  from  King  Sapor? 

The  Persian. 

Yes,  mighty  Emperor,  to  whom  all  things  are  known! 
I  stood  high  in  King  Sapor's  favour  until,  impelled  by 
the  terror  of  your  approach,  I  dared  to  prophesy  that 
this  war  would  end  in  his  destruction.  Would  you  know, 
sire,  how  he  has  rewarded  me?  My  wjfp  hp  ga.vp  as  a 
prey  to  his  archers  from  the  mountains;  my  children  he 
sold  as  slaves:  all  my  possessions  he  divided  among  his 
servants;  myself  he  tortured  for  nine  days.  Then  he  bade 
me  ride  forth  and  die  like  a  beast  in  the  desert. 

Julian. 
And  what  would  you  with  me? 

The  Persian. 

What  would  I  after  such  treatment  ?  I  would  help  you 
to  destroy  my  persecutor. 
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Julian. 
Ah,  poor  tortured  wretch, — how  can  you  help? 

The  Persian, 
j     I  can  lend  wings  to  your  soldiers'  feet. 

Julian. 
What  mean  you  by  that?     Rise  and  explain  yourself. 

The  Persian. 

[Rising.]  No  one  in  Ctesiphon  expected  you  to  choose 
this  route 

Julian. 
I  know  that. 

The  Persian. 

Now  'tis  nc  longer  a  secret. 

Julian. 

You  lie,  fellow!  You  Persians  know  nought  of  my 
designs. 

The  Persian. 

You,  sire,  whose  wisdom  is  born  of  the  sun  and  of  fire, 
know  well  that  my  countrymen  are  now  acquainted  with 
your  designs.  You  have  crossed  the  rivers  by  means  of 
your  ships;  these  ships,  more  than  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  laden  with  all  the  supplies  of  the  army,  are  to 
be  towed  up  the  Tigris,  and  the  troops  are  to  advance 
abreast  of  the  ships. 
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Julian. 
Incredible ! 

The  Persian. 

When  the  ships  have  approached  as  near  Ctesiphon  as 
possible — that  is  to  say,  within  two  days'  march — you  will 
make  straight  for  the  city,  beleaguer  it,  and  compel  King 
Sapor  to  surrender. 

Julian. 

[Looking  round.]     Who  has  betrayed  us? 

The  Persian. 


f 


This  plan  is  now  no  longer  practicable.  My  country- 
men have  hastily  constructed  stone  dams  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  on  which  your  ships  will  run  aground. 

Julian. 

I  Man,  do  you  know  what  it  will  cost  you  if  you  de- 
ceive me? 

The  Persian. 

Ai     My  body  is  in  your  power,  mighty  Emperor!     If  I 
"I  speak  not  the  truth,  you  are  free  to  burn  me  alive. 


< 


Julian. 

[To  Nevita.]    The  river  dammed!     It  will  take  weeks 
to  make  it  navigable  again. 

Nevita. 


I     If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  sire!     We  have  not  the  imple- 
ments  
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Julian. 

And  that  this  should  come  upon  us  now — just  when 
so  much  depends  on  a  speedy  victory.1 

The  Persian. 

Oh  ruler  of  the  world,  I  have  said  that  I  can  lend 
i  your  army  wings. 

Julian. 

Speak!     Do  you  know  of  a  shorter  way? 

The  Persian. 

If  you  will  promise  me  that  after  your  victory  you  will 
restore  the  possessions  of  which  I  have  been  robbed,  and 
give  me  a  new  wife  of  noble  birth,  I  will 

Julian. 
I  promise  everything;    only  speak, — speak! 

The  Persian. 

Strike  straight  across  the  plains,  and  in  four  days  you 
will  be  under  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon. 

Julian. 

Do  you  forget  the  mountain  chain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plains? 

The  Persian. 
Sire,  have  you  never  heard  of  that  strange  defile  among 
the  mount'amsT^^     dfe^  (j^C^t.^.  yfey*&ML.  7 

Mn  the  collected  edition  (1899)  the  word  "sejre  "  (to  conquer) 
of  earlier  editions  is  replaced  by  "  rejse  "  (journey).  This  is  almost 
certainly  a  misprint. 
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Julian. 

Yes,  yes,  a  chasm;  "Ahriman's  Street"  it  is  called. 
Is  it  true  that  it  exists? 

The  Persian. 
I  rode  through  "Ahriman's  Street"  two  days  ago. 

Julian. 
Nevita! 

Nevita. 

In  truth,  sire,  if  it  be  so 

Julian. 
Miraculous  help  in  the  hour  of  need ! 

The  Persian. 

But  if  you  would  pass  that  way,  O  mighty  one,  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  Persian  army  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  northern  provinces,  is  now 
recalled  to  block  the  mountain  passes. 

Julian. 
Know  you  that  for  certain  ? 

The  Persian.- 
Delay,  and  you  will  discover  it  for  yourself. 

Julian. 

How  many  days  will  it  take  your  countrymen  to  get 
there  ? 
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Four  days,  sire. 

Julian. 
Nevita,  in  three  days  we  must  be  beyond  the  defiles! 

Nevita. 

[To  the  Persian.]  Is  it  possible  to  reach  the  defiles 
in  three  days? 

The  Persian. 

Yes,  great  warrior,  it  is  possible,  if  you  make  use  of 
this  night  as  well. 

Julian. 

Let  the  camp  be  broken  up!  No  time  now  for  sleep, 
for  rest!  In  four  days — or  five  at  the  utmost — I  must 
stand  before  Ctesiphon. — What  are  you  thinking  about! 
Ah,  I  know. 

Nevita. 
The  fleet,  sire! 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes,  yes,  the  fleet! 

Nevita. 

Should  the  Persian  army  reach  the  defiles  a  day  later 
than  we,  they  will — if  they  cannot  injure  you  in  any  other 
way — turn  westward  against  your  ships 

Julian. 

(And  seize  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  wherewith  to  con- 
tinue the  war 


\<th 
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Nevita. 

If  we  could  leave  twenty  thousand  men  with  the  ships, 
they  would  be  safe 

Julian. 

What  are  you  thinking  of!  Twenty  thousand?  "Well 
nigh  a  third  of  our  fighting  strength.  Where  would  be 
the  force  with  which  I  must  strike  the  great  blow  ?  Di- 
vided, dispersed,  frittered  away.  Not  one  man  will  I  de- 
tach for  such  a  purpose. 

No,  no,  Nevita;  but  there  may  be  a  middle  course 

Nevita. 
[Recoiling.]     My  great  Emperor ! 


Julian. 

The  fleet  must  neither  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, nor  yet  cost  us  men.  There  is  a  middle  course, 
I  tell  you!     Why  do  you  falter?     Why  not  speak  it  out? 

Nevita. 

[To  the  Persian.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  citizens 
of  Ctesiphon  have  stores  of  corn  and  oil  ? 

The  Persian. 
Ctesiphon  overflows  with  supplies  of  all  sorts. 

Julian. 

And  when  we  have  once  taken  the  city,  the  whole  rich 
country  lies  open  to  us. 
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The  Persian. 

The  citizens  will  open  their  gates  to  you,  sire.  I  am 
not  the  only  one  who  hates  King  Sapor.  They  will  rise 
against  him  and  straightway  submit  to  you,  if  you  come 
upon  them,  unprepared  and  panic-stricken,  with  your 
whole  united  force. 


Julian. 


Yes;   yes. 


4 


The  Persian. 
Burn  the  ships,  sire! 


Nevita. 


Ah! 


Julian. 
His  hate  has  eyes  where  your  fidelity  is  blind,  Nevita 

Nevita. 
My  fidelity  saw,  sire;   but  it  shrank  from  what  it  saw. 

Julian. 

Are  not  these  ships  like  fetters  on  our  feet  ?  We  have 
provisions  for  four  full  days  in  the  camp.  It  is  well  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  be  too  heavily  laden.  Of  what 
use,  then,  are  the  ships?  We  have  no  more  rivers  to 
pass 

Nevita. 
Sire,  if  it  be  indeed  your  will 


¥ 
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Julian. 

My  will, — my  will  ?  Oh,  on  an  evening  like  this, — so 
angry  and  tempestuous, — why  cannot  a  flash  of  lightning 
descend  and 

Maximus. 

[Entering  hastily  from  the  left.]  Oh  chosen  son  of  He- 
lios— hear  me,  hear  me! 

Julian. 
Not  now,  my  Maximus! 

Maximus. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pressing  than  this.  You  must 
hear  me! 

Julian. 

Then  in  the  name  of  fortune  and  wisdom,  speak,  my 
brother! 

Maximus. 

[Draivs  him  apart,  and  says  in  a  low  voice.]  You  know 
how  I  have  striven  to  search  and  spell  out,  both  in  bool:s 
and  through  auguries,  the  issue  of  this  campaign  ? 

Julian. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  unable  to  foretell  anything-. 

Maximus. 

The  omens  spoke  and  the  writings  confirmed  them. 
But  the  answer  which  always  came  was  so  strange  that 
I  could  not  but  think  myself  mistaken. 
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Julian. 
But  now ? 

Maximus. 

/When  we  departed  from  Antioch,  I  wrote  to  Rome  to 
consult  the  Sibylline  Books 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes ! 

Maximus. 

j      This  very  moment  the  answer  has  arrived;    a  courier 
Ifrom  the  governor  of  Antioch  brought  it. 

Julian. 
Ah,  Maximus, — and  its  purport ? 

Maximus. 

The  same  as  that  of  the  omens  and  the  books;  and  now 
I  dare  interpret  it.  Rejoice^  my  brother. — in  this  war  you 
are  invulnerable. 

Julian. 

The  oracle, — the  oracle? 

Maximus. 

The  Sibylline  Books  say:  "Julian  must  beware  of 
the  Phrygian  regions." 

Julian. 
[Recoiling.]     The  Phrygian ?     Ah,  Maximus! 

Maximus. 
Why  so  pale,  my  brother? 
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Julian. 

Tell  me,  dear  teacher — how  do  you  interpret  this 
answer  ? 

Maximus. 

Is  more  than  one  interpretation  possible  ?  The  Phryg- 
ian regions?  What  have  you  to  do  in  Phrygia?  In 
Phrygia — a  remote  province  lying  far  behind  you,  where 
you  need  never  set  your  foot.  N  o  danger  threatens  you, 
fortunate  man — t  hat   is  the  interpretation. 

Julian. 

This  oracle  has  a  twofold  meaning.  No  danger 
threatens  me  in  this  war, — but  from  that  distant  re- 
gion— 

Nevita,  Nevita! 

Nevita. 
Sire ! 

Julian. 

In  Phrygia?  Alexander  writes  of  secret  things  pre- 
paring in  Phrygia.  It  has  been  foretold  that  the  Gali- 
lean is  Ja-grani  uaahi  ^     %^=T7p>    ^ .   y 

gum  the  ships,  Neata^T^^    C^^£Z^^ 

Nevita. 
Sire,  is  this  your  firm  and  irrevocable  will ? 

Julian. 


No  delay!     Lurking  dangers  threaten  us 
in  the  rear.  [  To  one  of  the  captains. 

Give  close  heed  to  this  stranger.     He  is  to  be  our  guide. 
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Refresh  him  with  food  and  drink,  and  let  him  have  thor- 
ough rest. 

Jovian. 

My  Emperor,  I  implore  you — build  not  too  securely  on 
the  reports  of  a  deserter  like  this. 

Julian. 

Aha — you  seem  perturbed,  my  Galilean  councillor! 
All  this  is  not  quite  to  your  mind.  Perhaps  you  know 
more  than  you  care  to  tell. 

Go,  Nevita, — and  burn  the  ships! 

[Nevita  bows  and  goes  out  to  tlie  left.     The  captain 
leads  the  Persian  away  among  the  tents. 

Julian. 

Traitors  in  my  own  camp!  Wait,  wait, — I  shall  get 
to  the  bottom  of  these  machinations. 

The  camp  shall  break  up!  Go,  Jovian,  see  that  the 
vanguard  is  afoot  within  an  hour.  The  Persian  knows 
I  the  way.     Go! 

Jovian. 

As  you  command,  my  august  Emperor! 

[He  goes  out  to  the  right. 

Maximus. 

IYoi^  would  burn  the  fleet  ?  Then  surely  you  have 
g  re  at  things  in  your  mincL 

Julian. 

(Tell  me,  would  the  Macedonian  Alexander  have  ven- 
tured this? 
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Maximus. 
Did  Alexander  know  where  the  danger  threatened  ? 


Julian. 

True,  true!  /  know  it.  All  the  powers  of  victory  are 
in  league  with  me.  Qmens  and  signs  yield  up  their  mystic 
secrets  to  advance  my  empire. 

Is  it  not  said  of  the  Galilean,  that  spirits  came  and 
ministered  unto  him  ? — To  whom  do  the  spirits  now  min- 
ister ?  __  ___^^ 

\^nat  would  the  Galilean  say,  were  he  present  unseen 
lamong  us? 

Maximus. 


^ 


i    He  would  say:   (ne  third  empire  is  at  handy 

Julian. 

The  thjrdM empire  is  here,  Maxnrmg*     Lfefl  fnat  ^ne 
essiah  of  the  earth  lives  in  meN  <The  €pirWias  become 
sj^jind  th<jlesh  spirit^*  All  creation  lies  within  my  will 
and  my  power. 

See,  see, — there  are  the  first  sparks  drifting  aloft. 
The  flames  are  licking  up  the  cordage  and  the  clustered 
masts.  [He  shouts  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

Spread ;    spread ! 

Maximus. 

The  wind  anticipates  your  will.  'Tis  rising  to  serve 
you. 

Julian. 
[Commanding  with  clenched  hand.]     Swell  into  a  storm!     M  * 
More  westerly!     I  command  it!  j(£tJU~^*~     s&^f 

/ 


J 
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Fromentinus. 

[Enters  from  the  right.]  Most  gracious  Emperor, — 
suffer  me  to  warn  you.  A  dangerous  disturbance  has 
broken  out  in  the  camp. 

Julian. 

I  will  have  no  more  disturbances.  The  army  shall 
advance. 

Fromentinus. 

J     Yes,  my  Emperor, — but  th^  refractory  fiaKWng 

Julian. 
The  Galileans  ?     What  of  them  ? 

Fromentinus. 

Before  the  tables  where  the  paymasters  were  distrib- 
uting the  soldiers'  pay,  your  august  image  had  been  set 
■  up 

Julian. 

It  is  always  to  be  so  for  the  future. 

Fromentinus. 

Every  man  was  ordered,  as  he  came  forward,  to  cast 
*  a  grain  of  incense  into  the  braziers 

Julian. 
Yes — well,  well  ? 

Fromentinus. 

I     Many  of  the  Galilean  soldiers  did  so  unthinkingly,  but 
i  others  refused 
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Julian. 
What!   they  refused  ? 

Fromentinus.     , 

At  first,  sire;  but  when  the  paymasters  told  them  that 
! 'twas  an  old  custom  revived,  in  no  wise  pertaining  to 
(things  divine 

Julian. 
Aha!   what  then  ? 

Fromentinus. 

they  yielded  and  did  as  they  were  bidden. 

Julian. 
There  you  see;   they  yielded! 

Fromentinus. 

But  afterward,  sire,  our  own  men  laughed  and  mocked 

at  them,  and  said,  unthinkingly,  that  now  they  had  best 

efface  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  fish  which  they  are 

wont  to  imprint  upon  thjeirarms;  wnow  they  had  worr  \l 

I  shipped  the  divine  Emperort  ^ 

Julian. 
Yes,  yes!     And  the  Galileans?  i 


* 


C,/^J  Fromentinus. 

They  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations :    listen. 

listen,  sire!     It  is  impossible,  to  bring  tfrem  to  reason. 

[Wild  cries  are  heard  without,  among  the^  tents. 


J- 
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Julian. 

The  madmen!     Rebellious  to  the  last.     They  know 
not  that  their  master's  power  is  broken. 

[Christian  soldiers  come  rushing  in.  Some  beat  their 
breasts;  others  tear  their  garments,  with  loud  cries 
and  weeping. 

A  Soldier. 

Christ  died  for  me,  and  I  forsook  him! 

Another  Soldier. 

Smite  me,  oh  wrathful  Lord  in  heaven;    for  I  have 
I  worshipped  false  gods! 

The  Soldier  Agathon. 

The  devil  on  the  throne  has  slain  my  soul!     Woe,  woe, 
woe! 

Other  Soldiers. 

[  Tearing  off  the  leaden  seals  which  they  wear  round 
their  necks.]     We  will  not  serve  idols! 

Others  Again. 

The,  ApoftfoJ^  iiT  not  our,  rnTefci     We  will  go  home! 
home! 

Julian. 

Fromentinus.  seize  these  madmen !     Hew  them  down! 

[Fromentinus  anjLm<anv  of  the  bystanders  are  on 

the  point  ofnaUin&jujg&Tilhe  Christian  solWtey&. 

At  that  moment^  vivid  qlarejsvreads  over  the  sky 9 

Sidjlames  burst  from  the  sJiipi 
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Officers  and  Soldiers. 
[Terror-stricken.]     The  fleet  is  burning! 

Julian. 

Yes,  the  fleet  is  burning!  And  more  than  the  fleet  is 
burning.  In  that  blazing,  swirling  pyreQfce^  crucified 
Galilean  is  burning  to  ashe&;  and  ihe_ear tb.lv  E mpejfor 
<F  burning  with  thp  (IfllilpflH.       Kiyrtrnrn  the  asFe*  shall 

.^T*"**"~~ " —  _____________  i,   i    '  ^  Jfc— _________ -_______— _______ _„ . 

arise — like  that  marvellous  bird— ffite  God  of  earth  and 


the  Emperor  of  the  spirit'in  one,  in  one,  in  one! 


V 


Several  Voices. 
<4  ^C^w^  -2£&c*&l&^ 


$> 


[hessfffias  seized  him! 

Nevita. 
[Entering  from  the  left.]     It  is  done. 

Jovian. 

[Approaching  hastily  from  the  camp.]     Quench  the  fire! 
Out,  out  with  it! 

Julian. 

Let  it  burn!     Let  it  burn! 

Ammian. 

[From  the  camp.]     Sire,  you  are  betrayed.     ThaLEer- 
sian  fugitive  was  a  traitor 

Julian. 

Man,  you  lie!     Where  is  he? 

Ammian. 
Fled' 
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Jovian. 
Vanished  like  a  shadow • 

Nevita. 
Fled! 

Jovian. 

His  guards  protest  that  he  disappeared  almost  under 
their  very  eyes. 

Ammian. 

His  horse,  too,  is  gone  from  its  pen;  the  Persian  must 
have  fled  over  the  plains. 

Julian. 
Quench  the  fire,  Nevita! 

Nevita. 
Impossible,  my  Emperor! 

Julian. 
Put  it  out,  I  say.     It   shall   be  possible! 

Nevita. 

Nothing  could  be  more  impossible.  All  the  cables 
are  cut;  the  rest  of  the  ships  are  all  drifting  down  upon 
the  burning  wrecks. 

Prince  Hormisdas. 

([Coming  from  among  the  tents.]  Curses  upon  my  coun- 
trymen! Oh,  sire,  how  could  you  give  ear  to  that  de- 
ceiver ? 
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Cries  from  the  Camp. 

The  fleet  on  fire!     Cut  off  from  home !     Death  be- 
fore us! 

The  Soldier  Agathon. 

False  god,  false  god, — bid  the  storm  to  cease!   bid  the 
fllmes  die  down ! 

Jovian. 

[e  storm  increases.     The  fire  is  like  a  rolling  sea 

Maximus. 
[Whispers.]     Beware  of  the  Phrygian  regions. 

Julian. 

i  [Shouts  to   the   army.]     Let  the   fleet   burn!     Within^ 
yen  days  vou  shall  burn  Ctesiphon.  ^fot£^rf  &^4&^^frie 


ACT  FIFTH 
SCENE  FIRST 


A  barren^  stony  (fiesefk  without  trees  or  grass.     To  the 


right,  the  Emperor's  tent.     Afternoon. 
Exh  austed  soldiers  lie  in  knots  on  the  plain.     Detach- 


ments now  and  again  pass  by  from  left  to  right.  Out- 
side the  tent  are  the  philosophers  Priscus  and 
Kytron,  with  several  others  of  the  Emperor's  suite, 
waiting  in  restless  anxiety.  The  captain  of  the  body- 
guard, Anatolus,  stands  with  soldiers  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent. 

Kytron. 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  this  council  of  war  should  last 
so  long? 

Priscus. 

Ay,  truly;  one  would  think  there  were  only  two  courses 
to  choose  between:    to  advance  or  to  retire. 

Kytron. 
'Tis  utterly  incomprehensible 


Tell  me,  gpod  Anatolus,  why,  in  the  name  of  the  gods, 
do  we  not  advance? 

Priscus. 

Yes,  why  alarm  us  by  hahing  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert? 

486 
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Anatolus. 

See  you  the  quivering  air  on  the  horizon,  to  the  north, 
east,  and  south? 

Kytron. 
Of  course,  of  course;   that  is  the  heat 

Anatolus. 
It  is  the  desert  burning. 

Priscus. 
What  say  you  ?     The  desert  burning  ? 

Kytron. 

Do  not  jest  so  unpleasantly,  good  Anatolus!     Tell  us, 
— what  is  it? 

Anatolus. 

The  desert  burning,  I  tell  you.     Out^ynndor,  where 

the    Sand    Ceas^S,    thf>    P^T-cIanc    havo    got    +V.o    grflgg    r>n    firo 

We  can  make  no  progress  till  the  ground  cools. 

Kytron. 

Oh  is  not  this  appalling!     What  barbarians!     To  have 
recourse  to  such  means ! 

Priscus. 

Then  there  is  no  choice  Jeft  us.     Without  provisions, 
without  water ;   why  do  we  not  retreat  ? 

Anatolus. 
Over  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ? 
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Kytron. 

I  And  the  fleet  burnt!  What  way  is  this  to  conduct 
the  war?  Oh,  why  does  not  the  Emperor  think  more 
of  his  friends!     How  shall  I  get  home  again? 

Anatolus. 
Like  the  rest  of  us,  friend! 

Kytron. 

Like  the  rest  ?  Like  the  rest !  That  is  a  fine  way  to 
talk.  With  you  it  is  quite  another  matter.  You  are 
soldiers.  'Tis  your  calling  to  endure  certain  hardships 
to  which  I  am  not  at  all  accustomed.  I  did  not  join  the 
Emperor's  suite  to  go  through  all  this.  Here  am  I  tor- 
■  tured  with  gnats  and  poisonous  flies; — look  at  my  hands! 

Priscus. 

Most  certainly  we  did  not  come  for  this.  We  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  army  in  order  to  compose  pan- 
egyrics on  the  victories  the  Emperor  intended  _toa  win. 
What  has  come  of  these  victories?  What  has  been 
achieved  during  the  six  toilsome  weeks  since  the  fleet 
was  burnt  ?  We  have  destroyed  a  few  deserted  towns  of 
the  sorriest  kind.  A  few  prisoners  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  camp,  whom  the  advance-guard  are  said  to  have 
taken — truly  I  know  not  in  what  battles!  The  pris- 
oners, methought,  looked  more  like  poor  kidnapped  shep- 
herds and  peasants 

Kytron. 

i        .  .  .    . 


\ 


And  to  think  of  burning  the  fleet!     S»-ifl  T  nnf  fmm 
the  first  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  disaster  ? 
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Anatolus. 
I  did  not  hear  you  say  so. 

Kytron. 

What  ?     Did  I  not  say  so  ?     Oh  Pfiscus,  did  you  not 
hear  me  say  it  ? 

Priscus. 

Truly,  I  do  not  know,  friend;  but  I  know  that  I  my- 
self in  vain  denounced  that  luckless  measure.  Indeed  I 
may  say  that  I  opposed  the  whole  campaign  at  this  time 
of  year.  What  rash  haste!  Where  were  the  Emperor's 
eyes  ?  Is  this  the  same  hero  who  fought  with  such  mar- 
t-pp yellous  success  upon  the  Rjiine  ?  One  would  think  he 
\Cr>had  been  agruck  with  blindness^or ^pme  spiritual  dis_easeT) 

Anatolus. 
Hush,  hush; — what  talk  is  this? 

Kytron. 

'Twas  indeed  no  fitting  way  for  our  Priscus  to  ex- 
press hiTTisplf,  ^etjj  too,  cannot  deny  that  I  observe  a 
deplorabl&Jack  of  wisdorfr  in  many  of  the  crowned  phil- 
osopher's recent  proceedings .  How  precipitate  to  set  up 
/'  hjfpustsjh  the  camp,  and^cTaim  worsElp  as  if  he  were  a 
god!  How  imprudent  so  openly  to  scoff  at  that  strange 
teltcher  from  Nazareth,  who  undeniably  possesses  a  pe- 
cuhar  power,  which  might  have  stood  us  in  good  stead 
in  these  perilous  conjunctures. 

Ah!     here    comes    Nevita    himself.     Now    we    shall 

hear 

[Nevita  comes  out  of  the  tent.  In  the  opening  he 
turns  and  makes  a  sign  to  some  one  within.  The 
physician  Oribases  immediately  comes  out. 
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Nevita. 

/?[     [Drawing  him  aside.]     Tell  me  openly,  Oribases, — is 
J  there  anything  amiss  with  the  Emperor's  mind  ? 

Oribases. 
What  should  make  you  think  that,  sir? 

Nevita. 
How  else  can  I  interpret  his  conduct? 

Oribases. 
Oh  my  beloved  Emperor ! 

Nevita. 
Oribases,  you  must  hide  nothing  from  me. 

Kytron. 

[Drawing  near.]  Oh  valiant  general,  if  it  be  not  in- 
discreet  

Nevita. 
Presently,  presently! 

Oribases. 

[To  Nevita.]  Do  not  fear,  sir!  No  misfortune  shall 
happen.  Eutherius  and  I  have  promised  each  other  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him. 

Nevita. 
Ah,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that ? 
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Oribases. 

I     Last  night  he  had  well  nigh  shortened  his  life.     For- 
tunately Eutherius  was  at  hand ;    oh  speak  of  it  to 

Ino  one! 

Nevita. 
Do  not  lose  sight  of  him. 

Priscus. 

[Drawing  near.]     It  would  greatly  relieve  our  minds 
to  hear  what  the  council  of  war ? 


Nevita. 

Pardon  me;   I  have  weighty  matters  to  attend  to. 

[He  goes  out  behind  the  tent. 

At  the  same  moment  Jovian  enters  from  the  opening. 

Jovian. 

[Speaking  into  the  tent.]     It  shall  be  done,  my  gracious 
Emperor! 

Kytron. 

Ah,  most  excellent  Jovian!     Well?     Is  the  retreat  de- 
cided on? 

Jovian. 

I  would  not  counsel  any  one  to  call  it  a  retreat. 

[He  goes  out  behind  the  tent. 
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Oh  these  soldiers!  A  philosopher's  peace  of  mind  is 
nothing  to  them.     Ah! 

[The  Emperor  Julian  comes  out  of  the  tent;  he  is 
pale  and  haggard.  With  him  come  the  Chamber- 
lain Eutherius  and  several  officers;  the  latter  go 
off  over  the  plain  to  the  right. 

Julian. 

[To  the  philosophers.]  Rejoice,  my  friends!  All  will 
soon  be  well  now. 

Kytron. 

Ah,  gracious  Emperor,  have  you  discovered  an  expe- 
dient ? 

Julian. 

There  are  expedients  enough,  Kytron;  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  choose  the  best.  We  will  slightly  alter  the  line 
of  advance— 

Priscus. 
Oh,  praise  be  to  your  wisdom! 

Julian. 
This  eastward  march — it  leads  to  nothing. 

Kytron. 
No-,  no,  that  is  certain! 

Julian. 
Now  we  will  turn  northward,  Kytron. 
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Kytron. 
What,  sire, — northward? 


Not  westward  ? 


Priscus. 


Julian. 


Not  westward.  Not  by  any  means  westward.  That 
might  be  difficult  on  account  of  the  rivers.  And  Ctesi- 
phon  we  must  leave  till  another  time.  Without  ships 
we  cannot  think  of  taking  the  city.  It  was  the  (Efflneana 
who  brought,  about  t.hqjgjpTing  of  thgjjj&et^  Ihave  noted 

jU^aretrj 


lone  thing  and  another. 

Who  dares  call  this  northVard  mov< 
What  know  you  of  my  plans  ?  The  Persian  army  is 
somewhere  in  the  north;  of  that  we  are  now  pretty  well 
assured.  When  I  have  crushed  Sapor — one  battle  will  fin- 
ish the  matter — we  shall  find  abundant  supplies  in  the  Per- 
sian  camp.  /j^^d^i 

(When  I  lead  the  Persian  king  as  my  capfiye  through 
Antioch  and  the  other  ritiVi,  T  would  fain  s^e  whether  / 

the  citizens  will  noj  fall  at  my  feet.  /£^-  ?€^e^e  t^**  -^^-^Y^^r 

*       ^  /Christian J^ft^v^^^  -£l+  &<*4fe 

<?/^ie     ^^-c^4^fmgmg  'over  the  plain. 
Doomed  is  the  world's  proud  ^eoTar-treSi 
The  axe  shall  its  roots  dissever;    . 
The(6ajm)He  planted  on  Calvary, 
Blood- watered,  shall  bloom  for  ever. 


Julian. 

[Following  them  with  his  eyes.]     The   Galileans  are 
always  singing.     Songs   about  death  and  wounds  and 


* 
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pain.  Those  women  whom  I  brought  with  me  to  tend 
the  sick — they  have  done  us  more  harm  than  good.  They 
have  taught  the  soldiers  strange  songs,  such  as  I  have 

ever  heard  before.  _^ 

But  hereafter  I  will  punish  noj>n£  for  such  things.     It 

oes  but  lead  them  deeper  into  error]  Know  you,  Pris- 
cus,  what  happened  of  late,  in  the  case  of  those  mutineers 
who  refused  to  show  due  reverence  to  the  imperial  busts  ? 


Of   1  at  e,  sire? 


Priscus. 


Julian. 


When,  wishing  to  beget  a  wholesome  dread  in  their 
cojpapajiions  in  error,  I  ordered  some  of  these  men  to  be 
execufcgdr^he  (p\desLj5l  them  stepppH  fnrwflj-rl  with  lrpiH 


cries  of  joy,  and  begged  to  be  theTlirs^  to  dle\  — Look 
you,  Priscus — when  I  heard  that  yesterday- 


Priscus. 

Yesterday  ?     Oh,  sire,  you  are  mistaken.     That  liap- 
pened<jorty  daysjago. 

Julian. 

So  longj^Yes,  yes,  yes!     The  Hebrews  had  to  wan. 
Jder<forty  year?>in  the  wilderness.     All  the  older  gener- 
al ation  had  to  die  out.     A  new  generation  had  to  spring  up; 
but    the  y — mark  that! — t  h  ey    entered  into  the  prom- 
ised  land. 


Eutherius. 
'Tis  late  in  the  day,  sire;   will  you  not  eaj ? 
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Julian. 

^J     Not  yet,  my  Eutherius.     'Tis  good  for  all  men  _lo 
^"|Hi6Hify  the  fiesfesa  ^    ^^  ;:/^<^t^c^>p^  ^  ?z    ? 


^ 

% 


Yes,  I  tell  you,  we  must  make  haste  to  become  a  new 
generation.  I  ca^do  nothingwith  you  as  you  are.  If 
y/fawould  escape  from  the  desert  you  must  lead  a  pure 
life.  Look  at  the  Galileans.  We  might  learn  more  than 
one  lesson  from  these  meg.  There  are  none  poverty- 
stricken  and  helpless  among  them;  they  live  together  as 
bcfethren  and  sistSrS — and  most  of  all  now,  when  their 
•  obstinacy  has  forced  me  to  chastise  them.  These  Gali- 
leans, you  must  know,  have  sompthincrjj^  thpir  h^aj-tg 
which  I  could  greatly  desire  thafr'yojisshould  emulag* 
You  call  yourselves  followers  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of 
Diogenes.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  would  face  death 
with  ecstasy  for  Plato's  sake?  Would  our  Priscus  sac- 
rifice his  igfT^anc&for  Socrates  PWould  Kytron.  for 
Diogenes'  sake,  let  bqsear  be  cu_t3ff  ?  No.  truly!  _I 
know  you,  whited  sepulchres !     Begone  ont  of  my  sight. • 

■I  can  do  nothing  with  y.ouyjjy  i*»*A./£c*L  a^a^^r^^^^^  ' 
[The  philosophers  slink  away;  the  others  also  disperse, 
whispering  anxiously.  Only  Oribases  and  Eu- 
therius remain  behind  with  the  Emperor.  Ana- 
tolus,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  still  stands  with 
his  soldiers  outside  the  tent. 


Julian. 

How  strange!     Is  it  not  inconceivable,  unfathomable? 
Oribases,— can  vou  rede  me  this  riddle? 


Oribases. 
What  riddle  do  you  mean,  my  Emperor? 
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i      WithCtwejy^^oor  ignorant  fishermen,  he  founded  all 


this. 

Oribases. 
Oh  sire,  these  thoughts  exhaust  you. 

Julian. 

And  who  has  held  it  together  until  this  day  ?     Women 
and  ignorant  people,  for  the  most  part 

Oribases. 

Yes,  yes,  sire;    but  now  the  campaign  will  soon  take 
akrfppy  turn 

JS/  Julian. 

*  Very  true,  Oribases;  as  soon  as  fortune  has  taken  a 
f}/  turn,  all  will  be  well.  The  dominion  of  the  carpenter's 
*      son  is  drawing  to  its  clos^;   we  know  that.     Hjs  reign  is 

to  last  as  Bjffly  years  as  the, year  has  dayp;   and  now  we 

V^W*  y^c^fy  u^£^J  ~~V>  ) 

EUTQERIUS.       3££~/l/2>-l    'J 


have- 


VtC 


My  beloved  master,  jSould  not  a  bath  refresh  you  ? 

Julian. 

Do  you  think  so? — You  may  go,  Eutherius!     Go,  go! 
I  have  something  to  say  to  Oribases. 

[Eutherius  goes  off  behind  the  tent.     The  Emperor 
draws  Oribases  over  to  the  other  side. 

Julian. 
Has  Eutherius  told  you  aught  this  morning? 
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Oribases. 
No,  sire! 

Julian. 

Has  he  told  you  nothing  about  last  night ? 

Oribases. 

No,  my  Emperor — nothing  at  all.  Eutherius  is  very 
silent. 

Julian. 

If  he  should  tell  you  anything,  do  not  believe  it.  The 
thing  did  not  happen  at  all  as  he  pretends.  'Tis  he  who 
is  seeking  my  life. 

Oribases. 

He, — your  old  and  faithful  servant! 

Julian. 
I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Oribases. 
I  too. 

Julian. 

We  will  both  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Oribases. 
j   Sire,  I  fear  you  had  but  little  sleep  last  night. 

Julian. 
Very  little. 

[Oribases  is  on  the  point  of  saying  something,  but 
changes  his  mind. 


& 
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Julian. 
Know  you  what  kept  me  from  sleeping  ? 

Oribases. 
No,  my  Emperor. 

Julian. 

The  victor  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  was  with  me. 

Oribases. 
The  great  vOonstantine^  .  > 

Yes.  For  some  nights  pasNiis  shade  lias  given  me  no 
rest.  He  comes  a  little  after  midnight,  and  does  not 
depart  until  the  dawn  is  at  hand. 

Oribases. 

The  moon  is  full,  sire;   that  has  always  had  a  strange 
J  effect  on  your  mind.  a      j  ^ 

s^l  According  to  the  ancients,  such  apparitions  ar^Wfrf^ 
/      What  can  have  become  of  Maximus  ?     But  their  opin- 
ions  are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.     We   see  how 
\        greatlv_Qieyerred  in^many  things.     Even  what  they  tell 
^s^u^oFThe  god^wec^cannot  believe^^vithout  resery>»     Nor 
what  they  report  as  to  the  shades,  and  the  powers,  as  a 

whole,  which  rule  the  destinies  of  men.     What  know  we 

• 

of  these^  powers,?^  We  know  nothing,  Oribases,  except 
their  Ccapriciousness  an^J^qonstancy?'  of  which  charac- 
teristics we  have  evidence  enough. 
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I  wish  Maximus  would  come [To  himself. 

Here  ?     'Tis  not  here  that  the  menacing  storm  is  draw 
ing  up.     'Twas  said  to  be  in  the  Phrygian  regions- 


Oribases. 
What  regions,  sire, — and  what  storm? 

Julian. 
Oh  nothing — nothing. 

Nevita. 


ij/ 


J? 


[Enters  from  the  plain  on  the  right.]  My  Emperor,  the 
army  is  now  on  the  march. 

Julian. 
Northwards  ? 

Nevita. 

[Starts.]     Of  course,  sire! 

Julian. 
We  ought  to  have  waited  till  Maximus 

Nevita. 

What  mean  you,  my  Emperor?  There  is  nothing  to 
fwait  for.  We  are  without  supplies;  scattered  bands  of 
the  enemy's  horsemen  are  already  appearing  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  south 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes,  we  must  advance, — northwards.  Maxi- 
mus must  soon  be  here.     I  have  sent  to  the  rear  for  the 
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Etruscan  soothsayers;    they  shall  try  once  more I 

have  also  discovered  some  Magians,  who  say  they  are 
well  versed  in  the  Chaldean  mysteries.  Our  own  priests 
are  taking  the  omens  in  nine  different  places 


<£ 


Nevita. 

Sire,  whatever  the  omens  may  say,  I  tell  you  we  must 
go  hence.  The  soldiers  are  no  longer  to  be  depended  on; 
they  see  clearly  that  our  only  hope  lies  in  reaching  the 
Armenian  mountains. 

Julian. 

We  will  do  so,  Nevita, — whatever  the  omens  say. 
Nevertheless  it  gives  one  a  great JWUflg  ofseenritv  to 
know  that  one  is  acting,  as  it  wer^T^copc^ryyrith  t.hnsft 
unfathomable  powers*  who,  if  they  will,  can  so  potently 
influence  our  destinies. 


Nevita. 

[Goes  from  him,  and  says  shortly  and  decisively.]     Ana- 
tolus,  strike  the  Emperor's  tent! 

[He  whispers  some  words  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
and  goes  out  to  the  right. 


Julian. 

LA11  auguries  for  these  forty  days  have  been  inauspi- 
ious;  and  that  proves  that  we  may  place  trust  in  them; 
for  in  all  that  time  our  affairs  have  made  but  scant  head- 
way.    But  now,  you  see,  my  Oribases, — now  that  I  have 

a  fresh  enterprise  in  view 

Ah!    Maximus! 


\ 
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Maximus. 

[Entering  from  the  plain.]  The  army  is  already  on  the 
march,  sire;   get  to  horse! 

Julian. 
The  auguries — the  auguries? 

Maximus. 
Oh — the  auguries!     Ask  not  about  the  auguries. 

Julian. 
Speak!     I  demand  to  know  what  they  say. 

Maximus. 
All  auguries  are  silent. 

Julian. 
Silent? 

Maximus. 

I  went  to  the  priests;  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices  gave 
no  sign.  I  went  to  the  Etruscan  jugglers;  the  flight  and 
cries  of  the  birds  said  nothing.  I  went  also  to  the  Ma- 
gians;  their  writings  had  no  answer  to  give.  And  I 
myself 

Julian. 

You  yourself,  my  Maximus? 

Maximus. 

Now  I  can  tell  you.  Last  night  I  studied  the  aspect 
of  the  stars.     They  told  me  nothing,  Julian. 


k' 
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Julian. 


\V       Nothing. — Silence — silence,  as  though  in  an  eclipse. 

Alone!     No  longer  any  bridge  between  me  and  the  spirits. 

Where  are  you  now,  olCwhite-sailed  flee>.  that  sped  to 

'ie  sunlight  and  carried  tiding; 


andf] 

id  heavenj^ 

The  fleet  is  burnt, 
my  shining  ships. 

Tell  me,  Maximus 


it  fleet  too  is  bujtit.     Oh,  all 
-what  do  you  believe  as  to  this? 


I  believe  in  you. 


Yes,  yes — believe! 


Maximus. 


Julian. 


Maximus. 


\^7j<     tf1i^world-wj]|hhas  resigned  its  powfr  intft  Yfflir  HH? ' 


therefore  it  is  silent 


Julian. 


So  will  we  read  it.     And  we  must  act  accordingly, 

— although   we   might   have   preferred    that This 

silence!     To  stand  so  utterly  alone. 

But  there  are  others  who  may  also  be  said  to  stand 
almost  alone.  The  Galileans.  They  have  but  one  god; 
and  one  god  is  next  thing  to  no  god. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  daily  see  these  men ? 


Anatolus. 

[Who  has  meanwhile  had  the  tent  struck.]  My  Emper- 
lor,  now  must  you  get  to  horse;  I  dare  not  let  you  re- 
main here  longer. 
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Julian. 

Yes,  now  I  will  mount.     Where  is  my  good  Babylo- 

nius?     See  now;   sword  in  hand 

Come,  my  dear  friends!  [All  go  out  to  the  right. 

SCENE  SECOND 

P   A_  marshy ,  wooded  country,     A  dark,  still  lake  among  the 
trees.     Watch-fires  in  the  distance.     Moonlight ,  with 
driving  clouds.  _ 
Several  soldiers  on  guard  in  the  foreground. 

Makrina  and  the  Women. 

[Singing  without,  on  the  left. 
Woe  to  us!     Woe! 
Upon  us  all 
God's  wrath  will  fall! 
Death  we  shall  know! 

One  of  the  Soldiers. 

([Listening.]      Hark!     Do   you   hear?     The   Galilean 
women  are  singing  over  yonder. 


Another  Soldier. 
They  sing  like  owls  and  night  ravens. 


<l 


A  third  Soldier. 

Yet  would  I  willingly  be  with  them.  'Tis  safer  with 
the  Galileans  than  with  us.  The  God  of  the  Galileans 
is  stronger  than  our  gods. 
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IThgJJTinp_ifi  that  tV»^  TVmpprnr  li^s^iTgpfed  thejygjTs^ 
How  could  he  think  of  setting  him^lM^uLJhgirplace ? 

The  third  Soldier.  ^4^if  yL*~^  4*1 

What  is  worse  is  that  he  has  angered  the  Galileans 
God.     Have  you  not  heard,  they  say  positively  that,  a 
few  nights  since,  he  and  his  magiciafriqped  open  a  pregr 
nant  woman,  to  read  omens  in  her  entrails^ 

The  first  Soldier. 

I     Ay,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.     At  any  rate,  I  am  sure 
'twas  not  a  Greek  woman;  it  must  have  been  a  barbarian. 

The  third  Soldier. 

I     They  say  the  Galileans'  God  cares  for  the  barbarians 
too;    and  if  so,  'twill  be  the  worse  for  us. 

The  second  Soldier. 
Oh,  pooh — the  Emperor  is  a  great  soldier. 

The  first  Soldier. 
They  say  King  Sapor  is  a  great  soldier  too. 

The  second  Soldier. 
Think  you  we  have  the  whole  Persian  army  before  us  ? 

The  first  Soldier. 

Some  say  'tis  only  the  advance-guard;    no  one  knows 
for  certain. 
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The  third  Soldier. 
I  would  I  were  among  the  Galileans. 

The  first  Soldier. 
Are  you  going  over  to  them,  too  ? 

The  third  Soldier. 
So  many  are  going  over.     In  the  last  few  days 

The  first  Soldier. 

[Calling  out  into  the  darkness.]  Halt — halt!     Who  goes 
there  ? 

A  Voice. 

Friends  from  the  outposts! 

[Several  soldiers  come  from  among  the  trees f  witf^Xn- 
ATHcy^theC appadocian  in  their  midst. 

The  second  Soldier. 

Ho-ho:    a  deserter. 

One  of  the  New-comers. 
No;  he  has  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

Agathon. 

I  have    not   gone  out  of  my  mind.     Oh,  for  God's 
great  mercy's  sake, — let  me  go! 

The  Soldier  from  the  Outposts. 
/     He  says  he  wants  to  slay  a  beast  with  seven  heads. 
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es,  yes,  I  will,  I  will.     Oh,  let  me  go!     See  you 
ar>    Know  you  what  spear  it  is  ?     With  this 
earwjll  I  slay  the  bca^st  with  seven  heads,  and  then  I 
shallgetgJSack  my  soul  agaijiu     Christ  himself  has  prom- 
ised me  that.     He  was  with  me  to-night. 

The  first  Soldier. 
Hunger  and  weariness  have  turned  his  brain. 

One  of  the  New-comers. 

To  the  camp  with  him;    there  he  can  sleep  his  weari- 
ness away. 

Agathon. 

Let  me  go!     Oh,  if  you  but  knew  what  spear  this  is! 
[  The  soldiers  lead  him  off  by  the  front,  to  the  right. 

The  third  Soldier. 
What  could  he  mean  by  that  beast? 

The  first  Soldier. 

That  is  one  of  the  Galilean  secrets.     They  have  many 
such  secrets  among  them. 

[Eutherius  and  Oribases  enter  hastily  from  the 
right,  looking  anxiously  about. 

Eutherius. 
Do  you  not  see  him? 

Oribases. 

No.— Ah,  soldiers!— Tell  me,  good  friends,  has  any 
one  passed  by  here? 
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The  first  Soldier. 
Yes,  a  detachment  of  spearmen. 

Oribases. 

/      Good,  good!     But  nobody  else?     No  great  person? 
J  None  of  the  generals  ? 

The  Soldiers. 
No,  none. 

Oribases. 

Not  here  then!     Oh,  Eutherius,  how  could  you ? 

Eutherius. 

Could  I  help ?     Could  I  help  it ?     I  have  not 

closed  my  old  eyes  for  three  nights 

Oribases. 

[To  the  soldiers.]  You  must  help  us  to  search.  I  de- 
mand it  in  the  name  of  the  general-in-chief .  Spread  your- 
selves among  the  trees;  and  should  you  find  any  great 
person,  report  it  at  the  watch-fire  yonder. 

The  Soldiers. 

We  will  not  fail,  sir! 

[They  all  go  out  by  different  ways,  to  the  left.  Soon 
after,  the  Emperor  emerges  from  behind  a  tree  on 
the  right.  He  listens,  looks  round,  and  beckons  to 
some  one  behind  him. 

Julian. 
Hist!     Come  forward,  Maximus!     They  did  not  see  us. 


r. 
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Maximus. 
[From  the  same  side.]     Oribases  was  one  of  them. 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes;    both  he  and  Eutherius  keep  watch  on  me. 

They  imagine  that Has  neither  of  them  told  you 

aught  ? 

Maximus. 

No,  my  Julian!     But  why  have  you  awakened  me? 
What  would  you  here  in  the  darkness  ? 

Julian. 

I     I  would  be  alone  with  you  for  the  last  time,  my  beloved 
J  teacher' 

Maximus. 
Not  for  the  last  time,  Julian! 


Julian, 
i    See  that 4grEwa!&x     Tbj"l  y™»—  ^  WfffTn^M^^ 


$ 


i 


from  the  earth,  and  mycaody  was  never  found Jand  none 
knew  what  had  become  of  pi£1— think  vou  the  report 
would  spread  abroad  tTiaC-^yp^c^Lad  come  far,,  me.  and 
carried  me  awayy-and  that  I  had  been^exalted  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  gods? 

Maximus. 

Cap    The  time  is  at  hand  when  men  will  not  need  to  die,  in 
order  to  live  as  gods  on  the  earth. 
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Julian. 

I  am  pining  with  home-sickness,  Maximus, — with 
home-sick  longing  for  the  light  and  the  sun  and  all  the 
stars. 

Maximus. 

Oh,  I  beseech  you — think  not  of  sorrowful  things. 
The  Persian  army  is  before  you.  To-morrow  will  come 
the  battle.     You  will  conquer 

Julian. 

II — conquer  ?  You  do  not  know  who  was  with  me  an 
hour  ago. 

Maximus. 
Who  was  with  you  ? 

Julian. 

I  nad  fCflen^sleen^en  my  couch  in  the  tent.     Suddenly 

I  was  awakened  by  a  strong  red  glare,  that  sppttipH  tn 

j^iirn  through  m|  HnSpH^^ljds.     I  looked  up  and  beheld 

g£ngure  standing  in  the  tent./   Over  its  head  was  a  long 

drapery,  falling  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  leave  the  face  free. 

Maximus. 
Knew  you  this  figure  ? 

Julian. 

It  wa^s—the  same  face  which  T  saw  in  t^**  I'V^t  +kp+ 
night  at  Ephesus,  many  years  ago, — that  night  when  we 
held  symposium  with  the  two  others. 

Maximus. 
'he  spirit  of  the  empi 
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Julian. 

f     Since  then  it  has  appeared  to  me  once  in  Gaul, — on  an 
[occasion  I  would  fain  forget. 

Maximus. 
Did  it  speak? 

Julian. 

No.  It  spmned  as  though  it  wished  to  speak:  hut.it 
did  not.  It  stood  motionless,  looking  at  me.  Its  face 
was  pale  and  distorted.  Suddenly,  with  both  arms,  it 
drew  the  drapery  together  over  its  head,  hid  its  face,  and 
went  straight  out  through  the  tent-wall. 


Maximus. 


P  tk. 


decisive  hour  is  at  hand. 
Julian. 


Ay,  truly,  'tis  at  hand. 

Maximus. 


Courage,  Julian!    fa^w^  w;n0j  ™nglj£rs  / 

Julian. 

And  what  does  the  congpprnr  win  P     Is  it  worth  whilp? 
to.  Conquer?      Whajjhfl.s  %  Ty^p^n^n  Al^an^r)  what 

has  Julius  Caesar  woni Greeks  and  Romans  talk  of 

thek  renown  withhold  admiratiofr. — while  the  other,  the 
fecarpenter's  son,  sits  throned  as  the  king  of 
in  the  (^arrnThelieving  hearts  ofm^ 
Where  is  he  now? — Has  he  been  at  work  elsewhere 
since  that  happened  at  Golgotha  ? 
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fr^flr^vmprl  r>f  Tijrp  Ipl^ly^  QL  dreamed  that  I  had  sub- 
dued the  whole  worlcO  I  ordained  that  the  memory  of 
the  Galilean  should  be  rooted  out  on  earth:  and  it  was 
rooted  out. — Then  the  spirits  came  and  ministered  to  me, 
and  bound  wings  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  soared  aloft  into 
infinite  space,  till  my  feet  rested  on  another  world. 

It  was  ctiriother_^wo33>  than  mine.  Its  curve  was 
vaster,  its  light  more  golden,  and  many  moons  circled 
around  it. 

Then  I  looked  down  at  my  nwn  pg.rt.li — tho  Finpprrn-'g 
fta.rt.li.  which  I  hflfl  P^rlp  Onlilpnnlpgg — anrl  T  tlimiglit  that 

all  that  I  had  done  was  very  good. 
t  But  behold,  my  Maximus, — there  came 
by  me^  on  the  strange  earth  where  I  stood. 
soldiers,  and  judges,  and  executioners  at  the  head  of  it. 
f^jknd  weeping  women  followed.  And  lo!— ^rnptKe^ml3&t 
of  the  slow-moving  array,,*,  "<fe>  the  Galilean.) alive,  and 


f 


faring;  a  cross  on  his  bacB  Then  I  called  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Whither  away,  Galilean  ?  "  But  he  turned  fo|s  fare 
toward  me^smfled.  nodded  slowly,  and  said:  Cl^To  the 
place  of  the  skutf" 

Where  is  he  now  ?     What  if  that  at  Golgotha,  near 
Jerusalem,  was  but  a  wayside  matter,  a  thing  done,  as  it 
.  lwere,  in  passing,  in  a  leisure  hour  ?      What  if  he  goes  on 
*y1and  on,  and  suffers,  and  dies,  and  conquers,  again  and       /       /    , 
*  again,  from  world  to  world?  m^ -d^^U^^-f  ~<£j?Zf>t*~±A  ffil     '  r 
I     Oh  that  I  could  lay  waste  the  world!     Maximus, — is  ~^-**-~ 
there  no  poison,  no  consuming  fire,  that  could  lay  creation 
desolate,  as  it  was  on  that  day  when  the  spirti  moved, 
i  alone  over  the  face  of  the  waters  ?^t  ^<***i^¥^  • 


Maximus. 
I  hear  a  noise  from  the  outposts.     Come,  Julian- 


m 
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Julian. 

To  think  that  century  shall  follow  century,  and  that 
in  them  all  shall  live  men,  knowing  that  'twas  I  who  was 
vanquished,  and  he  who  conquered! 

I  will  not  hp  yfl.n_qiTishpH !  I  am  young;  I  am  in- 
vulnerable,— thCHnrd  empireTi^ltt^riaritb 

[With  a  great  cry. 

There  he  stands! 

- 

Maximus. 
Who?     Where? 

Julian. 

Do  you  see  him  ?     There,  among  the  tree-stems — in  a 

prnwrj   fl^d   ft  pnrplp  rnhp 

Maximus. 

'Tis  the  moon  glimmering  on  the  water.  Come  — 
cor^e,  my  Julian! 

Julian. 

[Going  threateningly  towards  the  vision.]  AvaunJ^! 
Thou  art  dead!  Thy  empire  is  past.  Off  with  the  jug- 
gler's cloak,  carpenter's  son! 

What  dost  thou  there  ?  *  At  what  art  thou  hammering  ? 
— AhL 

EUTHERIUS. 

[From  the  left.]  All  gods  be  praised ! — Oribases, — here, 
here! 

Julian. 

What  has  become  of  him? 
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Oribases. 
[From  the  left.]     Is  he  here  ? 

EuTHERIU3. 

Yes. — Oh  my  beloved  Emperor! 

Julian. 

Who  was  it  that  said,  "I  am  hammering  the  Emper- 
or's coffin  "  ? 

Oribases. 
What  mean  you,  sire? 

Julian. 

Who  spoke,  I  ask  ?     Who  was  it  that  said,  "  I  am  ham- 
mering the  Emperor's  coffin  "  ? 

Oribases. 

Come  with  me  to  your  tent,  I  implore  you! 

[Shouts  and  cries  are  heard  far  away, 

Maximus. 
War-cries!     The  Persians  are  upon  us 


* 


EUTHERIUS. 

There  is  already  fierce  fighting  at  the  outposts. 

Oribases. 

The  enemy  is  in  the  camp!     Ah,  sire,  you  are  un- 
armed  ! 

Julian. 
I  will  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
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Maximus. 
't  gods,  oh  fool?     Where  are  they — and  what 

Julian. 


I  will  sacrifice  to  this  god  and  to  that.  I  will  sacrifice 
lo  many.  One  or  another  must  surely  hear  me.  I  must 
call  upon  something  without  me  and  above  me 


Oribases. 


fc 


not  a  moment  to  be  lost- 


# 


r\  vs  Julian. 

ykh — saw  vou  the  burning  torch  behind  the  cloud  ? 
It  flashed  forth  and  went  out_hi__fche  same  instant.  ^ 
messageJtom  the  spirits !  CAsjjjning  shjp^etweerffiefl.vpn 
and  earth  I^My  shield !     My  sw 

[He  rushes  out  to  the  right.  I  Oribases  and  Euthe- 

rius  follow  him.  [^  ^ZtC    6*islj&&Z    ^CaJLJi 

Maximus.  ^^T^^""^^  ~*^/ 

([Calling  after  him.]  Emperor,  Emperor — do'hot  fignt 
to-night!  [He  goes  off  to  the  right. 


SCENE    THIRD 

An  open  plain,  with  a  village  far  away.  Daybreak  and 
cloudy  weather. 

A  noise  of  battle.  Cries  and  the  clashing  of  weapons  out 
on  the  plain.  In  the  foreground  Roman  spearmen, 
under  Ammian's  command,  fighting  with  Persian 
archers.  The  latter  are  driven  bach  by  degrees  tow- 
ards the  left. 
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Ammian. 

I  Right,  right!  Close  with  them!  Thrust  them  down! 
Give  them  no  time  to  shoot! 

Nevita. 
[With followers from  the  right.]     Well  fought,  Ammian! 

Ammian. 
Oh  sir,  why  come  not  the  cavalry  to  our  help  ? 

Nevita. 

They  cannot.  The  Persians  have  elephants  in  their 
front  rank.  The  very  smell  strikes  terror  to  the  horses. 
Thrust — thrust!  Upwards,  men, — under  their  breast- 
plates ? 

Kytron. 

[In  night-clothes,  laden  with  books  and  rolls  of  paper, 
enters  from  the  right.]  Oh  that  I  should  be  in  the  midst 
of  such  horrors! 

Nevita. 

Have  you  seen  the  Emperor,  friend  ? 

Kytron. 

Yes,  but  he  needs  me  not.  Oh,  I  humbly  beg  for  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  protect  me! 

Nevita. 

[To  his  followers.]  They  are  giving  ground!  The 
shield-bearers  forward ! 
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You  do  not  listen  to  me,  sjr[_  My  safpty  is  of  thp  iitnTnsf 
importance;  my  book,  "  dn. Equanimity  in  Affliction^ 
is  not  finished 

Nevita. 

[As  before.]  The  Persians  have  been  reinforced  on  the 
right.     They  are  pressing  forward  again! 


Kytron. 

Pressing  forward  again  ?  Oh  this  bloodthirsty  feroc- 
ity! An  arrow!  It  almost  struck  me!  How  recklessly 
they  shoot;   no  care  for  life  or  limb! 

[He  takes  to  flight  by  the  foreground  on  the  left. 


Nevita. 

The  battle  hangs  in  the  balance.     Neither  side  gains 
ground. 

[To  Fromentinus,  who  comes  with  afresh  troop  from 
the  right. 

Ho,  captain, — Virvp  ymi  sppti  fhp  Eyppprnr? 

Fromentinus. 


e  head  of  th^  white  horse- 


/ 


Not  wounded  ? 


Nevita. 


Fromentinus. 


He  seems  invulnerable.     Arrows  and  javelins  swerve 
aside  wherever  he  shows  himself. 
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Ammian. 

[Calling  out  from  the  thick  of  the  fight.]     Help,  help; 
we  can  hold  out  no  longer! 

Nevita. 
Forward,  my  bold  Fromentinus ! 

Fromentinus. 

[To  the  soldiers.]     Shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  at  them, 
Greeks ! 

[He  hastens  to  the  help  of  Ammian;   the  mellay  rolls 
backwards  a  little. 

Anatolus,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  enters  with  followers 
from  the  right. 

Anatolus. 

Is  not  the  Emperor  here? 

Nevita. 

The  Emperor!     Is  it  not  your  business  to  answer  for 
him  ? 

Anatolus. 

Frfs  horse  was  shpt  lender  hirrvj — a  terrible  tumult  arose ; 
it  was  impossible  to  p:et  near  him 

Nevita. 
Think  you  he  has  come  to  any  harm? 

Anatolus. 

No,  I  think  not.     There  was  a  cry  that  he  was  un- 
hurt, but 


f 
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Many  of  Nevita's  Followers. 
There  he  is!     There  he  is! 

The  Emperor  Julian,  im'thmit.  \f\mf*  nr  nrmniir]  im/fr. 
only  a  sword  and  shield,  escorted  by  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  enters  from  the  right. 

Julian. 
'Tis  well  I  have  found  you,  Nevita! 

Nevita. 
Ah,  sire — without  armour;   how  imprudent 

Julian. 

In  these  regions  no  weapon  can  touch  me.  But  go, 
Nevita;  take  the  supreme  command;  my  horse  was  shot 
under  me,  and 

Nevita. 

My  Emperor,  then  after  all  you  are  hurt? 

> 

Julian. 

No;  only  a  blow  on  the  head;  a  little  dizzy.   Go,  go 


What  is   t  h  i  s  ?     So  many  strange  multitudes  throng- 


ing in  among  us! 


Nevita. 


[In  a  low  voice]     Anatolus,  you  must  answer  for  the 
Emperor. 
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Anatolus. 
Never  fear,  sir! 

[Nevita  goes  off  with  his  followers  to  the  right. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  Anatolus,  and  some  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  remain  behind.  I1  he  fight  on 
the  plain  rolls  further  and  further  back. 

Julian. 

How  many  of  our  men  think  you  have  fallen,  Anato- 
lus? 

Anatolus. 

Certainly  not  a  few,  sire;  but  I  am  sure  the  Persians 
have  lost  more  than  we. 

Julian. 

Yes,  yes;  but  many  have  fallen,  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.    Do  you  not  think  so? 

Anatolus. 

Surely  you  are  unwell,  my  Emperor.     Your  face  is  so 

pale 

Julian. 

Look  at  those  lying  there, — some  on  their  backs,  others 
on  their  faces,  with  outstretched  arms.  They  must  all 
be  dead  ? 

Anatolus. 

Yes,  sire,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Julian. 

They  are  dead,  yes!  They  know  nought,  then,  either 
of  the  defeat  at  Jerusalem  or  the  other  defeats. — Think 
you  many  more  Greeks  will  fall  in  the  battle,  Anatolus? 
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Anatolus. 
Sire,  let  us  hope  the  bloodiest  work  is  over. 

Julian. 

Many,  many  more  will  fall,  I  tell  you !  But  not  enough. 
Of  what  use  is  it  that  many  should  fall  ?  None  the  less 
will  posterity  learn 

Tell  me,  Anatolus,  how  think  you  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula pictured  to  himself  that  sword? 


What  sword,  sire  ? 


Anatolus. 


Julian. 


You  know  he  wished  for  a  sword  wherewith  he  might 
at  one  blow 

Anatolus. 

Hark  to  the  shouts,  sire!     Now  I  am  sure  the  Persians 
are  retreating. 

a  Julian. 

\  C\fiul     [Listening^     Whatsong  is  that  in  the  air? 

Anatolus. 

Sire,  let  me  summon  Oribases;   or  still  better, — come, 
— come;   you  are  sick! 

Julian. 
There  is  singing  in  the  air.     Can  you  not  hear  it? 

Anatolus. 
If  it  be  so,  it  must  be  the  Galileans 
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Julian. 

Ay,  hpsiirp  '{js  thp  Qg.lilpg.ng.  Ha-ha-ha,  they  fight  in 
our  ranks,  and  see  not  who  stands  nn  tho  ntli^r  ciVIp>  Oh 
fools,  all  of  you!  Where  is  Nevita?  Why  should  he 
attack  the  Persians?  Can  he  not  see  that  'tis  not  the 
Persians  who  are  most  dangerous? — You  betray  me,  all 
of  you. 

Anatolus. 

[Softly  to  one  of  the  soldiers.]  Hasten  to  the  camp; 
bring  hither  the  Emperor's  physician  ? 

[The  soldier  goes  out  to  the  right. 

Julian. 

What  innumerable  hosts !  Think  vou  they  have  caught 
sight  of  us,  Anatolu^  ? 

Anatolus. 

Who,  sire?     Where? 

Julian. 

Do  vou  not  see  them — yonder — high  up  and  far  away! 
You  lie!     You  see  them  well  enough! 

Anatolus. 

By  the  immortal  gods,  they  are  only  the  morning 
cloudy, — 7tis  the  day  dawning.  t <~ 


JULIAN-  5fe*^  to 


?ftjs  the  hosts  of  the  Galileanjt  tell  you !     Look — those     C^^La^ 
in  Jh£~red-edged garments  are  the/*fn^rtvfs>  who  jied  in  /^ 
JaJgocU-"  Singing  women  surround  them,  and  weave  bow- 
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strings  of  the  long  hair  torn  from  their  heads.  Children 
are  with  them,  twining  slings  from  their  unravelled  en- 
trails. Burning  torches !  Thousandfold — multitu- 
dinous! They  are  hastening  hitherward!  They  are  all 
looking  at  me;   all  rushing  straight  upon  me! 

Anatolus. 
'Tis  the  Persians,  sire!     Our  ranks  are  giving  way 


Xi 


& 

<& 


Julian. 

They  shall  not  give  way! — You  shall  not!  Stand 
fast,  Greeks!  Stand,  stand,  Romans!  To-day  we  will 
free  the  world. 

[The  battle  has  in  the  meantime  swept  forward  over  the 
Q        plain  again.     Julian  hurls  himself  with  drawn 
\        sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.     General  con- 
fusion. 

Anatolus. 

[Calling  out  to  the  right.]  Help,  help!  The  Emperor 
is  in  deadly  peril! 

Julian. 

[Among  the  combatants.]  I  see  him;  I  see  him!  A 
longer  sword!     Who  has  a  longer  sword  to  lend  me? 

Soldiers. 

[Streaming  in  from  the  right.]     With  Christ  for  the 

Emperor! 

■mi  i     "■ —  i  

(^GATHON?^) 

[Among  the  new-comers.]     With  Christ  for  Christ! 

[He  throws  his  spear:   it  grazes  the  Emperor's  arm. 
and  plunges  into  his  side. 
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Julian. 


Ahi. 


/tT7     ^g  y^5S ~  the  spear-heacTto  draw  it  nut,  hmgashpji 
(J5J-  His  han$,  utters  a  loud  cry,  and  falls. 

Agathon. 


J  Calls  out  in  the  tumult.]     Thg"l]^nan's  spear>from 

^7)      \He  casts  himself  weaponless  among  the  Persians*  and 
K^jy  is  seen  to  l^cut  dowrfc 


Confused  Cries. 
The  Emperor!     Is  the  Emperor  wounded? 


tl£ 


L> 


Julian. 


*i 


[Attempts  to  rise,  but  falls  back  again,  and  cries:]  \  Thou 
hast  conquered,  Galileajil) 

Many  Voices. 
The  Emperor  has  fallen! 

Anatolus. 

The- Emperor  is  wounded!     Shi'plfl  him — gVnVIrl  ^m 
in  the  name  of  the  gods! 

[He  casts  himself  despairingly  against  the  advancing 
Persians.  The  Emperor  is  carried  away  senseless. 
At  that  moment,  Jovian  comes  forward  upon  the 
plain  with  fresh  troops. 

Jovian. 

On — on,    believing    brethren;     give    Caesar    what    is 
Caesar's ! 
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[Calling  to  him.]     He  has  fallen!     Thef Emperorjhas 
fallen ! 

Jovian. 


Fallen!  ^5h  mighty  God  of  vengeance!Un.  on;  'tis. 
God's  will  that  his  people  shall  live!  I  see  heaven  open: 
I  see  the  angels  with  flaming  swords 

The  Soldiers. 
[Hurtling forward.]     Christ  is  among  us! 

Ammian's  Troops. 


{f£e  Galileans'  God  is  among  us!  i  Close  round  him? 
(-Jf    He  is  the  strongest! 

,  [o^  wild  tumult  of  battle.     Jovian  hews  his  way  into 
J*     the  enemy's  ranks.  $unris§)     The  Persians  flee  in 
Jjfd?  directions.  jfc  jiac— *rfi  $  ,  ^  :  t  T      A  M  £ 


Wm 


ounas  pi  his  right  side,  arm,  and  hand  are  bound 
up.  Close  to  him  stand  Oribases  and  Makrina, 
with  Eutherius.  Further  back  Basil  of  Caesa- 
rea,  and  Priscus.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stands 
Maximus  the  Mystic. 


Makrina. 
I  He  bleeds  again.     I  must  bind  the  bandage  tighter. 
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Oribases. 

Thanks  to  you,  tender  woman;    your  heedful  hands 
do  us  good  service  here. 

Eutherius. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  still  lives? 

Oribases. 
Certainly  he  lives. 

Eutherius. 

But  he  does  not  breathe. 


Oribases. 
Yes,  he  breathes. 

Ammian  enters  softly,  with  the  Emperor's  sword  and 
shield,  which  he  lays  down,  and  remains  standing 
beside  the  curtain. 

Priscus. 

Ah,  good  captain,  how  go  affairs  without  ? 

Ammian. 
Better  than  here.     Is  he  already ? 

Priscus. 

(No,  no,  notyet.     But  jt  is  certain  that,  wr  hav°  de- 
feated the{Fe?siaru 


Ammian. 


i 


Completely.  It  waC^Jovianywho  vput  them  to  flight» 
Thr^e-^mfeiemen  have  eve^n  now  arrived  as  envoys  from 
BSng^Sapef7,  to  beg  fos^uiw^e. 
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Priscus. 
And  think  you  Nevita  will  accede  to  it? 

Ammian. 

Nevita  has  yielded  up  the  command  to  Jovian.     All 
'flock   around   him.     All   see   in   him   our  one  hope  of 

safety 

Oribases. 
Speak  low;  he  moves. 

Ammian. 

He  moves.     Mayhap  he  is  awakening  to  conscious- 
ness!    Oh,  if  he  should  live  to  see  this! 

Eutherius. 
What,  Ammian? 

Ammian. 

f    Both  soldiers  and  leaders  are  taking  counsel  as  to  the 
/  choice  of  the  new  Emperor. 

Priscus. 
What  say  you  ? 

Eutherius. 
Oh,  what  shameful  haste! 

Ammian. 

I      The  perilous  situation  of  the  army  partly  excuses  it; 
and  yet 
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Makrina. 
He  is  waking; — he  opens  his  eyes- 


[Julian  lies  for  a  time  quite  still,  looking  kindly  at  the 
bystanders. 

Oribases. 

Sire,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Julian. 
Very  well,  my  Oribases. 

Oribases. 
Only  lie  quiet. 

Julian. 

Lie  quiet?     You  remind  me!     I  must  be  up! 

Oribases. 
Impossible,  sire;   I  implore  you 

Julian. 

A      1  must  up,  I  say.     How  can  I  lie  quiet  now  ?     I  must 
H  utterly  vanquish  Sapor. 

Eutherius. 

^|     Sapor  is  vanquished,  sire!     He  has  sent  envoys  to  the 
'  camp  to  beg  for  a  truce. 

Julian. 

Has  he,  indeed?     That  is  good  news.     Sojijumsiat 
least.  T  have  <£r^q"pr*^ 

But  no  truce.     I  will  crush  him  to  the  earth. — AhP 
where  is  my  shield?     Have  I  lost  my  shield? 


{ 
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Ammian. 

I  No,  my  Emperor, — here  are  both  your  shield  and  your 
sword. 

Julian. 

I  am  very  glad  of  that.  My  good  shield.  I  should 
grieve  to  think  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Give 
it  me,  on  my  arm 

Makrina. 


f 


Oh,  sire,  'tis  too  heavy  for  you  now! 
Julian. 


Ah,  you  ?  You  are  right,  pious  Makrina;  'tis  a 
little  too  heavy  for  me. — Lay  it  before  me,  that  I  may 
see  it.  What  ?  Is  that  you,  Ammian  ?  Are  you  on 
guard  here?     Where  is  Anatolus? 

Ammian. 
Sire,  he  is  now  in  bliss. 

Julian. 

Fallen?  My  trusty  Anatolus  fallen  for  my  sake! — 
In  bliss,  you  say?     Ha- 

One  friend  the  less.  Ah,  my  Maximus! — I  will  not 
receive  the  Persian  king's  envoys  to-day.  Their  design 
is  merely  to  waste  my  time.  But  I  will  grant  no  terms. 
I  will  follow  up  the  victory  to  the  utmost.  The  army 
shall  turn  against  Ctesiphon  again. 

Oribases. 
Impossible,  sire;   think  of  your  wounds. 
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Julian. 
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My  wounds  will  soon  be  healed.  Will  they  not.  Ori- 
bases — do  you  not  promise  me 3 

Oribases. 
Above  all  things  rest,  sire! 

Julian. 

What  a  most  untimely  chance!  Just  at  this  moment, 
when  so  many  weighty  matters  are  crowding  in  upon  me. 
I  cannot  leave  these  things  in  Nevita's  hands.  In  such 
matters  I  can  trust  neither  him  nor  others;  I  must  do  all 
myself. — 'Tis  true,  I  feel  somewhat  weary.  How  unfor- 
tunate!— Tell  me,  Ammian,  what  is  the  name  of  that 
ill-omened  place? 

Ammian. 

What  place,  my  gracious  Emperor? 

Julian. 


The  spot  where  the^ersianjjavelin  struck  me 
Ammian. 


Ah! 


Maximus. 


Julian. 


What  is  it  called ?     What  say  you  the  region  is 

called  ? 
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Ammian. 

'Tis  railed  from  the  village  over  vonder.  the  Phrygian^ 
region. 

Julian. 

Ah,  Maximus — Maximus! 

Maximus. 
Betrayed ! 

[He  hides  his  face,  and  sinks  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

Oribases. 

My  Emperor,  what  alarms  you? 

Julian. 

Nothing — nothing 

Phrygia  ?     Is  it  so  ?     Nevita  and  the  others  will  have 
to  take  the  command  after  all.     Go,  tell  them 

Ammian. 
Sire,  they  have  already,  on  your  behalf 

Julian. 


)\  Or      Have,  they  jL^Yes,  yes,  thatJs  well 
IT,**  wnrlH^wijChas  laid.au 


ambush  for  me,  Maximus! 

Makrina. 
»^-Your  wound  bleeds  afresh,  sire! 

Julian. 
Oh,  Oribases,  why  did  you  seek  to  hide  it  from  me? 
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f 


Oribases. 
What  did  I  seek  to  hide,  my  Emperor? 


>t/die) 


Julian. 


That  I  must/die/    Why  not  have  told  me  before. 


Oh,  my  Emperor! 


Oribases. 
Basil. 


Julian — Julian! 

[He  casts  himself  down,  weeping,  beside  the  bed. 

Julian. 

^asjl^zfriend,  brother, — we  two  have  lived  beautiful 

d avs  together 

You  must  not  weep  because  I  depart  from  you  so 
young.     'Tis  not  always  a  sign  of  the  Fates'  displeasure 

when  they  call  a  man  away  in  riis  prjme. What,  after 

all,  is  death?  ?Tis  nought  but(5ayjng  our  de£t  to  the 
ever-changing  (empire,  of  the  dusS  No  lamentations! 
Do  we  not  all  love  wisdom  ?  And  does  not  wisdom  teach 
us  that  theChighest JblS%  lies  in  flip  ]\^  r>f  tfrg  sonl^no^  in 
that  of  the  body^  ffiSHar  the  Galileans  are  righO  al- 
though  ;    but  we  w  11  not  speak  of  that.     Had  the 

powers  of  life  and  deat  t  suffered  me  to  finish  a  certain 


treatise,  I  think  I  shoul  1  have  succeeded  in 


Oribas^^^:  ^  ^J^ 

Oh  my  Emperor,  does  it  not  weary  you  to  talk  so 

much?  <¥  j^  ^~t*yf\  + 


Julian.     fa^  ^ 'fr^jfa-' 

I  feel  very  light  and  free.  *  / 


No,  no,  no. 
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Julian,    my   beloved    brother, — is   there   nought   you 
would  recall  ? 

Julian.   v 

Truly  I  know  not  what  it  should  be. 

Basil. 

Nothing  to  repent  of,  Julian  ? 


Julian. 


Nothing.  That  powerVhich  circumstances  placed  in 
my  hands,  and  which  is  p  emanMon  of  divinity^  I  am 
conscious  of  hayinggffised  tothe^est  of  my  skill)    I  have 


never  wittingly  wronged  ajyy  one.     For  this  campaign 

there  were  good   and   sufficient   reasons;    and  if  some 

hould  think  that  I  kave  not  fulfilled  all  expectations, 

fleet  that  t%\gre  is  aniysterious 
ina  great  measure^pverns  the 


[Softly  to  Oribases.]     Oh  listen — listen  how   heavily 
he  breathes. 

Oribases. 

«     His  voice  will  soon  fail  him. 


Julian. 

As  to  the  choice  of  my  successor,  I  presume  not  to  give 
;any  advice. — You,  Eutherius,  will  divide  my  possessions 
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J  among  those  who  have  stood  nearest  to  me.  I  do  not 
leave  much;  for  I  have  always  held  that  a  true  philos- 
opher--         ^  , 

What  is   this?  (Is  the  sun  already  settingj^ 

Oribases. 
Not  j?0,    mv  Emperor/^*tis  still  broad  dalfc 


Julian. 


Ut 


Strange!     It  seemed  to  me  rijTt.nrn  cpute.  dark)- — 
r    Ah,   wisdom — wisdom.    ffi,pld   fast  to  wisdom^  good 
Priscus!     But  be  ^flygavs   arreted   again <tt^  a,n  unfathom- 
able  something  without  us7  w^jcJy 

Is  Maximus  gone? 

Maximus. 
No,  my  brother! 

Julian. 

My  throat  is  burning.     Can  you  not  cool  it? 

Makrina. 

A  draught  of  water,  sire  ? 

[She  holds  a  cup  to  his  lips. 

Oribases. 
[Whispers  to  Makrina.]     His  wound  bleeds  inwardly. 

Julian. 

Do  not  weep.     Let  no  Greek  weep  for  me;    I  am  as- 
cending to  the  stars 

Beautiful  temples Pictures But  so  far  away. 
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Makrina. 
Of  what  is  he  talking? 

Oribases, 
I  know  not;   I  think  his  mind  is  wandering. 

Julian. 

[With  closed  eyes.]     'Twas  given  to  Alexander  to  enter 

in   triumph — into   Babylon. — I  too  will Beautiful 

wreath-crown'd  youths  —  dancing  maidens,   but  so  far 

<<peautiful  eartlu^-bpautiful  life>- 

lUW/S'ZlOh,  HgHos,_Helm8— t^Sy  didst  thou  betray  mg  D 

[After  a  pause.]     That  was  death. 

The  Bystanders. 
Dead — dead ! 

Oribases. 
Yes,  now  he  is  dead. 

[Basil  and  Makrina  kneel  in  prayer.  Eutherius 
veils  his  head.  A  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  is 
heard  in  the  distance. 

Shouts  from  the  Camp. 


Long  live  thed?mperor  Jovian) 

Oribases. 
Oh,  heard  you  that  shout? 
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Ammian. 
i  Jovianjs  proclaimed  Emperor. 

Maximus. 
[Laughing.]     The   Galilean    JovianJ     Yes — yes — yes! 

Oribases. 
Shameful  haste !     Before  they  knew  that 


Priscus. 

Jovian, — the  victorious  hero  who  has  saved  us  all! 
The  Emperor  Jovian  assuredly  deserves  a,  pan pgynV     I 

trust  that  crafty  Kytron  has  not  already 

[He  hastens  out. 

Basil. 


/^TS  (forgotten,  ere  your  hand  is  coldv  j^And  for  this  pitiful 
^^splendour  you  sold  vour  immortal  souP! 

>r  Maximus. 

~>J^T Rising .]    <Thp  world -wife  shall    answer  for^Jujian' s 


sou4- 

Makrina. 

Blaspheme  not;    though  surely  you  have  loved  this 
dead  man 

Maximus. 
is 

[Approaching  the  body.]     Loved,  and  led  him  astray — 

ay,  not  II        m 

Led  astray (Ekfi-Cain^    Led  astray  like  Jndasa. — Your 
God  is  a^pendthrift  God,  Galileans^  He  wears  out  many 
ouls. 
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& 


Wast  thou/jiot  tjie^  this  time  either  ^flje,  chosenonk — 
fetm  victim  on  the  altar  of  necessity  l) 
What  is  it  worth  to  |JYf ?,    All  is  sport,  and  mockery. — 

will    is   to   have    to    rcjjjj~~ 
Qh  my  beloved — all  signs  deceiver!  fn&  all  auguries 
spoke  with  a  double  tongue,  so  that.  T  saw  in  tW  th* 
riato£)betweenCflip  fwo  pmpTr^. 
le   third   empire   shall   comeM  The^smritofmah 
shall  re-enter  onTTts  heritageV-and  then  shall  offerings  of 
atonement 1  be  made  to  thee,  and  to  thy  two  guests  in  the 
symposium.  [He  goes  out. 

Makrina. 

[Rising,  pale.]    Basil — did  you  understand  the  heathen's 
speech  ? 

Basil. 

'sr//S      No/— but  it  dawns  on  me  ^kea^T^aj^ajfld^radiant  lip|ht. 
r~\   thaQiere  lies^h,  noble,  Shattered  instrument  of  God^ 

Makrina. 
Ay,  truly,  a  dear  and  dear-bought  instrument. 


4 


Basil. 

Christ,  Christ — how  came  it  that  thy  people  saw  not 
thy  manifest  design  ?  Die  ^mperor  Juhlu*  was  a  rod 
of  cbffslisein^nj^-ii^  resurrection^ 

1  Here  occurs  the  one  clear  case  I  have  observed  of  a  revision  of  the 
text.  In  earlier  editions  the  phrase  ran  "  da  skal  der  taendes  rogof- 
fer," meaning  literally  "then shall  burnt-offerings  (smoke-offerings) 
be  lighted."  In  the  collected  edition  (1899)  "  sonoffer  "  (offerings  of 
atonement)  is  substituted  for  "rogoffer."  This  can  scarcely  be  a 
pnnterserror;  and  as  one  deliberate  alteration  has  been  made,  it 
would  seem  that  the  alterations  noted  on  pp.  382  and  417  (especially 


the  former)  may  also  be  due,  not  to  the  printer,  but  to  the  poet. 


t 


® 
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Makrina. 
Terrible  is  the  mystery  of  election.    How  know  we ? 

Basil. 

Is  it  not  written :    "  Some  vessels  are  fashioned  to  hon- 
our, and  some  to  dishonour"  ? 

Makrina. 

Oh  brother,  let  us  not  seek  to  fathom  that  abyss. 

\She  bends  over  the  body  and  covers  the  face 

I  ^Erring  soul  of  manV-if  thou  wast  indeed 

shall  surely  be  accounted  to  thee  for 

that  great  day  when  theJVlightv  One  shall  descend  in  the 

clouds  to  £fadg£~3hdT  living  deafoan(Tt%  dead  who  ^re 


THE    END, 


Ml 

/ft 
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